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PREFACE 

BY  THE 

EDITOR. 


IN  this  Treatife  M.  Liger  under¬ 
takes  to  difcover  the  real  caufe, 
and  to  diftinguifli  the  true  character 
of  the  Gout;  he  alfo  propofes  fucn 
means,  as  undoubtedly  appear  to  him 
effedual,  as  well  for  the  prevention  as 
the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  which  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  a  reproach  to 
phylical  knowledge.  That  our  Au¬ 
thor  has  affiduoufly  ftudied,  and  been 
earneflly  attached  to,  his  fubjedt,  is 
manifeft  from  the  numerous  authors 
both  antient  and  modern  that  he  has 


quoted. 
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quoted.  Nevertheless  he  does  not 
item  a  Have  to  authority  ;  his  re¬ 
marks  upon,  and  objections  to,  the 
opinions  of  thofe  writers,  who  have 
previouily  traverfed  the  fame  path 
of  medicine,  appear  generally  perti¬ 
nent,  and  judicious. 


The  faculty  .of  phyfic  at  Paris 
have  diftinguifhed  both  our  Author's 

<D 

‘Theory  and  Pra&ice  with  very  par¬ 
ticular  and  very  high  marks  ot  ap¬ 
probation  :  how  far  they  may  be 
judged  entitled  to  an  equal  degree 
of  efteem  here ,  is  now  fubmitted  to 
the  candour  of  the  Engltjb  reader. 
Many  of  his  fentiments  will,  mod 
probably,  be  thought  fmgular  if  not 
new;  and  tho’  M.  Liger  profeffes 
to  write  principally  for  the  fervice 
of  his  own  country,  yet  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  prefumed,  that  his  doc¬ 
trines  and  precepts  will  not  be  of  lefs 
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utility  in  Great  Britain ,  where  there 
are  perhaps  as  many,  if  not  more, 
vidtims  to  this  excruciating  diltemper 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

This  was  the  immediate  motive  for 
bellowing  an  Englifh  drefs  on  this 
work;  and  more  efpecially  when,  upon 
perufal  of  the  original,  it  was  found, 
that  fome  of  M.  Liger’s  obfervations 
were  corroborated  by  writers  of  emi¬ 
nence  on  the  art  of  healing  in  our 
own  country  :  Particularly  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  remark  of  the  greater  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  Gout  in  thofe  provinces 
where  cyder  and  beer  is  moft  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  chiefly  ufed  for  common 
drink,  is  amply  confirmed  by  the 
truly  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 

'  Hü XII AM.  * 
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*  Tn  Opuiculo  de  Morbo  colico  Damnonienfi, 
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It  is  acknowledged  that  considera¬ 
ble  liberties  have  been  taken,  with  the 
original,  e Specially  in  paring  away 
fome  exuberancies  :  the  medical  rea¬ 
der  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think 
that  this  freedom  might  have  been 
more  liberally  exercifed  without  any 
prejudice  to  the  Author,  and  with 
more  reputation  to  the  Editor.  But 
it  Should  be  remembered  that  the  in¬ 
structions  herein  contained,  feem  evi¬ 
dently  intended  as  well  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  patient,  as  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  phyfician _ — M.  Liger 

himfelf,  confcious  of  the  difagreea- 
blenefs  of  frequent  repetitions,  thus 
apologizes  for  them: — — that  hav¬ 
ing  a  multitude  of  old  and  obftinate 
prejudices  to  combat,  it  was  necef- 
fary  always  to  keep  the  principles  of 
his  fyftem  in  view. 
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INTRODUCTION* 


THE  gout  is  a  diforder  common 
to  all  civilized  nations,  but  more 
common  in  cities  than  in  coun¬ 
try-places.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  voluptuoufnefs,  whence  it  -  is 
rarely  found  to  affe£l  ruftics,  and  is  ftill 
more  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  favages. 


The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  diftinguifh- 
ed  three  fpecies  of  the  gout  :  the  Podagra , 
the  Chiragra ,  and  the  Sciatica,  denornina- 

B  tions 
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tions  taken  from  the  refpeclive  feats  of  the 
feveral  articulations  particularly  affe&ech 

The  gout  is  more  frequent  in  Spring 
and  Autumn,  than  in  Winter  or  Summer. 
It  is  commonly  defined  a  difeafe  of  the  ar¬ 
ticulations  occasioned  by  a  vitiation  of  the 
Synovia,  whence  pains  and  tumours  arife  on 
the  membranes  that  envellop  the  affedted 
articulations  ;  for  the  bones  and  cartilages 
themfelves  are  infenfible. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  fome- 
what  extraordinary  in  the  caufes  of  this 
malady,  but  they  are  far  from  being  yet 
precifely  determined.  There  have  been 
perhaps  as  many*5  different  opinions,  as 
there  have  been  Authors  who  have  treated 
on  the  fubjeéh 

Neverthelefs,  it  might  be  of  fingular  Ser¬ 
vice  to  phyfic  to  examine  carefully  and  re¬ 
port  an  analyfis  of  each  writers  fenti- 
ments,  to  the  end  that  every  one  might 

have 
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have  an  opportunity  of  confidering  every 
opinion  -,  but,  exclufive  of  the  time 
neceflary  for  the  completion  of  fueh  an 
undertaking,  both  the  author  and  the 
reader  would  foon  be  tired  of  fo  tedious  and 
uninterefting  a  detail  :  for  there  are  a 
great  number  of  writers  who  have  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  from  others  only  by 
minutice ,  or  who  have  taken  what  was,  at 
moll,  only  fome  determining  caufes  of  the 
fits  of  the  gout,  for  the  caufes  of  the  gout 
itfelf. 

i 

In  order  to  fave  the  reader  fo  difagree** 
able  a  talk,  all  the  different  opinions  are 
here  arranged  in  feparate  clalfes  5  the  par¬ 
ticular  fyftem  of  each,  is  carefully  examin¬ 
ed,  and  their  refpeftive  faults  are  feparately 
diftinguilhed. 

This  appeared  to  me  a  proper  introduc- 
tion  to  my  undertaking,  in  order  to  fliew 
the  neceflity  there  was  to  attempt  an  ex- 
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planation  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  gout, 
which  hitherto  has  not  been  known,  and 
which  alfo,  pofiibly,  may  be  the  reafon  that 
this  diftemper  is  looked  upon  as  incurable  ; 
for  it  muft  be  difficult  to  treat  a  diftemper 
of  which  the  primary  caufe  is  unknown. 

The  fyftem  here  propofed  is  founded  on 
obfervation  only  ;  and  it  was  a  long  and 
clofe  attention  to  the  various  phænomena 
attending  the  gout,  that  led  me  to  con¬ 
clude  the  real  caufe  to  be  very  different 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 

The  plan  of  this  performance,  is  as 
follows:  the  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts  5  the  firft  contains  the  principal  fyf- 
tems  relating  to  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  as 
they  are  found  in  original  authors  ;  for 
mold  commentators,  tranflators,.  and  epi- 
tomilers,  of  whom  there  are  at  prefent 
more  than  a  few,  have  generally  cor¬ 
rupted  the  text,  and  disfigured  the 
thoughts  of  the  Authors  that  they  have 

con- 
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confulted.  The  imperfect  fatfsfaftion  re¬ 
ceived  from  thofe  opinions  led  me  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  diftemper  from  another 
fource. 

This  appears  in  the  fécond  part,  which 
begins  with  a  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of 
the  gout  ;  a  malady  that  for  centuries  paft 
feems  to  have  been  improving  its  tortures. 
This  hiftory  not  only  throws  fome  light 
upon  the  nature  of  this  difeafe;  but  it  alfo 
evinces  the  neceffity  of  a  further  enquiry 
into  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  which  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  explained  in  as  precife  and 
as  clear  a  manner,  as  a  work  of  this  fize 
would  admit  ;  as  well  with  regard  to  thofe 
countries  where  it  may  be  faid  to  be  en- 
demial,  as  to  thofe  in  which  it  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  termed  epidemical.  But 
exclufive  of  the  original  caufe  of  the  gout, 
there  are  many  determining  caufes  of  the 
feveral  fits,  which  are  here  endeavoured 
to  be  elucidated  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  for 
'  B  3  the 
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the  information  or  direction  of  the  real 
Phylician. 

i 

In  the  third  part,  the  diftemper  is  re¬ 
gularly  treated  :  The  fymptoms,  the  diag¬ 
noses,  and  prognoftics,  under  different 
circumftances,  are  feverally  confidered  ; 
and  a  method  of  cure  is  propofed  as  well 
for  particular  fits,  as  for  the  diftemper  in 
general,  whether  regular  or  irregular. 


PART 
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PART  I. 

CHAP.  I. 

j the  Opinions  cf  Hippocrates  and  the 

Ancients. 

OF  all  the  diftempers,  that  affedl  the 
articulations  of  the  human  body, 
none  is  more  frequent  than  that  commonly 
called  the  gout.  Tho’  it  was  not  very 
frequent  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  he 
fpeaks  of  it  as  of  a  diftemper  that  had 
been  long  known.  * 

Among  the  works  of  all  the  ancient 
phyficianS,  thofe  attributed  to  Hippocrates 
are  the  earlieft  that  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us  ;  wherefore,  to  proceed  with  confidence, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  his  fenti- 
ments  of  this  diftemper.  I  even  hope^ 
that  my  tranflating  here  all  he  has  faid  of 
the  gout  will  not  be  taken  amifs,  as  what 
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obferves,  tho’  very  fhort,  has  been  made 
ufe  of  as  a  bails  and  direftion  to  all  who 
have  treated  of  it  fmce  his  time. 

He  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner.  A  perfon  under  the  fit  of  the 
gout,  feels  in  the  articulations,  a  painful 
fenfation,  as  of  fire.  This  diftemper  is 
fometimes  acute,  and  caufes  pains  more  or 
lefs  fenfible,  fometimes  in  one  articulation,  • 
and  fometimes  in  another.-  Refrigerating 
topics  fhould  be  applied  to  the  part  af- 
fedled  ;  the  flomach  and  inteftines  muft  be 
cleared  by  purgatives  and  diuretics;  but 
thefe  remedies  muft  be  only  taken  in  in- 
fufion;  and,  laftly,  to  obferve  what  re¬ 
medies  have  been  moft  fuccefsful,  in  order 
to  the  further  profecution  of  them.  The 
caufe  of  this  diftemper  is  the  mixture  of 
the  bile  and  phlegm,  which,  after  being 
put  in  motion,  fubfide  on  thefe  articula¬ 
tions.  This  is  an  acute  diftemper,  but  of 

fmall  continuance,  not  dangerous,  and  to 
which  youth  is  more  fubjeft  than  age. 

He 
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He  afterwards  enters  on  thé  method  of 
treating  the  feveral  kinds  of  gout,  and  be¬ 
gins  with  a  defcription  of  the  Podagra ,  or 
that  which  feizes  the  feet.  Of  all  the 
pains,  fays  he,  which  are  felt  in  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  articulations,  none  are  more  violent 
than  thofe,  to  which  the  articulations  of 
the  feet  are  fubjeft.  They  are  of  a  very 
long  continuance,  and  not  difcufled  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty.  The  caufe  of  them 
is  a  corrupted  bile  and  phlegm,  lodged  in 
the  veins.  This  diftemper  is  lafting  and 
fevere,  tho’  not  mortal,  by  reafon  of  the 
number  of  parts  affecled  by  it,  as  the 
veins,  nerves,  or  bones.  He  feems  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  fame  cure  for  this  kind,  for  he 
only  fays,  that  if  the  feat  of  the  diftemper 
be  in  the  fingers  or  toes,  the  part  affedled 
muft  be  cauterized  with  flax,  a  little  above 
the  articulation, 

The  fécond  kind  he  mentions  is  the  pain 
in  the  hips,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Sçiatica,  It  feizes  the  articula¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  femur  and  the  cavity  of  the 
os  ifehium ,  and  all  the  circumjacent  parts. 
In  the  laft  ftage  of  this  diftemper*  the  pain 
extends  itfelf  through  all  parts  of  the  leg. 
The  pain,  fays  Hippocrates,  is  to  be  abat¬ 
ed  by  warm  baths,  fomentations,  and  re¬ 
laxing  the  belly;  and  in  its  decline  pur¬ 
gatives  are  to  be  ufed,  after  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  drink  afles  milk.  The  caufe 
of  the  Sciatica  is  a  corrupted  bile  and 
phlegm  depofited  in  the  veins  ;  but  this 
corruption  has  been  occafioned  by  a  for¬ 
mer  ficknefs,  or  the  whole  blood  has 
been  fpoiled  and  vitiated  by  this  bile 
and  phlegm.  When  the  obftinacy  of 
the  pain  will  not  yield  to  the  above  re¬ 
medies,  the  part  affefted  mull  be  cau¬ 
terized. 

It  is  eafily  perceived  that  the  bile  and 
phlegm,  put  into  motion  in  the  veins,  and 
fometimes  corrupted,  by  fettling  on  the 
joints,  are  the  only  caufes  to  which  Hip¬ 
pocrates  attributes  the  gout,  even  of  the 

feveral 
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feveral  kinds  he  has  mentioned  ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  bile  and  * 
phlegm  can  put  themfelves  in  motion,  and 
further  what  may  be  the  refult  of  fuch 
motion,  fince  we  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  on  which 
fubjeft  Hippocrates  has  never  clearly  ex- 
preffed  hknfelf. 

Further,  from  this  method  of  cure,  in 
which  only  warm  and  purgative  medicines 
are  prefcribed,  and  cauteries,  when  the 
difiemper  is  obftinate,  one  would  be  led 
to  think,  that  he  admitted  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  humours,  which  naturally  muft 
produce  a  defeat  of  motion  in  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  general.  Accordingly  a  mixture 
of  bile  and  phlegm  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
caufe  of  the  gout,  that  it  is  rather  a  re¬ 
paration  of  thefe  two  humours.  Further^ 
to  admit  of  fuch  a  caufe,  this  mixture 
fhould  produce  the  gout  only,  and  not  any 
other  diftemper,  which  is  not  agreeable  to 
his  opinion. 


One 
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One  refle6Hon  ftili  remains  to  be  made 
on  this  author's  method  of  cure,  which  I 
very  much  approve  of;  namely,  that  he 
allows  very  different  remedies  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  and  ftrongly  exhorts  to  the  proie» 
cution  of  thofe  which  appear  to  have  been 
fuccefsful.  This  induces  me  to  think,  that 
in  his  time,  experience  and  obfervation 
had  not  yet  afcertained  what  were  the  moft 
proper  remedies  for  curing  this  diftemper  ; 
perhaps  it  was  then  not  very  common, 
nor  might  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  have  been 
truly  known;  which  I  do  not  fuppofe  with¬ 
out  reafon,  his  immediate  fucceffors  having 
ppenly  declared  it; 

Opinions  of  the  Ancients . 

Tho’  Galen  is  not  the  firft  after  Hippo¬ 
crates  who  has  mentioned  the  gout,  yet 
being  known  as  the  great  commentator  of 
this  father  of  phyfic,  the  precedence  in  this 
clafs  belongs  to  him,  and  the  rather,  as  in 
his  account  of  this  diftemper,  he  is  far 

more 
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more  minute  and  exaft  than  his  predecef- 
fors,  *  and  his  opinion  has  been  generally* 
followed  by  his  fucceffors  -f\ 

1.  Galen  allows  of  only  one  efficient 
caufe  of -this  diftemper,  which  he  calls  a 
defluxion  on  the  parts  affeéted.  He  to¬ 
tally  excludes  the  acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  becaufe  he  believes  it  can  arife  only 
from  a  ficcity,  and  that  this  ficcity  can 
never  be  productive  of  the  gout.  2.  As  a 
proximate  caufe  he  admits  of  the  fuper- 
abundance  of  different  humours,  but  at 
the  fame  time  denies  the  weaknefs  of  the 
articulations  ;  believing  that  this  weaknels 
being  permanent,  the  gout  would  not  in¬ 
termit.  3.  As  to  remote  caufes,  or  thofe 
which  may  contribute  to  caufe  this  fuper- 
abundance,  he  mentions  very  many,  and 

*  Afclepiades,  Celfus,  Andromachus,  Cælius  Au~ 
relianus. 

+  Oribafus,  cÆtius  Paulus,  Alexander  de  Tralles* 
Æginettus, 

in- 
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infirmâtes  that  nothing  has  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  it,  than  crudities  in  the 
flora ach,  intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  indolence,  want  of  exercife  ;  and 
infills  more  particularly  on  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  venery,  becaufe  he  had 
perceived,  that  children,  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  were  never  affliflxd  with  this  dif- 
temper.  He  farther  adds,  that  if  the  gout 
was  not  fo  common  in  the  time  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  it  might  be  owing  to  the  greater 
temperance  and  refervednefs  of  their  lives, 
and  efpecially  becaufe  they  were  lefs  libi¬ 
dinous. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  alleged  caufes, 
he  ufes  corroborating  topics,  mollly  re¬ 
pellents,  for  removing  the  firll  ;  bleedings 
and  purgatives  for  deftroying  the  fécond  ; 
having,  he  fays,  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
remedies  cured  feveral  perfons.  Laflly,  he 
advifes  abftinence,  temperance,  and  exer¬ 
cife,  for  difcuffing  the  remote  caufes,  and 

pre- 
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preventing  the  fuperabundance  of  hu¬ 
mours. 

.  *  \ 

But  how  is  Galen  confident  with  him- 
felf?  Would  not  one  imagine  that  by 
repercutients  he  intended  to  remove  the 
weaknefs  of  the  articulations,  a  caufe  he 
does  not  admit  ?  Moreover,  bleedings  and 
purges  are  the  moft  approved  remedies  for 
redundant  humours  of  all  forts.  Are  not 
cedemas,  dropfies,  and  feveral  other  dif- 
tempers  too  tedious  to  enumerate,  derived 
from  a  fuperabundance  of  humours,  ge¬ 
nerally  proceeding  from  crudities  in  the 
ftomach  ?  So  that  this  fuperabundance  may 
be  complicated  with  various  depravations. 

But  further,  in  what  muft  this  particular 

.  -  » 

depravation  confift,  to  produce  the  gout  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  other  diftemper  ?  What  is 
its  nature,  character,  quality  ?  This  is  the 
very  thing  wanting  to  be  known. 

The  fame  objections  lie  againft  his  re¬ 
mote  caufes*  intemperance  and  idlenefs 


are 
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are  equally  fources  of  mifchief  both  in 
the  phyfical  and  moral  world;  but  the 
methods  by  which  the  mifchiefs  fo  produced 
are  to  be  removed  muft  be  as  different  as 
thecaufesby  which  they  wereoccafioned. 

Tho’  Galen  infills  very  much  on  excefs 
in  venery,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  of 
itfelf  it  can  be  productive  of  the  gout. 
Can  it  be  conceived  that  this  fecretion,  tho’ 
even  forced,  can  tend  to  increafe  the  hu¬ 
mours  ?  The  hypothefis  is  irreconcileable 
to  reafon,  and  daily  experience  abundantly 
contradicts  it,  asfhall  fully  be  fhewn  in  its 
proper  place, 

Tho’  Galen’s  fucceffors  have  cenfidered 
the  fubjeCt  more  diffufely,  their  fentiments 
are  almoft  equally  unfatisfaCtory.  Ætius 
agrees  in  general  with  Galen  as  to  the 
efficients  of  this  diftemper;  except  that 
he  adds  the  weaknefs  of  the  articulations, 
and  has  augmented  the  number  of  remote 
eaufesj  his  attention  is  principally  directed 

to 
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to  the  treatment  of  the  patient  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  his  pain,  with¬ 
out  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  gout. 
He  fpecifies  four  kinds  of  the  difeafe,  the 
fanguineous,  the  bilious,  the  atrabiliarious, 
and  the  phlegmatic.  Each  fpecies  has  its 
refpedlive  charafleriftic  indications,  and 
particular  appropriate  remedies,  nearly  the 
fame  as  thofe  prefcribed  by  Galen,  except 
the  Hermodaëlyls ,  which  he  boafts  of  as  an 
univerfal  fpecific  remedy,  effectual  in  all 
kinds. 

'  Alexander  Trallianus,  who  was  polie» 
rior  toÆtius,  complained,  that  in  his  time 
the  gout  was  looked  upon  as  an  incurable 
diftemper.  He  fays,  and  juftly,  that  after 
all  the  enquiries  made  on  this  fubjeft,  the 
true  caufe  is  not  yet  known  ;  that  never- 

j 

thelefs  the  diftemper,  in  its  own  nature, 
is  eafily  cured  in  the  beginning  5  and  far¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  not  impoffible  to  conquer 

it,  even  when  g$own  inveterate.  From 

\ 

hence  it  might  have  been  reafonably  ex- 

C  pedted, 
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peeled,  that  he  would  have  propofed  the 
means  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  this, 
as  yet  undifeovered  caufe.  But  no  ;  he  fol¬ 
lows  Ætius  ftep  by  ftep  as  his  preceptor, 
and  if  he  excels  him  in  any  thing,  it  is 
only  in  the  number  and  variety  of  pre- 
feriptions  which  he  had  tried  during  the 
courfe  of  a  pretty  fuccefsful  pradlice.  It 
mull,  however,  be  admitted  that  he  has 
come  much  nearer  the  point  than  others, 
efpecially  in  the  treatment,  having  diftin- 
guifhed  the  remedies  proper  to  effedluate 
a  radical  cure,  from  thofe  that  were  mere¬ 
ly  palliative,  of  both  which  he  has  given 
a  catalogue. 

%  '■  l'v'  •  #  k  ••  •  •  \  .  \  -  v  , 

Laftly,  according  to  thefe  two  authors, 
the  depofitum  on  the  articulations,  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fuperabundance  of  humours, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  the  articulation  where 
the  defluxion  fettles.  But  what  mull  be  the 
quality  of  this  fuperabundance  ?  Why  does 
this  fettlement  happen  at  the  extremities, 
rather  than  in  any  of  the  vifeera,  which, 

from 
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from  their  texture,  are  weaker,  and  lefs  ca¬ 
pable  of  refiftance  than  thofe  organs, 
that  are  continually  ftrengthened  by  the 
vigorous  exercife  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
propriated  ?  This  therefore  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  vindicate  the  rejection  of  an 
opinion,  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  unau¬ 
thorized  by  experience. 

It  will  be  needlefs  to  fpend  more  time 
in  examining  the  fentiments  of  the  an¬ 
cients  the  reft  having,  without  any  ef- 
fential  difference,  exadtly  followed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  authors. 

*  Oribafius,  Paulus  Æginetta,  Actuarius,  Deme¬ 
trius  Pepagomenus,  Mercurialis,  Zacutus.  All  the  o- 
ther  Arabian  authors,  and,  among  the  moderns,  Sy¬ 
denham. 


c  2 
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Opinions  of  Paracelfus,  and  the  Chemifls. 


T  the  head  of  this  clafs  I  think  k 


jl  proper  to  place  an  author,  who, 
if  he  has  not  thoroughly  treated  of  the 
gout,  yet  had  a  large  fhare  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  happened  with  regard  to  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  Defluxions  falling  on 
articulations  are  no  more  heard  of;  the 

bile,  phlegm,  and  many  other  humours 

- 

are  exploded  ;  the  gout  is  imputed  only  to 
a  particular  vitiation  of  the  Synovia,  a  term 
at  that  time  new,  and  which  fignified  the  li¬ 
quor  appointed  for  lubricating  different 
articulations,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  expofed 
to  violent  motions.  The  author  of  this 
alteration  was  Philip  Paracelfus,  who 
taught  that  the  gout  was  nothing  more 
than  the  acrimony  of  the  Synovia.  This 
acrimony,  according  to  him,  irritates  the 
oarts  nearefl:  the  articulations,  and  con- 
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fequently  occafions  very  fenfible  and  acute 
pains.  But  a  Angularity  in  his  opinion 
is,  that  in  the  diftinftion  which  he  would 
have  made  between  the  pains  of  the  gout 
and  thofe  of  venereal  diftempers,  for  which 
he  affigns  the  fame  caufe,  he  intimates, 
that  the  pains  of  the  gout  are  more  acute 
than  in  the  other  diftemper,  tho’  the  acri¬ 
mony  be  lefs  confiderable  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  The  only  reafon  adduced  by 
him  is,  an  antipathy  in  the  Synovia,  to 
every  thing  heterogeneous  to  it.  This 

reafon,  without  going  too  far,  I  may  af- 

» 

firm  to  be  too  vague  and  general  ;  for 
what  organical  party  of  our  body,  what 
kind  of  humours  contained  in  it,  are  not 
embaraffed  by  heterogeneous  bodies,  that  * 
nature  does  not  require  the  expulfion  of  f 
What  efforts  does  it  not  itfelf  ufe  to  attain  it,  • 
without  the  help  of  art  ?  Paracelfus  gives 
himfelf  little  trouble  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  fynovia  contracts  this  acri¬ 
mony,  he  enters  into  no  details,  nor  does  he 
lay  down  any  method  of  cure.  So  that  all  the 

C  3  ad* 
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advantage,  with  regard  to  this  diftemper, 
that  can  be  gained  from  his  writings,  is,  fo 
exact  a  knowledge  of  its  feat,  that/  in 
this  particular,  all  other  authors  have  fol- 
lowed  him, 

tr  ’  •  _  .  _  . 

Van  Helmont,  who  glories  in  being  a 
difciple  of  Paracelfus,  gives  the  reader  to 
underftand,  that  his  matter  was  able  to 
cure  the  gout,  tho’  he  has  not  fpoken  of 
the  method.  He  alfo  owns  that  he  has 
not  affigned  the  true  caufe,  and,  in  con-? 
fequence,  his  own  thoughts  were  engaged 
in  the  difcovery  of  it.  But  let  us  fee  if 
he  has  focceeded  any.  better. — He  begins 
by  refuting  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  at** 
tribute  this  diftemper  to  defluxions  or  de** 
ppfitums,  which  he  calls  catarrhs  ;  and  pre¬ 
tends,  that  the  gout  being  hereditary,  nofuch 
caufe  can  be  admitted;  as  any  hetero¬ 
geneous  fubftance  contained  in  the  femen 
would  entirely  deftroy  its  fecundity,  fo 
as  to  render  it  noxious  to  propagation. 
But  he  immediately  contradicts  himfelf  in 

r  '  giving 
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giving  his  own  opinion  of  the  caufe, 
laying  precifely  that  the  femen  may  con¬ 
tain  the  germ  of  the  gouty  humour,  or 
rather  its  impreflion.  Indeed,  to  guard 
himfelf  from  the  refleXions  he  cafts  on 
others,  he  informs  the  reader  that  this  ram 
remains  a  long  time  inactive  and  dormant 
as  it  were,  till  having  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  maturity,  it  declares  itfelf  by  a 
firft  fit.  In  fine,  thefe  are  his  very  words, 
The  charaXer  of  the  gout  remains  in  the 
femen  as  in  a  firft  life  during  which  it 
fleeps  like  a  fwallow  in  winter  till  the 
firft  fit. 

This  charaXer  is  an  acidity  which,  tho’ 

i  >* 

refident  in  the  femen,  does  not  infeX  it  ; 
nature  being  intent,  to  continue  it  in  its 
perfeXion,  and  therefore  it  caufes  itfelf  to 
be  felt  in  the  fynovial  humours,  which  are 
the  moft  analogous  to  the  femen,  and 
with  which  this  acidity  fhould  have  the 
greateft  affinity. 

C  4 
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On  this  hypothecs,  VanHelmont  endea¬ 
vours  to  account  for  the  principal  phenome¬ 
na  attending  the  goutj  and  his  fpecious 
manner  of  reafoning  has  gained  him  many 
followers.  But  he  has  omitted  giving  any 
proof  or  explanation  from  whence  this 
acidity  could  proceed,  the  caufe  of  which 
he  attributes  to  different  exceffes  without 
naming  them,  and  thus  falls  under  the 
fame  cenfure  with  all  the  authors  who 
have  preceded  him.  He  fhould  at  leafl 
have  defcribed  this  venereal  acidity  he  con-? 
tends  for.  It  is  alfo  without  any  fhew  of 
reafon  that  he  fuppofes  the  germ  of  the 
gout  to  lie  dormant  in  the  femen,  fince  he 
fays  the  contrary  of  the  fcorbutic  and  other 
germs,  which  fhould  not  be  if  any  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter  in  the  femen  render  it  un^ 
Fit  to  perform  its  natural  functions. 

*  ■  ■  ■  ■*  •  <•  •••  *  V.-  ..i-K*  4  4  4  •<-<  4.  \  \*  :  .  .  V  .  ;  :  * 

He  pretends  that  to  cure  the  gout,  the 
maturity  of  this  acidity  is  not  to  be  waited 
for  j  but  that  it  fhould  be  deftroyed  in  its 
principle,  by  means  of  the  coraline  arca- 

nurn* 
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num.  He  gives  no  defcription  of  it,  fay¬ 
ing  only  that  this  arcanum  is  metallic,  has 
the  colour  of  coral,  and  the  tafte  of  ho¬ 
ney,  and  its  effence  is  comparable  to  that 
of  gold. 

Sennertus  alfo  attributes  the  caufe  of 
the  gout  to  an  acidity  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  finds  fault  with  the  opinions  of  Pa- 
racelfus  and  of  the  other  cheraifts,  who, 
in  imitation  of  Tachenius,  make  the  gout 
to  proceed  from  a  mere  effervefcence  of 
the  fynovia,  oecafioned  by  an  acid.  I 
therefore  thought  it  deferved  a  feparate  ex¬ 
amination,  not  only  as  characterizing  the 
kind  of  acidity,  but  alfo  indicating  the 
vehicle,  that  is  the  humour,  with  which 
this  acidity  ought  to  be  mod  homogeneous. 
He  delivers  his  thoughts  in  the  following 
manner.  It  is  from  the  aliments  only 
which  man  makes  ufe  of,  that  the  gout 
proceeds  ;  and  of  thefe  aliments  the  great- 
eft  part  are  fupplied  him  by  the  earth, 
tvhich  communicates  to  them  its  princk 
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pies.  That  mod  commonly  communicat¬ 
ed  is  a  vitriolic  acid,  which  however 
changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  forms  a  tartarous  fait,  which 
paffes  from  the  plant  into  the  eater  of  it. 
The  foundation  of  this  reafoning  is,  that 
of  all  known  plants,  the  greateft  propor¬ 
tional  quantity  of  tartareous  fait  is  found 
in  that  which  produces  wine  ;  and  farther, 
that  of  all  vegetable  juices  wine  is  that 
which  rood  contributes  to  bring  on  the 
gout. 

He  was  not,  however,  ignorant,  that 
there  are  feme  kinds  of  wine,  which  tho* 
the  acid  and  tartar  are  found  in  the  ana- 
lyfes  of  them,  are  little  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  gout  ;  but  the  principle  of  this 
acid,  fays  he,  was  not  a  vitriolic  acid;  for 
obferving  the  climate  which  produced  thefe 
wines,  they  are  eafiiy  feen  to  be  the  growth 
of  a  light  fandy  earth,  and  therefore  con¬ 
tain  very  little  acid  ;  whilft  other  wines 
are  produced  in  clayey,  muddy,  ftoney, 

talcous4 
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talcous,  and  gypfous  foils,  or  in  fuch  as 
contain  fome  minerals,  all  which  abound 
in  a  vitriolic  acid. 

I  cannot  fee  why  Sennertus  fhould  think 
the  gout  was  derived  from  a  vitriolic  acid’ 
of  plants,  in  which  no  acid  of  that  cha« 
rafter  is  perceivable.  I  may  the  more 
confidently  take  upon  me  to  differ  from 
his  opinion,  as  I  can  demonftrate  that  the 
wines  which  contain  a  greater  quantity 

of  acid  than  others,  are  thofe  very  wines, 

»  '  < 

which,  fo  far  from  caufing  the  gout,  may, 

on  the  contrary,  prevent  it. 

#  •  ' 

Laftly,  according  to  this  author,  the 
vehicle  of  this  acid  is  not  the  aqueous  part 
of  the  blood,  tho’  faits  diffolve  more  eafily 
in  water  than  in  any  other  fluid;  but  the 
ferous,  which  is  the  thickeft  part.  The 
reafon  he  gives  for  this  is,  that  the  aque¬ 
ous  part,  from  its  fimplicity,  is  not  of  a 
pungency  to  produce  the  ftiarp  pains  of 
the  gout  ;  that  they  require  a  more  com-* 

pound 
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pound  menftruum,  and  he  prefers  the  fe¬ 
rons  part  of  the  blood  to  other  fluids.  But 
he  is  filent,  with  regard  to  what  he  means 
by  the  ferons  part;  all  he  fays  is,  that 

when  this  ferons  part  charged  with  acidity, 

\ 

feizes  the  articulations,  it  may  draw  on 
them  the  other  humours,  as  bile,  blood, 
phlegm,  &c.  That  it  is  thefe  humours 
which  form  the  tumours  on  the  articula¬ 
tions  in  a  fit  of  the  gout.  He  might  be 
credited  were  not  the  tumours  fo  eafily 
formed,  and  did  not  they,  as  quickly, 
change  their  fituation. 

As  mod  of  the  chemical  authors,  pos¬ 
terior  to  him,  have  looked  upon  this  fyf- 
tern  as  defective,  the  bare  expofition  of 
their  opinion  will,  I  believe,  fufficiently 
fiiew  that  Sennertus,  tho’  his  fyftem  is  not 
improbable,  was  unacquainted  with  the 
true  caufe  of  the  gout.  Indeed  thofe  mo¬ 
dem  authors,  who  could  not  but  acknow¬ 
ledge,  the  indigeftions  and  crudities  of  the 
flomaçh  to  be  the  mod  general  remote 

caufe, 
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çaufe,  were  thoroughly  aware  that  their 
effefts  would  extend  to  the  whole  mafs  of 
humours,  and  not  infect  any  one  in  par¬ 
ticular.  For  this  reafon  they  held  a  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  the  gout  to  be  a  particular 
fault  in  the  blood,  which  is  the  fource  of 
all  the  humours.  This  fault,  according 

f- 

to  them,  is  an  acrimony  more  particularly 
refiding  in  the  lymphatic  part  of  the 
blood,  occafioned  and  fupported,  by  any 
kind  of  lixivial  fait,  whether  fixed  or  vo¬ 
latile.  ' 

The  opinion  of  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  is  this. 
He  enters  into  no  detail  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  blood  may  be  corrupted  5 
nor  does  he  acquaint  us  how  thefe  faits  can 
be  conveyed  into  the  human  body. 

Fie  has,  however,  fucceeded  no  better 
than  others.  Thefe  faits  muft  either  be 
naturally  in  the  body,  as  if  they  were  in¬ 
tegrant  parts  of  it,  or  conveyed  into  it  by 
the  aliments.  But  the  faits  drawn  from 

animal 
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animal  bodies  are  well  known  to  be  rather 
a  produft  of  art  than  nature.  Befides 
they  are  all  volatile,  none  of  a  fixed  na¬ 
ture  being  found  among  them.  Again, 
were  thefe  faits  conveyed  into  the  body  by 
the  aliments,  thofe  who  live  only  on  vegeta¬ 
bles,  would  be  more  fubject  to  the  gout, 
than  thofe  who  eat  little  or  none  of  them  ; 
yet  the  contrary  is  well  known.  For  the 
legumem  abound  in  fait,  but  which  un¬ 
dergoes  a  great  alteration  in  digeftion, 
and,  as  the  ancients  fay,  minerals  alone 
can  withftand  the  aftion  of  the  ftomach> 
and  be  circulated  with  our  humours  un¬ 
changed.  Now  in  all  the  aliments  and 
liquors,  moil  fufpe&ed  of  a  tendency  to 
the  gout,  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  them  is 
to  be  perceived. 

The  refait  of  all  thefe  oppofite  opinions 
is,  that  an  acid,  or  acrimony  corrupting 
the  humours,  muft  be  received  as  the 
caufe  of  the  gout;  but  without  any  de- 
monftration,  that  it  is  really  the  caufe  of 

this 
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this  diftemper  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
be  faid  to  have  no  fhare  in  it  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reafon,  that  feveral  authors  have 
abandoned  this  fyftem,  and  exerted  them- 
felves  to  attain,  by  fome  other  method,  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  gout, 
as  I  am  now  going  to  fhew. 


CHAP.  III. 

Opinion  of  Fer melius. 

F1  Ernelius,  rejecting  all  the  foregoing 

fyftems,  as  far  from  giving  fatif- 

*  -  ♦ 

faction,  and  not  accounting  for  the  many 
quick  and  fubitaneous  changes  which  are 
known  to  happen  in  the  gout,  applied 
himfelf  to  form  a  new  one,  by  which 
thefe  phænomena  might  be  accounted  for. 
In  order  to  this,  he  places  the  only  caufe 
of  the  gout  in  phlegm  ;  this  phlegm  is 
not  that  which  has  its  fource  within  the 
head,  as  was  then  thought,  it  having  no 
other  way  of  reaching  the  parts  affe&ed 

by 
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by  the  gout  but  through  the  veffels,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  impofîible  $  but  a 
phlegm,  whofe  fource  is  in  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  head*  and  which  he  brings 
down  into  the  articulations  by  a  paffage 
of  his  own  invention,  lying  between  the 
fkin  and  the  flefh,  throughout  the  whole 

circumference  of  the  human  bodvt  the 

«/  J 

paflages,  fays  he,  being  there  very  large  and 
eafily  yielding* 

But  this  fyftem  has  met  with  many  op- 
pofers  ;  even  the  molt  implicit  difciples 
of  Ferneiius  have  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  mailer’s  principles.  To  difpatch  this 
fyftem  in  a  few  words,  I  fhall  obferve, 
that  Ferneiius  ftands  alone  in  admitting, 
the  only  caufe  of  the  gout  to  be  the  phlegm, 
defending  from  the  external  parts  of  the 
head,  and  likewife  with  regard  to  the  paf¬ 
fage  he  afligns  to  it. 

However  I  think  all  the  authors  who 
declare  for  phlegm  being  the  caufe  of 
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the  gout,  may  be  ranked  in  his  clafs,  whe¬ 
ther  this  phlegm  be  both  inward  and  out¬ 
ward,  whether  they  find  out  other  pafiages 
whereby  it  may  reach  the  articulations  î 
it  is  fufficient  for  me  that  they  abfolutely 
hold  the  only  eaufe  of  the  gout  to  pro- 
ceeed  from  phlegm,  from  whencefoever 
they  derive  it.  Some  derive  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  head,  fome  from  the  flo- 

mach  and  liver,  and  others  from  all 

/ 

parts  of  the  body  ;  but  all  agree  in  ap¬ 
pointing  the  veins  or  arteries  for  its  cir¬ 
culation.  Which  way  fo  ever  they  turn 
themfelves  they  are  all  fhort  of  the  mark 
they  aimed  at.  Any  other  diftemper,  e^ 
qually  with  the  gout,  may  be  caufed  by 
this  phlegm.  And  thus  I  difmifs  a  fyftem 
founded  on  fo  uncertain  a  bafis,  generally 
accounted  chimerical,  and  totally  banifhed 
from  the  colleges  and  pradtice. 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  opinion  of  thofe* 
who,  like  Sandtorius,  look  upon  the  want 
of  perfpiration  as  the  moft  general  eaufe 
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ôf  the  gout.  In  this  they  feem  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  daily  obfervation,  as  thofe  who 
are  fubjefl:  to  this  diftemper  feel  the  fit 
coming  on  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant  that 
their  perfpiration  has  been  intercepted. 
This  deficiency  of  perfpiration  may  for¬ 
ward  the  fits  in  a  gouty  perfon,  as  it  will 
eafily  fix  a  pleurify  or  peripneumony  in  a 
perfon  whofe  bread:  has  been  previoufly 
affected  5  but  it  ought  not  to  be  inferred 
from  thence  that  an  obftrufted  perfpira¬ 
tion  was  the  firft  caufe.  This  opinion 
therefore  I  think  I  may  juflly  reject,  as 
contrary  to  experience. 

*  .  % 

But  who  in  reality  are  the  perfons  molt  ex- 
pofed  to  the  diftempers  proceeding  from  a 
defeat  of  perfpiration  ?  Are  they  not  me¬ 
chanics,  or  thofe  of  laborious  occupa¬ 
tions  ?  Yet  thefe  are  the  perfons  whom  the 
gout  feldom  attacks.  This  opinion  may 
therefore  be  reje&ed  with  even  more  reafon 
than  that  of  the  ancients  and  the  chemifts, 
as  it  does  not  indicate  the  caufe  of  the 
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gout  5  and  the  phyficians  are  fo  far  agreed, 
that  one  only  can  be  admitted  which  is  of 
fo  fingular  a  quality  as  to  produce  this 
diftemper  and  no  other. 

*  C  H  A  P.  IV. 

'Opinion  of  Boerhaave  and  the  Moderns . 

TO  the  happy  difcovery  of  the  «cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  the  art  of 
healing  is  indebted  for  a  more  clear  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  caufes  of  diftempers;  efpe- 
dally  of  that  now  under  our  confidera- 
tion.  The  difficulties  which  attended  the 
difcovering  of  fources  for  the  matter  which 
produces  it,  and  the  courfe  it  takes,  are 
removed.  That  which  nature  has  given 
it  has  been  acquiefced  in,  and  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  human  body  being  better 
known,  the  mechanifm  of  diftempers,  alfo, 
by  a  neceffiary  confequence,  is  become  more 
certain. 

t)  a  Tho* 
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Tho*  Boerhaave  be  not  the  firfl  who  has 
fhewn  the  courfe  of  the  gout,  yet  the  whole 
'honour  is  due  to  him,  from  his  having  ex¬ 
tended  this  mechanical  principle  to  all 
difeafcs.  As  there  are  few  perfons  who 
have  deferved  more  highly  of  phyfic  than 
this  great  man,  I  readily  attribute  to  him 
the  glory  which  the  opinion  he  has  em¬ 
braced  deferves,  tho’  not  abfolutely  his 
own. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  this  diftemper 
he  makes  to  be  a  vitiation  of  the  mold  mi¬ 
nute  nervous  parts,  and  of  the  fluids  with 
which  they  are  humedtated.  The  vitiation 
'which  he  attributes  to  the  fluids  he  makes 
to  confift  in  an  adventitious  acrimony, 
and  a  tenacity  or  vifcidlty  :  that  of  the 
folids,  in  a  too  great  rigidity  $  to  which 
he  alfo  adds  the  too  frnall  diameter  of  the 
vcflels.  On  this  lait  caufe  he  feems  to  lay 
a  great  ïtfefs,  infinuating  that  if  the  gout 
indicates  itfelf  principally  in  the  parts  molt 

remote 
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remote  from  the  brain,  it  is  on  account  of 
their  firmnefs,  rigidity,  and  the  exercife  to 
which  they  are  fubject,  they  make  the 
greater  refiftance.  Befides,  this  proximate 
caufe,  according  to  him,  is  derived  from 
bad  digeftions,  the  refult  of  which  cannot 
be  made  ufe  of  by  nature  for  repairing  the 
nervous  fluid,  as  it  rather  corrupts  it.  He 

*  *  A 

even  thinks,  that  an  inveftigation  of  the 
remoter  caufes,  neceflarily  leads  to  this 
way  of  thinking.  In  fine,  when  the  gout 
declares  itfelf,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  all 
the  concoctive  funftions  are  vitiated.  This 
vitiation  being  fcarce  fenfible  either  in  the 
large  veflels  or  in  the  fluids,  is  the  reafon 
why  the  gout  has  hitherto  been  fo  difficult  to 
he  cured.  •’ 

i  '  .  .  ;  ’  I 

His  method  of  treatment  is  founded  on 
two  principles,  1.  The  vigour  of  the  vif- 
çera  is  to  be  reftored  by  corroboratives. 
2.  They  are  to  be  freed  from  the  acrid 
humour  contained  in  their  veflels,  or 
lodged  in  the  articulations.  For  deflroy- 
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ing  this  acrimony  he  orders  the  pattern 
alcaline  faits,  efpeçially  thofe  which  are 
volatile*  in  fmall  doles  only,  to  excite  a 
proper  moifture.  Laftly,  he  would  have 

it  evacuated  by  remedies  proper  for  ex- 
pelling  ferofities,  but  quickened  by  mer¬ 
curial  preparations.  He  further  adds, 
in  order  to  a  juft  application  pf  the  re¬ 
medies,  it  is  neceffary  carefully  to  attend 
to  the  remote  çaufes  of  the  gout  -,  and  alfq 
to  have  regard  to  the  age  and  conftitution 
of  the  patient. 

I  cannot,  in  part,  withold  my  affent 
from  Boerhaave’s  opinion.  The  too  great 
tenacity  and  vifcidity  of  the  juices,  and 
the  diameters  of  the  veflels  appointed  to 
convey  them,  now  too  much  contracted 
by  this  depravity,  are  fufficiently  demon- 
ftrated  by  experience  and  obfervation. 
This  mechanifm  is  too  palpable;  it  re¬ 
moves  all  objections  which  might  other- 
wife  be  made  againft  this  manner  of  rea- 

V-.‘ 
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It  is  not  To  with  regard  to  the  produc* 
live  caufe  of  this  vifcidity.  That  it  is  not 
in  any  manner  derived  from  bad  coftions 
or  digeftions  may  very  reafonably  be  pre¬ 
fumed  ;  thofe  who  are  frequently  afflifted 
with  the  gout  being,  in  general,  of  a 
good  conftitution,  and,  in  other  refpecls, 
enjoy  no  bad  ftate  of  health,  which  would 
not  certainly  be  the  cafe,  had  they  been 
affefted  with  fuch  a  diforder  of  the  digef- 
tive  functions,  which,  according  to  this 
author,  is  fuch  an  effential  preliminary  to 
the  gout. 

Much  more  eafily  may  the  diforder  which 
then  declares  itfeif  in  moft  of  the  func¬ 
tions  be  proved  to  be  a  confequence  of 
the  gout,  being  perceived  only  during  the 
time  of  a  fit,  than  the  gout  to  be  the 

effe£l  of  thefe  diforders. 
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Thus  Boerliaave  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  depraved  ftate  of  the  juices  which 
taufes  the  gout,  as  it  is  eafily  perceived 
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during  the  fits  ;  but  he  is  very  far  from* 
having  explained  the  caufe  of  that  depra¬ 
vation,  unlefs  it  be  faid,  that  acrimony 
alone  is  fufficient  :  but  according  to  him 
th  is  acrimony,  which  is  of  no  particular 
character,  fhews  itfelf  only  by  the  violent 
pains  during  the  fits.  Why  may  not  the 
fame  pains  be  imputed  to  the  tenfion  of 
the  fibres,  the  dilatations  of  the  veffels,  by 
containing  a  difproportioned  quantity  of 
fluid,  and  which  of  neceffity  muft  diftend 
them  ?  Befides,  the  acutenefs  of  thefe  pains 
proceeds  only  from  the  exquifite  fenfation 
of  the  veffds,  which  muft  be  imputed  to 
the  great  number  of  nerves  of  which  they 
are  compofed.  This  explanation  appears 
more  natural  as  it  is  purely  mechanical, 
and  therefore  a  better  can  hardly  be  given. 
Not  that  I  am  for  excluding  totally 
acrimony  from  the  gout;  I  own  that  it 
may  exift  in  fuch  cafes;  I  am  even  per- 

1  « 

fuaded  that  it  fometimes  does,  efpeciaîly 
in  that  kind  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  large  fwellings.  But  I  think  this 

acrimony 
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acrimony  arifes  only  from  a  too  long  ftag- 
nation  of  the  gouty  humour  in  the  parts 
affected  ;  and  that,  like  many  others,  it 
contrats  this  diftemperature  from  a  want 
of  motion  and  circulation. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  cure  our  author  re- 
commends  purgatives,  which  do  more  fen- 
vice  by  the  irritation  they  caufe  on  the 
nervous  parts,  whofe  elafticity  they  in- 
creafe,  than  by  the  copious  evacuations 
they  procure  ;  for,  in  the  latter  cafe,  they 
may  be  compared  with  fudorifics,  which, 
fo  far  from  attenuating  and  breaking  this 
vifcofity,  rather  contribute  to  the  infpiffa- 
tion,  divefting  it  of  the  little  ferum  which 
ferves  as  a  vehicle. 

In  this  opinion  I  include  that  of  almofl: 
all  modern  authors,  and  even  thofe  of  the 
prefent  time,  as  differing  only  in  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  delivered  ;  as  inhead  of  the 
words  vifeidity  or  tenacity,  fome  have  fub- 
ftituted  the  thickening  of  the  blood,  efpe- 

cialiy 
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dally  the  lymphatic  part,  fometimes  with, 
and  fometimes  without  acrimony.  Some, 
and  thefe  are  the  chemifts,  pretend  that 
this  infpiflation  is  the  effeél  of  a  mineral 
acid,  and  that  the  extreme  obftinacy  of  the 
difeafe  is  owing  to  this  acid.  Thefe  are 
the  principal  fyftems  which  have  appeared 
relating  to  the  gout.  Having  already  exa^ 
mined  thefe  laft  reafons,  I  jfhall  not  enter 
into  a  larger  detail  of  the  more  recent  fyf¬ 
tems,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tedioufnefs  of 
frequent  and  jejune  repetitions.  I  fhould 
be  juftly  cenfurable,  were  I  longer  to  inlift 
on  a  matter  which  is  of  no  great  utility, 
while  things  more  neceffary  and  interefting 
remain  unknown. 


PART 
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PART  II. 

t 

CHAP.  I. 

Hijlory  of  the  Gout,  and  of  its  Progrefs. 

MY  motive  for  attempting,  in  this 
work,  a  hiftory  of  the  gout  and  its 
progrefs,  is,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me  the 
only  diftemper,  which  has  attacked  man¬ 
kind  infenfibly  and  by  degrees.  For  of  all 
diftempers,  fome  were  felt,  even  from  the 
firft,  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  as  all  the  in¬ 
flammatory  diftempers,  the  different  fe¬ 
vers,  &c,  and  if  others  have  undergone 
any  alteration  it  has  been  for  the  relief  of 
mankind  ;  either  by  being  more  rare,  as 
the  leprofy  and  elephanthiafis,  or  lefs  vio¬ 
lent,  as  the  venereal  diftemper,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  which  depend  on  a  extraneous  vi¬ 
tiation,  which  has  infefted  the  mafs  of  hu¬ 
mours.  The  gout,  on  the  contrary,  has 
began  infenfibly  to  make  itfelf  known, 

and 
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and  feems  to  have  paffed  thro’  a  long  feries 
of  centuries  before  it  was  able  to  lay  man» 
kind  on  the  rack,  and  make  them  feel 
thofe  excruciating  pains,  of  which  it  has 
not  only  increafed  the  violence,  but  alfo 
extended  them  to  much  more  considerable 
numbers.  It  may  poffibly  be  imagined 
that  the  character  of  the  gout  does  not  dis¬ 
cover  itfelf  at  once  ;  that  it  becomes  worfe 
^nd  more  dangerous,  as  it  has  taken  the 
deeper  root,  and  in  proportion  to  its  an¬ 
tiquity.  But  the  contrary  is  proved  by  the 
hiftory  of  its  progrefs.  It  is  at  prefent  the 
very  fame  as  at  the  firft  inftant  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  afts  very  differently,  and 
this  merely  from  the  fault  of  mankind. 

In  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  character 
pf  the  gout  appeared  the  fame  as  it  now  does 
to  us,  fo  many  ages  fince  5  that  is,  that  in 
the  part  affecied  it  produced  the  fame  fymp- 
toms,  and  with  the  fame  obftinacy,  as  i- 
does  at  prefent*  The  whole  difference  at 
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prefent  (I  infift)  lies  in  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  and  perfons  at  prefent  af¬ 
fected.  If  the  gout  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
and  more  dangerous  than  formerly,  it  is 
only  as  it  attacks  more  noble  parts,  and 
more  neceffary  to  life,  than  at  its  begin¬ 
ning. 

* 

The  only  kind  of  gout  Hippocrates  was 
acquainted  with  was  that  which  affefted  the 
different  extremities,  as  I  have  fliewn  in 
the  firft  part  3  yet,  adds  he,  it  is  of  very 
long  continuance,  tho’  neither  dangerous 
nor  mortal.  Eunuchs,  women,  and  young 
perfons,  who  are  ftrangers  to  venereal 
pleafures,  he  fays,  are  not  fubject  to  the 

gout  3  by  which  he  feems  to  impute  the 

♦ 

only  caufe  of  this  diftemper,  to  an  excef- 
five  ufe  of  thofe  very  pleafures  3  and  from 
hence,  occafion  has  been  taken  to  attribute 
the  few  inftances  of  this  diftemper  in  his 
time,  to  the  moderation  and  virtue  of  his 
age  and  country,  as  I  have  before  obferved 

from 
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from  Galen*  But  I  can  by  no  means  fub~ 
fcribe  to  this  reafon*  I  dare  even  to  affirm 
the  contrary,  from  a  certain  proof  in  Hippo¬ 
crates  himfelf,  that  his  age  knew  little  re- 
ferve  in  matters  of  love,  when  he  is  de~ 
fcribing  â  diftemper  known  by  the  name 
of  tabes  dorfalis ,  which  I  (hall  here  trans¬ 
late  a  iumbary  confumption,  and  by  af- 
figning  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  the  vene¬ 
real  act  for  the  caufe  of  this  confumption* 
he  intimates  that  this  kind  of  excefs  was 
not  uncommon  in  his  time.  Thus  chaftitv 
was  not  the  virtue  of  the  age  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  and,  confequently,  the  few  inftances 
of  the  gout*  in  thofe  times,  cannot,  with 
any  folidity,  be  attributed  to  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  continence.  A  better  reafon  muff 
therefore  be  looked  for,  and  Galen  him¬ 
felf  furnifhes  it  in  another  place,  to 
the  following  purpofe. 

In  the  time  of  Hippocrates  few  perfons 
had  the  gout,  which  was  owing  to  their  tem- 
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perance  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  but  our 
times,  continues  he,  fee  the  quantities  and 
varieties  of  dainties  lb  exceffively  multiplied, 
that  any  farther  addition  fee  ms  impolîîble  -, 
and  it  is  this  which  has  rendered  the  number 
afflicted  with  the  gout  almofl.  infinite  j  the 
very  eunuchs,  tho’  incapable  of  venereal 
pleafures,  are  not  free  from  the  attacks  of 
the  gout,  and  women,  before  the  cefi'a- 
tion  of  their  periodical  difcharges,  bring  it 
on  them  by  their  excelles,  indulgence,  and 
want  of  exercife. 

The  character  of  the  gout  being  evi¬ 
dently  the  fame  among  all  gouty  perlons, 
and  in  different  countries,  it  muff  be  the 
effeft  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe.  It  is 
therefore  with  good  reafon  that  I  reject 
an  immoderate  ufe  of  venery  as  the 
caufe  of  the  gout;  feeing  eunuchs  have 
not  been  always  exempt  from  this  dis¬ 
temper,  nor  has  the  fame  caufe  ever  been 
afligned  for  its  afflicting  the  fair  fex.  Laftly, 
t  ‘  in- 
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Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  only  caufe  of  the 
gout  ;  but  may  not  the  fame  caufe  give  rife 
to  it  alfo  in  men  ? 

.  .  * 

The  prevalence  of  intemperance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Galen,  greatly  contributed  to 
fpread  the  gout.  He  further  adds,  and 
Cælius  Aurelianus  fays  the  fame,  that  an¬ 
cient  phyficians  held  the  gout  to  pafs  from 
fathers  to  children,  and  that  it  was  become 
hereditary.  This  Galen  proves  as  far  as  the 
cafe  admits  of  proof,  affirming  that  he  has 
feen  gouty  perfons,  who  fo  far  from  being 
chargeable  with  any  excefs*  had  always 
obferved  an  exemplary  fobriety  ;  but  that, 
unfortunately  for  them*  their  fathers  or 
anceftors  were  gouty,  and  thus  probably 
the  femen  had  been  corrupted,  or  at  lead: 
infected  with  the  germ  of  the  gout. 

But  intemperance  and  propagation  are 
not  the  only  caufes  mentioned  by  Galen 

of 
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of  the  progrefs  of  this  diftemper;  from 
the  improper  ufe  of  topics,  moft  of  them 
repellents,  he  obferved  at  that  time,  ex¬ 
traordinary  confequences  in  the  gout  ;  which 
induced  him  to  fay  that  they  ought  to  he 
adminiftred  with  great  caution.  Tho’  the 
caufe  of  the  gout  was  admitted  to  be  a 
vitiation  of  the  juices,  yet  it  was  treated  as 
purely  local,  and  to  be  eliminated  by  to¬ 
pics,  or,  that  the  ufe  of  them  would,  at 
leaft,  procure  fome  relief.  This  method 
of  treatment,  inftead  of  relieving  the  pa¬ 
tients,  often  brought  their  lives  into  immi¬ 
nent  danger  ;  the  gouty  humour  lodged  in 
the  extremities  being  driven  from  its  fta- 
tions  by  fuch  applications,  removed  and 
fixed  itfelf  upon  the  lungs,  whence  the  pa¬ 
tients  were  fuffocated  before  they  could  re¬ 
ceive  affiftance  ;  or  rather  the  diftemper  being 
arrived  at  this  height,  the  patients  were  given 
over,  either  becaufe  this  effedt  was  then 
unknown,  or  the  firfi:  difeovery  infufficient 
to  point  out  the  method  of  cure. 
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This  kind  of  repelled  gout,  which 
gave  rife  to  that  fort  of  irregular  gout, 
called  the  tranflated  gout,  became  more 
frequent  in  the  times  of  Oribafius  and 
Ætius,  notwithilanding  its  fatal  confe- 
q uences,  Alexander  Trallianus  fays,  that 
in  his  time  the  gout  was  very  much  to  be 
feared,  very  dangerous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  obftinate,  that  it  was  called  the 
difgrace  of  phyfic.  He  feems  to  acquiefce 
in  this  prejudice,  by  fhewing,  that  till  his 
time  the  true  caufe  had  not  been  known, 
and  he  himfelf  does  not  explain  it.  All 
his  reafon  for  advancing  this  aflertion  was, 
that  the  phylicians  applied  hot  and  repell¬ 
ing  remedies,  as  if  the  gouty  humour  was 
cold,  and  he  himfelf  applied  only  emol¬ 
lients,  as  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  gout 
was  hot.  ' 

Yet  he  himfelf,  after  the  recrementitious 
humours,  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  are 
fufficiently  evacuated,  permits  aftringent 
and  repercuffive  remedies.  He  adds,  that 
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by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  fuffo- 
cation,  fo  common  in  his  time,  is  not  to 
be  apprehended  ;  the  metaftafis  of  the 
gouty  humour  being  by  that  means  pre¬ 
vented.  But  if  he  (hews  the  means  of 
preventing  the  tranflation  of  the  gout,  he 
does  not  fay  a  word  on  the  method  of 
treating  it,  when  it  happens. 

Paulus  Ægineta  is  the  perfon  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this,  who  explains  it 
in  the  following  manner  :  every  time  the 
gouty  humour  fettles  on,  dr  attacks  any 
part  more  noble  than  the  extremities,  all 
endeavours  mull  be  ufed  for  recalling  this 
humour  to  the  extremities,  otherwife  à 
fatal  iuffocation  will  enfue.  He  does  not 
however  give  entire  fatisfaftion,  for  in  his 
whole  book  there  are  no  methods  laid  down 
for  obtaining  this  end;  he  mentions  no  re¬ 
medy,  then  known  to  be  proper  for  pro¬ 
moting  this  revulfion,  this defirable  change, 
which  m  u  ft  be  effected  with  the  utmoft 
expedition. 
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However  it  be,  the  hiftory  at  prefent 
under  con  fide  ration,  is  greatly  enrich¬ 
ed  by  reading  his  treadle  ;  he  not  only 
mentioning  the  gout  repelled  or  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  application  of  repellent 
topics,  or  by  the  too  long  continued  ufe 
of  hot  medicines,  but  alfo  feveral  other 
fpecies  of  irregular  gouts.  In  his  e- 
numeration  of  the  parts  fubjeft  to  the 
gout,  we  firft  meet  with  the  articulations 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  of  the  ribs, 

■  and  of  the  jaw.  He  fpeaks  of  them  in 
filch  a  manner  as  fhews  thefe  nhænomena 

jl 

were  very  rare;  it  is  a  kind  of  gout  which 
the  modern  phyficians  have  diftinguilhed 

■  by  the  name  of  wandring .  He  adds,  that 
fame  have  felt  the  effetts  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  in  their  ears,  throat,  liver,  and  fpleen, 
which  laft  I  (hall  call  felf-tranflated  gout  ; 
for  tho’  thefe  two  kinds  are  felt  only  by 
perfons  who  have  been  previoufly  afflidted 
with  the  regular  gout,  yet  they  are  very 

:  different  from  the  accidentally  tranflated 
gout  mentioned  by  Galen,  this  being 

purely 
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purely  the  effeft  of  topics  ill-applied,  and 
the  others  take  place  independantly  of  any 
kind  of  topics  whatever. 

There  is  ftill  another  fpecies  of  irregu¬ 
lar  gout  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  two  laff, 
called  by  modern  authors  the  indetermi¬ 
nate  gout;  the  gouty  humour  offering  it- 
felf  to  almoft  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  threatening  them  all  alike.  To  be 
apprehenfive  of  this  kind,  it  is  fufficient  to 
have  been  afflicted  with  the  regular  gout  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
provoke  it  by  medicine,  as  any  application 
feldom  fails  of  turning  it  off  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  happinefs  if  the  diftemper  does  not 
thereby  become  more  dangerous  by  fix¬ 
ing  totally  on  fome  noble  and  vital 
part. 

Laftly,  I  muff  not  omit  a  kind  of  irre¬ 
gular  gout,  and  properly  fo  called,  from  its 
feizing  on  fome  of  the  noble  parts,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  lungs  and  the  ftomach,  with- 

E  3  out 
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out  previoufly  (hewing  itfelf  in  any  other 
part.  Yet  theperfons  thus  fuddenly  feized 
in  thefe  noble  parts  mu  ft  neceflarily  be  the 
ifllie  of  parents  who  were  afflicted  with 
the  gout. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  demonftrate  that 
many  afthmatical  perfons  have,  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  the  gout's  attacking  them,  found 
themfelves  relieved  from  and  cured  of  their 

;  :  '  i  . 

afthma.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  not 

j  "  ’  ■*'  .• 

uncommon  ;  but  when  the  gouty  humour 
has  affedted  the  ftomach  it  is  not  fo.  I 
have  never,  in  any  author,  met  with  an 
obfervation  afcertaining  the  cure  of  the 
complaints  which  are  the  confequences  of 
fuch  attacks,  by  removing  the  matter  to  the 
extremities  ;  but  I  can  produce  two  in¬ 
ftances  of  perfons  perfedlly  cured  by  means 
of  remedies  proper  in  the  cure  of  the  gout. 
Thefe  remedies  had  been  prefcribed  them  for 
no  other  reafon  than  from  their  being  the 
offspring  of  gouty  parents.  Ifhallfpeak  more 
fully  of  them,  when  I  come  to  treat  par¬ 
ticularly 
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ticularly  of  this  kind.  This  is  the  whole 
progrefs  made  by  the  gout  fmce  its  firft 
commencement.  All  authors  unanimoufly 
agree  in  afcribing  the  caufe  to  mifconduft, 
either  in  the  regimen,  or  by  improper  re¬ 
medies,  which  laft  I  have  already  taken  no¬ 
tice  of.  All  that  remains  is  to  fhew  the 
principal  evils  which  arife  from  a  want  of 
regimen,  which  I  (hall  do  with  the  great- 
eft  perfpicuity,  after  recapitulating  the  dif¬ 
ferent  progreffes  already  fpecified,  and 
which  I  fhall  fix  at  certain  epochas,  that 
every  one  may  be  informed  of  the  time 
this  diftemper  has  taken  up  to  arrive  at  its 
prefent  ftate. 

1.  The  gout  in  its  infancy,  that  is,  in 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  about  five  hundred 
years  before  the  chriftian  æra,  attacked 
only  the  articulations  of  the  extremities  -P 
tho’  painful,  it  was  neither  mortal,  dan¬ 
gerous,  nor  very  frequent  ;  intemperance 
at  that  time  not  being  fo  much  in  vogue. 

E  4 
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2.  During  the  ages  between  Hippocra¬ 
tes  and  Galen,  the  phyficians  perceived  the 
gout  to  defcend  from  parents  to  children  by 
propagation,  that  it  became  hereditary, 
becaufe  they  obferved  that  children  who 
had  not  deferved  it  by  any  debaucheries* 
were  feized  with  it.  At  prefen t  this  is  an 
undifputed  truth. 

3.  That  courfe  which  the  gout  had  already 
taken,  was  what  induced  Galen,  about  the 
end  of  the  fécond  century,  to  admit  this 
caufe  among  thofe  to  which,  in  his  time* 
was  attributed  the  frequency  of  this  dif- 
temper,  which  he  fo  bitterly  complains  oh 
For  at  that  time  eunuchs  and  women  were 
attacked  by  it;  which  he  attributes  to  the 
enormous  intemperance  of  his  age,  fuch 
as-  feemed  incapable  of  addition.  Hitherto 
the  gout  fiiewed  itfelf  only  in  the  extre¬ 
mities,  and  had  a  determinate  progrefs  ; 
but  Galen,  for  the  firft  time,  obferved  an 
irregularity  in  its  progrefs,  occafioned  by 
the  removal  of  the  gouty  matter  from  the 

ex- 
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extremities  to  the  lungs.  This  removal 
produced  a  hafty  fuffocation.  Thus  we 
have  a  gout  not  only  more  frequent,  but 
even  more  dangerous;  this  fpecies  is  called 

a  gout  accidentally  tranflated. 

.  / 

4.  All  the  authors  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  century  pretty  well  agree  with  Galen, 
and  mention  this  irregularity  in  the  gout . 
they  even  relate  that  the  fuffocation  occa- 
fioned  by  the  removal  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  to  the  lungs,  became  every  day  more 

« 

common,  from  the  improper  treatment 
practifed  in  the  regular  gout. 

5.  Paulus  Ægineta,  who  lived  in  the 
feventh  century,  mentions  other  irregu¬ 
larities,  viz.  1.  That  this  diftemper  attack¬ 
ed  not  only  the  articulations  of  the  extre¬ 
mities,  but  alfo  thofe  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  the  ribs,  and  the  jaws.  2.  That 
without  any  removal  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  by  repellent  topics,  this  humour 
affefted  in  fome  perfons,  the  lungs,  the 

liver. 
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liver,  the  throat,  and  the  fpleen.  The 
firft  of  thefe  irregularities  is  at  prefent 
known  by  the  name  of  the  wandring  gout  ; 
to  the  latter  I  give  the  name  of  felf-tranf- 
lated  gout,  as  not  being  caufed  by  the 
applications  of  topics,  like  that  mention¬ 
ed  by  Galen. 

6.  To  conclude,  during  the  later  ages  two 
kinds  of  irregular  gout  had  been  perceived  ; 
the  firft  called  indeterminate,  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  body  being  equally  threat¬ 
ened  with  an  attack  ;  the  fécond  is  the  ir¬ 
regular  gout,  properly  fo  called,  which 
is  entirely  the  fruit  of  an  hereditary  gout. 
The  gout,  in  its  different  ftages,  has  been 

generally,  and  on  good  grounds,  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  different  debauches  which  have 

\ 

fucceeded  one  another  in  a  daily  multipli¬ 
cation  ;  but  thefe  debauches,  thefe  ex¬ 
cédés,  may  equally  occafion  all  forts  of 
diftempers.  So  that  it  ftill  remains  to 
know  which  kind  of  debauch  is  of  a  more 
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gouty  tendency  than  others.  Little  more 
infight  is  to  be  found  in  thofe  authors  who 
maintain,  that  this  difteraper,  even  when 
not  hereditary,  may  be  caufed  by  intem¬ 
perance  in  eating  and  drinking,  they  hav¬ 
ing  omitted  giving  any  clear  and  exprefs 
declaration  of  the  quality  which  thefe  foods 
and  liquors  muft  neceffarily  have,  to  bring 
on  the  gout,  and  not  any  other  diftemper. 
Thofe  among  them,  who  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  decide  this  point,  have 
fallen  into  an  error  ;  they  attribute  to  the 
aliments  and  liquors  a  quality  which  is  not 
found  in  them.  Befides,  if  this  quality 
which  they  require  be  found  in  great  a- 
bundance  in  certain  kinds  of  food,  it  is 
precifely  in  thofe,  which,  fo  far  from 
caufing  the  gout,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
lather  prefervatives  againfi:  it» 
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CHAP.  II. 

CharaSler  of  the  Gout. 

> 

PRevioufly  to  the  indication  of  the  true 
proximate  caufe  of  the  gout,  it  will 
not  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  to  delineate 
the  character  of  this  diftemper.  It  has 
always  appeared  fo  fmgular,  that,  by  the 
variety  with  which  it  is  fometimes  ac¬ 
companied,,  it  has  deceived  the  greateft 
part  of  phyficians. 

l  The  gout,  in  general,  fee  ms  to  de¬ 
light  in  attacking  perfons  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  who  live  in  opulence  and 
inactivity.*  It  fpares  the  wretched,  and 
thofe  who  rapport  themfelyes  by  laborious 
callings. 

2.  Some  perfons  there  are  who  live  in 
fplendcr  and  eafe,  yet  never  feel  any  thing 
of  the  gout  5  whilft  it  harrafles  the  poor, 

and 
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and  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  undergo  the 
greateft  labours  and  fatigues. 

3.  Among  the  number  of  gouty  per¬ 
lons,  many  with  reafon  attribute  their  dif- 
temper  to  their  having  made  too  liberal  a 
ufe  of  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  others,  who  fo  far  from  having  in¬ 
dulged  themfelves  in  any  intemperate 
draughts  of  this  liquor,  have  ftriftly  ab- 
ftained  from  it  during  their  whole  lives  ; 
yet  are  tortured  with  this  diftemper,  tho’  it 
could  not  be  hereditary  in  them.' 

4.  In  fome  climates,  very  few  efcape 
the  gout  ;  there  are  others  again  where 
this  diftemper  is  almoft  unknown. 

5.  There  are  aliments  and  liquors  in 
which  excefs  greatly  contributes  to  in- 
creafe  the  gout  $  whilft  there  are  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  fometimes  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  efpecially  drinks,  which  have  no 
fuch  tendency. 

6.  Tho: 
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6.  Tho*  perfons  of  a  fedentary  pro- 
Feftion,  have  lived  with  fobriety,  they  are 
more  fufceptible  of  the  gout,  than  thofe 
who,  together  with  exceffes  and  debau¬ 
cheries,  ufe  a  great  deal  of  exercife. 

7.  Upon  tl>e  whole,  the  moft  chafte;  thé 
moft  foh^r  perfons  are  fometimes  not  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  the  gout;  whilft  o- 
thers,  who  have  revelled  in  every  kind  of 
debauchery,  are  ftrangers  to  it.  Thefé 
are  not  all  the  phænomena  relating  to  the 
gout  ;  for  there  are  others  much  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  pro¬ 
pagation,  that  is,  when  it  is  hereditary* 
and  defcendsfrom  father  to  children.  For 
ï  .  Children  begotten  by  an  aged  father; 
are  more  fubjeâ:  to  this  diftemper;  than 
the  ilfue  of  the  fame  father,  before  he 
had  felt  any  fymptoms  of  the  gout.  21 
It  is  not  a  neceffary  confequence  that  a 
child  begotten  by  a  gouty  father  fhall  have 
the  gout,  the  world  abounding  in  inftances 
of  perfons  who  never  have  any  fymptoms 

of 
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of  this  diftemper,  tho’  their  fathers  were 
extremely  tortured  by  it.  3.  Children/ 
exempt  from  the  gout  themfelves,  tranfmit 
it  to  their  own  children.  Sometimes  this 
malady  fhall,  as  it  were,  intermit  its  force 
in  the  father  and  the  children,  to  fliew  it 
with  the  greater  violence  in  the  grand¬ 
children.  4.  In  fome  it  is  felt  much 
fooner  than  in  others.  In  fine,  when  he¬ 
reditary,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  for 
the  firft  time  it  does  not  appear  under  the 
regular,  but  under  an  irregular  form  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  aware  of  it. 

By  this  narrative  it  fhould  feem  no  eafy 
matter  to  preferve  one's  felffrom  the  .gout, 
all  perfons  being  indifcriminately  attacked 
by  it  :  no  ftate,  no  condition,  no  callings 
no  kind  of  life  affording  a  fecurity  againft; 

1  «  __  * 

this  diftemper.  Befides  the  difficulty  of 
properly  treating  it,  from  its  appearing  to 
arife  from  different  caufes  ;  yet  I  prefume 
to  affert,  that  it  is  one,  and  the  fame  caufe 

that 
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that  produces  it  in  all  gouty  perfons; 
The  acquired  and  hereditary  gout  may 
poffibly  feem  to  admit  of  a  difference  : 
but  there  is  none  ;  I  repeat  it*  the  caufe  is 
the  fame  in  both  kinds.  But  to  clofe  in  a 
few  words,  this  caufe  can  be  refident  only 
in  gouty  habits,  and  fo  peculiar  is  it  to  them* 
that  there  is  no  reafon  ever  to  fufpeét  it  in 
fuch  as  are  not  gouty*  If  it  be  difcoverable 
in  the  fit  of  the  diftemper,  why  fhould  we 
not  acquiefce  in  it  ?  Why  is  recourfe  to  be 
had  to  another  chimerical  caufe,  the  exift- 
.en ce  of  which  cannot  be  demonftrated  ? 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Caufe  of  the  Gout. 

•  7  -  -  i 

*.  .  ^  > 

IT  is  agreed,  by  moft  authors,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  only  one  caufe  of  the  gout, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  hitherto  difco- 
vered  this  caufe  ;  and  this  has  produced 
fuch  a  multitude  of  fyftems  relating  to 
this  diftemper.  Every  one  has  applied 

him- 
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himfelf  to  forming  an  hypothecs,  by 
which  to  account  for  fuch  phænomena, 
as  were  impoffible  to  be  folved  by  the  fyf- 
tem  he  oppofed  ;  but  without  perceiving 
that  his  own  laboured  under  the  fame  de¬ 
fers,  for  which  he  reproached  others.  Ï 
own,  however,  that  thofe  who  have  af- 
figned  excefs  in  liquors  and  folid  aliments 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  are  partly  in 
the  right.  I  agree  with  them  in  admitting 
the  fame  caufe,  and  only  differ  from  them 
with  refpect  to  the  particular  qualities  of 
thefe  foods  and  liquors. 

The  true  and  only  caufe  of  the  gout, 
I  maintain  to  be  the  ufe  made  of  liquors 
and  aliments,  which  contain  too  great  an 
abundance  of  mucilage  :  nor  is  it  necefiary 
to  have  recourfe  to  debauchery  and  excefs  ; 
this  caufe  alone  being  fufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  different  phænomena  which  at¬ 
tend  the  gout;  with  the  further  advantage 
that  it  is  diftinguifhable  by  every  one  af- 

F  flidted 
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fliéted  with  this  difeafe  ;  for  that  the  gouty 
humour  is  a  real  mucilage,  may  fuf- 
ficiently  be  proved  from  even  the  fight  and 
touch  of  it. — It  has  ihe  fame  confiftency, 
the  fame  tranfparency,  as  other  mucilagi¬ 
nous  humours.  It  has  alfo  a  tenacity,  vif- 
cidity,  or  fizy  quality,  which  glues  together 
the  parts  in  contact  ;  a  peculiar  effect  of 
mucilages.  By  mucilage  I  mean  a  mixt 
body,  compounded  of  very  little  oil,  a  great 
deal  of  earth,  and  a  very  large  quantity 
of  water  and  air  ;  and  which,  confequent- 
ly,  is  vifcid  and  glutinous. 

\ 

Here,  indeed,  would  be  the  proper 
place  for  demonftrating  that  this  mucila¬ 
ginous  matter  refides  in  the  very  aliments 
generally  ufed  by  gouty  people  :  but  the 
proof  of  it  requiring  an  extenfive  difcuf- 
fion,  I  fhall  refer  it  to  the  following  chap¬ 
ter  ;  and  here,  which  is  not  lefs  necelîary, 
proceed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
this  mucilage  produces  the  gout. 


All 


I 
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All  aliments  contain  a  greater  or  lefTer 
quantity  of  mucilage;  thofe  alfo  which 

contain  the  moft  are  more  nutritive 
than  thofe  which  contain  lefs.  This 

mucilage  appears  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
the  nutritive  particles,  that  is,  of  the 
particles  which  are  to  be  affimilated, 
fo  as  either  to  become  organical  parts  of 
our  bodies,  or,  at  leaft,  to  contribute  to 
their  fupport  and  increafe.  This  muci¬ 

laginous  matter  is  of  very  eafy  digeftion, 
and  can  only  hurt  by  its  fuperabundance, 
which  occafions  an  infpiffation  in  the  mafs 
of  humours,  or  in  the  blood  in  general.  This 
infpiffation  is  more  confiderable  in  the  fi¬ 
brous  or  lymphatic  parts,  with  which  it 
has  moft  analogy,  than  in  any  other. 

When  this  infpiffation  is  become  fuch 
as  to  obftrudt  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  nature  herfelf  endeavours  to  throw 
off  the  incumbrance.  The  circula¬ 
tion,  after  being  for  fome  time  imped¬ 
ed,  becomes  fwifter ;  the  fecretions  are 

« 
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increafed,  and  efpecially  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
thofeof  thefynovial  glands  ;  the  fuperabun¬ 
dance  depofits  itfelf  there,  the  diameters 
of  the  veffels  belonging  Xo  thofe  articu¬ 
lations  being  proportioned  to  this  hu¬ 
mour  ;  and  becaufe  there  is  doubtlefs 
in  the  fynovial  glands  a  particular  me- 
chanifm  for  this  fecretion  ;  as  there  is  in 
the  kidneys  for  the  fecretion  of  the  urine, 
and  another  in  the  liver  for  the  bile  ^ 
as  may  be  readily  conceived,  feeing  the 
humour  fecreted  by  the  fynovial  glands,  is 
purely  mucilaginous» 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  gout  is  occa- 
fioned  merely  by  a  fuperabundance  of 
lymph,  too  much  infpiflated  by  mucilaginous 
fubflances,  which  nature  generally  endea¬ 
vours  to  free  herfelf  from,  and  this  it  per¬ 
forms  by  a  kind  of  depuration. 

This  fuperabundance  of  lymph  muft 
arife  from  good  digeftions,  otherwife  it 
would  occafion  other  diftempers,  as  fe¬ 
vers, 
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vers,  obftruftions,  inflammatory  difeafes  ; 
as  may  be  eafily  proved  in  gouty  per- 
fons,  who  fometimes,  by  their  own  ill- 
conduft,  and  an  improper  regimen,  are 
feized  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  diftempers. 
What  proves  that  crudities  of  the  ftomach 
are  not  the  chief  caufes  in  producing  the 
gout,  is,  that  after  recovering,  for  inftance, 
from  a  continuous  fever,  which  is  only  the 
effeft  of  a  bad  digeftion,  a  fit  of  the  gout 
foon  follows.  The  peccant  humours,  at 
leaft  the  greateft  part  of  them,  have,  not- 
withftanding,  been  carried  off  by  the  eva¬ 
cuations  excited  in  order  to  remove  the 
fever.  Tho’  thefe  evacuations  removed  the 
fever,  they  have  not  difiodged  the  gout,  nor 
even  prevented  the  fit  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  means  employed  for  the  cure  of  diftem¬ 
pers  have  been  found  by  experience  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  fits  of  the  gout,  tho’,  fome- 
times,  with  lefs  violence.  Now,  if  the  cor¬ 
pulence  generally  obferved  in  gouty  people, 
and  the  no  fmall  fhare  of  health  generally 
enjoyed  by  them,  be  duly  confidered  they 

F  3  muft 
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muft  be  allowed  to  have  good  digeftions, 
efpecially  when  out  of  the  fit. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  during  the  pa- 
roxyfms,  gouty  perfons  have  generally  an 
univerfal  naufea,  which  infallibly  indicates 
a  depravation  of  the  digeftive  juices  : 
but  this  naufea,  this  depravation,  entirely 
proceeds  from  the  action  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour,  feeing  this  depravation  abates  as  a 
gouty  humour  becomes  fettled,  the  organs 
of  digeftion  foon  refume  their  proper  tone 

without  the  affiftance  of  medicines,  and 

*  ? 

become  again  depraved  on  the  next  accefs 
of  the  fit  ;  after  which  they  reftore  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  manner  ;  unlefs,  that  in 

order  to  haften  the  recovery,  medicines 

» 

were  called  in,  which  while  they  removed 
the  firft  diforder,  corredted  or  diminifhed 

the  abundance  of  the  gouty  humour  at  the 
fame  time. 

In  fine,  the  fame  happens  in  the  gout, 
as  in  many  other  diftempers,  which  de¬ 
pend 
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pend  on  a  particular  fpecies  of  virulence. 
How  often  has  the  fmall-pox  been  known  to 
follow  immediately  a  dangerous  diftemper, 
which  has  been  removed  by  medicines,  and 

y  J 

thepuftules  appear  on  the  recovery  from  the 
former  diftemper.  This  is  ftill  more  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  gouty  perfons,  who  almoft 
univerfally  feel  fome  fymptoms  of  the 
gout  during  their  recovery,  or  immediate¬ 
ly  afterwards. 

All  eruptive  difeafes  are  cured  only  by  a 
depuration  of  the  blood.  May  not  the 
gout  be  faid  to  terminate  in  a  depura¬ 
tion?  This  depuration  is,  indeed,  very 
different;  in  eruptive  diftempers  the  de¬ 
puration  is  carried  to  the  fkin  ;  in  the 

gout  it  depofits  itfelf  in  the  fynovial 

* 

glands  of  the  articulations,  or  in  thofe 
moft  analogous  to  them.  If  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  depuration  is  transferred  to  any 
of  the  vifeera,  fuch  depuration  is  fo  far 

4 

from  relieving,  that  it  often  kills  the 
patient.  If  in  the  gout  the  depuration, 

F  4  or, 
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or,  to  ufe  the  common  language,  if  the 
gouty  matter  attacks  the  vifcera,  what  ra¬ 
vages  does  it  not  make  ?  Is  it  not  to  he 
equally  dreaded  with  the  other  ?  In  the 
fmall-pox,  and  other  fimiiar  diftempers, 
are  not  all  poffible  methods  ufed  to  force 
the  depuration  outwards  ?  And  in  the  gout, 
efpecially  the  irregular,  what  remedies  are 
not  tried  for  removing  it  to  the  extremities 
and  fixing  it  there  ? 

But  it  is  faid  the  eruptive  diftempers  are 
caufed  by  a  particular  virulence,  which  it  is 
neceffary  to  expel  :  the  gout  has  never  been 
looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  any  fuch  vi¬ 
rulence.  The  objection  is  plaufible  ;  but 
my  anfwer  to  it  is,  fo  Angular  is  the  nature 
of  the  gout,  that  a  depravation  affedling  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours  muff  unavoidably 
be  admitted,  feeing  it  is  hereditary.  Be- 
fides,  this  depravation  produces  in  the  gout 
the  very  fame  effeft  as  the  virulence  in  ci¬ 
ther  depuratory  fevers. 


I  have 
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I  have  affirmed  that  the  gout  is  only  an 
infpiffation  of  the  blood,  efpecially  in  the  . 
fibrous  or  lymphatic  part,  occafioned  by 
too  great  a  quantity  of  mucilage.  I  fup- 
pofe  I  fhall  not  be  called  upon  to  prove 
that  mucilages  contribute  to  thicken  the 
juices  ;  a  quality  inherent  in  them  ;  they 
are  all  known  of  themfelves  to  tend  to 
infpiffation.  It  is  evident  that  they  thicken 
almoft  all  liquors  in  which  they  are  dif- 
folved  ;  that  this  thickening  is  more  eafily 
and  fpeedily  performed  in  liquors  that 

contain  more  mucilage  than  others. 

\ 

Hitherto  mention  has  only  been  made 
of  the  acquired  gout,  thinking  it  moft 
methodical  to  begin  with  the  caufe  which 
produces  it,  as  the  gout  muff  have  been 
acquired  before  it  becomes  hereditary, 

confequently,  the  hereditary  muff  be  the 

* 

fame  as  the  acquired.  Let  me  for  a  while 
fuppofe  it  granted,  that  the  caufe  of  the 

acquired  gout  is  an  infpiffation  of  the  lymph. 


oc- 
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occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  an  adventitious  and  fuper- 
fluous  mucilage  in  the  blood;  that  this 
mucilage  is  produced  by  the  aliments  which 
have  been  made  ufe  of.  It  will  follow, 
that  in  the  hereditary  gout  there  is  the 
fame  infpiffation,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  here  it  is  owing  to  a  difpofition  or 
tendency  to  infpiffation  ;  but  which  ftill 
retains  the  nature  of  the  firft  caufe,  namely, 
the  mucilaginous  charadter,  tho’  it  be  not 
produced  from  the  aliments.  It  is  fufficient 
that  this  character  having  affected  all  the 
humours,  that  which  is  deftined  to  the 
propagation  of  the  juices  was  affedted 
with  it  in  the  moment  of  generation,  and 
that  afterwards  the  other  juices  contract 
this  depravation  more  abftradtedly,  as  in 
the  fcurvy  and  other  hereditary  diftempers  ; 
where  the  virus  does  not  feem  to  corrupt 
the  femen  which  was  its  vehicle,  and  yet 
corrupts  the  humours  with  which  it  has 
more  affinity. 

,  4  It 
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It  is  objefted  that  if  the  charafter  of 
the  hereditary  gout  be  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  acquired,  all  the  children  of  gouty 
perfons  would  be  affefted  with  the  gout, 
which  is  contradicted  by  experience  ;  and 
farther,  that  thofe  children  who  never  felt 
any  fits  of  the  gout,  fhould  not  tranfmit 
it  to  their  children,  feeing  there  has 
been  no  indication  of  its  exigence.  Muff 
it  be  concluded  from  thence  that  the 
gout  is  not  hereditary,  or,  that  if  it  is, 
it  muft  have  a  different  caufe,  fmce 
it  does  not  aft  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

i  '  t  ?  '  * 

This  would  be  juft,  if  thefe  phænomena, 
however  extraordinary  they  appear,  were 
not  more  frequently  obferved  in  the  ac¬ 
quired  than  in  the  hereditary  gout.  More 
is  not  neceflary  for  one  kind  than  the  other. 

1 

In  reality,  tho’  the  gouty  depravation  or 
germ  always  exifts  in  the  acquired  gout, 
it  does  not  continually  produce  its  effeft. 
There  is  no  denying  that  there  are  very 
long  intervals  between  the  feveral  fits  ; 

fome 
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fome  gouty  perlons  are  known  even  to  be 
able  to  prolong  thefe  intervals,  fo  that 
another  caufe  muft  concur  with  the  gouty 
germ  in  order  to  bring  on  new  fits.  Now 
this  caufe  is  no  other  than  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  mucilage,  fince  gouty  perfons 
giving  occafion  for  it  by  their  mifconduft, 
are  not  long  without  a  fit,  the  violence  of 
which  is  often  proportioned  to  the  excef- 
fes  they  have  indulged.  This,  perhaps, 
is  what  has  given  rife  to  the  proverb,  that 
the  gout  is  the  diftemper  of  thofe  who 

will  have  it.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is 

,  1  % 

that  the  child  of  a  gouty  perfon  often 
efcapes  the  gout,  and  his  defcendants  be¬ 
come  fubjedl  to  it  5  becaufe  he  had  pre- 
ferved  hinifelf  from  this  fécond  caufe, 
either  by  his  difcretion  or  occupation  ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  his  dependents  may 
have  chofe  to  live  in  idlenefs  and  opulence, 
and  the  indolent  enjoyment  of  the  fortune 
left  them  by  their  father. 

The 
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The  refait  of  the  premifes  is,  that  the 
germ  of  the  gout,  both  acquired  and  he¬ 
reditary,  is  an  infpiffation  of  the  blood, 
efpecially  of  the  lymphatic  part,  which  is 
of  a  mucilaginous  nature,  as  I  am  going 
to  prove  ;  that  this  germ  is  not  fafficient 
to  produce  a  fit,  without  the  concurrence  of 
a  faperabundance;  and  this  faperabundance 
not  imbued  with  any  virulence,  as  other- 
wife  it  would  produce  a  very  different  dis¬ 
temper.  But  I  add,  that  the  faperabun¬ 
dance  of  humours  will  never  give  the  gout, 
without  the  gouty  germ  exifts  at  the  fame 
time.  Of  this  the  perfons  addi6ted  to  the 
greateft  exceffes  without  being  invaded 
with  the  gout  are  a  convincing  proofs 
tho’,  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  exceffes  bring 
on  more  terrible  and  more  dangerous  dif- 
tempers  than  the  gout  itfelf. 


» 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  gouty  Humour  is  mucilaginous.  This  Mu¬ 
cilage  is  the  Product  of  certain  folid  Ali¬ 
ments  ;  but  more  frequently  oj fome  Liquors $ 
commonly  made  ufe  of  by  gouty  perfons. 

IT  is  not  fufficient  to  have  fhewn  that 
the  gouty  humour  is  itfelf  a  mucilage, 
this  being  very  eafily  perceived  during  thé 
fits.  Of  this  the  moll  incredulous  may 
be  convinced  merely  by  a  view  of  the  parts 
affected.  This  mucilaginous  quality  muff 
further  be  fhewn  to  have  affected  the  mafs 
of  humours,  the  gout  not  being  a  local* 
fimple  diitemper,  but  depending  on  a  ge¬ 
neral  depravity  of  the  blood. 

The  proofs  of  the  exigence  of  the  mu¬ 
cilage  in  the  humours,  are  drawn  from 
the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  in  all  gouty  perfons, 
which  is  flow,  and  ftrikes,  to  a  confidera- 

bie 
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ble  extent,  the  fingers  which  touch  it.  But 
befides  this  fymptom,  which  may  be  com¬ 
mon  to  other  diftempers,  depending  on  the 
infpiffation  of  the  lymph,  the  charadters 
of  which  are  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  gout  5  there  is  another  much  more 
certain,  which  cannot  with  any  reafon  be 
oppofed,  I  mean  that  obferved  in  the  blood 
drawn  from  gouty  perfons,  which  confifts 
in  a  whitifh  matter  floating  on  the  fur- 
face,  almofl:  like  that  drawn  in  pleurifies 
and  defluxions  of  the  bread:.  This  colour 
is  owing  only  to  the  fuperabounding  fi¬ 
brous  part  of  the  blood,  grown  into  a 
clofer  adhefion  than  it  naturally  fhould 
be  ;  and  poffefled  of  a  vifcofity  or  fizynefs, 
which  is  adventitious  to  it,  and  which  may 
even  be  eafily  felt  :  a  phænomenon  peculiar 
to  the  gout,  and  not  obfervable  in  the 
other  diftempers,  flowing  from  an  infpif- 
fation  of  the  lymph,  but  very  different 
from  that  of  the  gout. 


It 
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It  is  not  fufficient  to  have  demonftratèd 
that  the  gouty  humour  has  a  mucilagi¬ 
nous  quality  perceivable  in  the  part  afflict¬ 
ed,  and  even  in  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
fluids  ;  this  mucilage  muft  be  traced  far¬ 
ther,  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to  difcover  the 
origin  of  it,  feeing  its  character  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  contrary  to  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture.  I  have  already  faid  that  it  is  the 
product  of  certain  folid  aliments,  and  ftill 
more  of  fome  liquids  which  contain  a 
great  deal  of  mucilage  -,  now  this  at  pre- 
fent  requires  demonftrative,  and,  confer 
quently,  convincing  proofs* 

The  true  caufe  of  diftempers  is  never 
fo  eafily  difcoverable  as  when  they  are  en- 
demial,  and  fometimes  epidenfical  ;  be-* 
caufe  then  they  can  be  occalioned  only  by 
the  unhealthy  conftitution  of  the  air  of 
the  countries  where  they  predominate,  the 
bad  regimen  of  the  inhabitants,  or  a  con¬ 
junction  of  thefe  two  caufes.  Any  defeCt 
in  the  air  is  alfo  now  more  eafily  difco¬ 
verable 
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verable  than  ever,  and  thus  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  caufe  of  the  diftemper  may 
be  attained  when  it  attacks  only  fome  per¬ 
lons  in  other  climates  where  this  diftemper 
is,  as  it  were,  unknown.  The  beft  and 
eafieft  method  of  coming  at  the  true 
caufe  in  queftion,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
examine  it  with  all  poffible  accuracy  in 
thofe  countries  where  it  feems  endemial 
and  epidemical. 

As  fome  perfons  may  be  apt  to  call  in 
queftion  this  endemial  character  of  the 
gout,  it  will  not  be  amifs,  before  I  proceed 
farther,  to  prove  it  from  authority  and 
experience.  Tho’  this  diftemper  was  little 
underftood  in  its  infancy,  yet  Cælius  Are- 
lianus  relates,  that  it  was  very  frequent  in 
fome  countries,  and  among  others  in  A- 
lexandria,  and  that  part  of  Caria  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Egyptian  fea.  Galen  alfo  fays, 
that,  in  his  time,  fome  countries  were 
more  fubjeft  to  this  diftemper  than  others, 
but  he  does  not  fpecify  them.  Sennertus 
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is  of  the  fame  opinion,  the  number  of 
gouty  perfons  being  very  inconfiderable  in 
thofe  parts  of  Germany  where  he  refided  $ 
but  towards  Moravia  and  Hungary  the 
gout  was  very  common. 

But  there  is  no  necefllty  for  having  re- 
courfe  to  antiquity,  or  bringing  inftances 
I  rom  foreign  countries,  when  we  have 
them  continually  before  our  eyes.  Are  not 
moft  of  the  provinces  of  France,  efpecial- 
ly  Flanders,  the  Dutchies  of  Maine,  and 
Normandy  full  of  them  ?  Throughout  all 
thefe  provinces,  no  rank,  date,  or  condition 
are  any  prefervative  againft  this  diftemper  5 
whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  one  hardly  fees 
a  gouty  perfon  in  either  Burgundy  or 
Champagne.- 

If  the  ancients  were  fo  ftruck  with  this 
contrail,  that  they  thought  it  was  not  to 
be  palled  over  in  lilence,  with  how  much 
greater  reafon  ought  we  to  be  particular  in 
taking  notice  of  it,  as,  in  our  times  it  is 


more 
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more  eafily  diftinguifhed  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  feen  ?  Hence  it  appears  that  the  gout 
was  not  only  formerly  endemial,  but  that  it 
ftill  continues  to  be  fo.  It  now  remains  to 
examine  whether  this  endemial  character 
of  the  gout  depends  upon  the  noxious  con- 
ftitution  of  the  air,  or  the  bad  regimen  of 
the  perfons  fubjeft  to  that  diftemper. 

I  begin  with  excluding  the  air  ;  becaufe 
all  diftempers  which  derive  their  origin  from 
the  bad  conftitution  of  the  air,  continue 
very  little  longer  than  that  caufe  exifts.  Be- 
fides  the  diftempers  it  occafions  attack  in- 
difcriminately  all  forts  of  perfons,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  age  3  and  this  depravity 
of  the  air  ceafing  it  is  very  often  feveral 
years  before  it  returns  fo  as  to  occafion  the 
fame  diftempers,  whilft  the  gout  feems  not 
to  be  fubject  to  any  of  thefe  laws.  It  fub- 
fifts  a  long  time  after  its  firft  appearance, 
it  is  felt  periodically  throughout  all  the 
feafons  of  the  year,  tho’  moft  commonly  in 
Spring  and  Autumn.  It  attacks  only  a- 
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duits,  feldom  young  perfons  or  children, 
fine,  he  who  has  once  felt  it,  rarely  gets 

rid  of  it  during  life. 

\ 

1  alfo  declare  againft  a  bad  regimen,  fo  far 
as  it  may  be  accidental.  I  mean  that  occafion- 
ed  by  a  fcarcity,  or  the  forced  ufe  of  bad 
provifions  ;  becaufe,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the 
poor  always  fuffer  moft  ;  whereas  the  gout, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  attacks  perfons 
living  in  opulence,  even  during  fuch  times 
of  calamity.  It  is  then  an  habitual  bad 
regimen  to  which  the  caufe  of  the  ende- 
mial  character  of  the  gout  muft  be  attri¬ 
buted  ;  and  Hill  this  regimen  muft  be  e- 
qually  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  and  the 
opulent,  as  both  undergo  the  fame  fate* 
I  make  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  this  bad 
regimen  confifts  rather  in  the  liquid  than 
folk!  aliments.  It  will,  doubtJefs,  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  the  natural  and  moft  common 
drink  of  a  country,  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  which  moil  generally  obtains  at  all 
tables,  with  the  greateft  as  wed  as  the 
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meaneft.  It  is  then  in  the  drink  we  muft 
feek  for  the  caufe  we  are  endeavouring  to 
inveftigate. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  drinks 
mod  commonly  ufed  in  the  different  conn» 
tries  where  the  gout  feems  endemial.  In 
the  dutchies  of  Maine  and  Normandy  it  is 
cyder  and  perry,  in  Flanders  beer,  and  in 
the  other  provinces  wine.  Three  kinds  of 
liquors  in  appearance  very  different,  and 
little  analogous  one  to  the  other  ;  yet  upon 
a  clofer  examination  of  them,  it  will  appear 
that  thefe  three  fpecies  of  liquor  when  of  a 
nature  to  give  the  gout,  always  offend  from 
the  fame  principle,  which  conflits  in  a  fu- 
perabundance  of  mucilage  ;  for  befides  the 
proofs  drawn  from  a  chemical  analyfis,  the 
fight  and  touch  immediately  convince  one 
of  it.  AH  thefe  liquors  are  lefs  pellucid  than 
thofe  which  contain  lefs  mucilage.  The 
vifcidity  of  them  is  very  fenfibly  felt,  by  all 
who  touch  or  rub  their  hands  with  them. 

g  3 
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But  the  moft  convincing  proof  which 
can  be  required  to  demonftrate  the  gout  to 
proceed  from  fuch  liquid  and  folid  ali¬ 
ments,  as  contain  a  large  quantity  of  muci¬ 
lage,  is,  that  the  above  liquors  are  the 
more  productive  of  it,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  mucilage  they  contain. 
Thus  in  Maine  and  Normandy,  they  who 
make  ufe  of  good  and  ftrong  bodied  cy¬ 
ders,  contract  the  gout  fooner  than  thofe 
who  drink  only  a  final!  cyder,  which,  at 
the  making,  was  plentifully  diluted  with 
water.  The  fame  difference  is  obfervable 
in  Flanders,  thofe  who  drink  ftrong  beer 
do  not  long  efcape  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  whiift  thofe  who  content  themfelves 
with  fmall  feldom  feel  any  thing  of  it. 

Ï  prefume  that  it  will  not  be  difputed 
that  cyder  of  a  good  body,  and  ftrong 
beer  contain  more  mucilage  in  an  equal 
quantity,  than  fmall  beer  or  water  cyder. 
For  let  a  quart  of  ftrong  beer  and  as  much 
of  fmall  (the  fame  I  fay  of  cyder)  be  dift 
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tilled,  the  rejiduum  of  the  ftrong  beer  or 
good  bodied  cyder,  will  be  found  to  be 
more  confiderable  by  half,  and  fometimes 
by  two  thirds  than  that  of  water  cyder  or 
fmall  beer.  Now  this  rejiduum  is  almoft 
entirely  owing  to  the  mucilage  detached 
and  deficcated  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  5  be- 
eaufe  this  mucilage  being  too  denfe  and 
fixed,  inftead  of  rifing  in  diftillation  along 
with  the  other  principles,  it  always  re¬ 
mains,  at  lead:  the  greateft  part  of  it,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  alembic.  This  refiduu?n 
is  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
mucilage  contained  in  the  liquor  diftilled. 
It  is  not  fo  much  as  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  chemiftry  in  order  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  it  is  abundantly  fuf- 
ficient  to  examine  the  tenacity  and  vifco- 
fity,  which  is  much  more  confiderable  in 
good  bodied  cyder  than  in  weak,  in  ftrong 

beer  than  in  fmall  :  the  eaufe  of  which 

* 

muft  neceflarily  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  mucilage  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  The  demonftration  extends 
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ftill  farther;  of  all  the  common  drinks 
none  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  muci¬ 
lage  than  good  bodied  cyder,  and  next  to 
that  ftrong  beer  ;  and  thefe  are  the  two 
liquors  which  bring  on  the  gout  more 
readily  than  others.  Hoffman  openly  de¬ 
clares,  but  without  giving  the  reafon,  that 
beer  caufes  the  gout  fooner  than  wine. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm  that  it  is  becaufe 
wine  contains  lefs  mucilage  than  beer. 
This  reafon  mu  ft  be  admitted  if  the  wines 
themfelves  appear  to  bring  on  the  gout 
more  eafily  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  mucilage  they  contain.  The  proof 
of  this  proportion  muft  render  all  others 
unneceflary. 

* 

^  * 

Experience  fufficiently  confirms  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  who  have  advanced  that 
fweet  wines  caufe  the  gout  much  fooner 
than  others  5  and  thefe  authors  might  have 
added  the  more  fweetnefs  thefe  wines 

t 

feem  to  have,  the  greater  their  tendency  is 

to 
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to  caufe  the  gout.  This  fabt  is  ftri&ly 
true,  and  muft  be  fo,  as  thefe  wines  con¬ 
tain  more  mucilage  than  others.  This 
the  above  mentioned  experiments  will  alfo 
prove. 

It  is  certain  that  all  liquors  caufing 
the  gout,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
mucilage  $  that  thefe  liquors  accelerate  it 
in  proportion  to  their  abounding  in  this 
particular  ;  why  thenfhould  not  the  gout  be 
concluded  to  be  folely  the  produbt  of  this 
fame  mucilage,  feeing  it  is  otherwife  very 
difcernable  in  the  humours  of  gouty  per- 
fons,  and  in  the  parts  affebted  by  it  ? 
Poffibly  it  will  be  allowed  that  good  cyder 
and  ftrong  beer,  greatly  tend  to  bring  on 
the  gout,  as  this  is  no  more  than  what 
is  proved  by  daily  experience  ;  but  that 
this  is  the  proper  effebt  of  the  mucilage 
they  contain,  will  be  questioned  ;  becaufe, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  furnifh  a  greater 
quantity  of  acids,  faits  and  Spirits,  than 
middling  cyder  and  fmall  beer.  This  I 

do 
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do  not  deny  ;  but  if  this  propofition  is  to 
take  place,  it  muft  alfb  be  allowed  me,  that 
wine,  of  all  other  common  liquors,  fhould 
be  the  moft  produ&ive  of  the  gout,  as  being 
more  replete  with  thofe  principles  than 
any  of  the  other  liquors  $  yet  wine  is  not  the 
liquor  moft  to  be  feared  for  the  gout.  But 
what  abfolutely  difarms  the  adverfaries  of 
this  opinion  without  refource,  is,  that  the 
wines  which  afford  the  greateft  quantity 
of  acids,  faits,  and  fpirits,  are  fo  far  even 
from  caufing  the  gout  in  a  flight  manner 
that  they  feem,  on  the  contrary,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  One  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  a  property  annexed  to  this  abun¬ 
dance  of  principles  $  fince,  on  the  other 
hand,  fweet  wines,  which  have  the  lead: 
quantity  of  fpirit  and  other  principles, 
iho\  in  appearance,  they  feem  to  have 
more,  are  knovm  to  be  the  moft  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  diftemper  in  queftion. 

In  reality,  of  all  known  wines  there  are 
not  any  from  which  is  produced,  by  a 
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chemical  analyfis,  a  greater  quantity  either 
of  tartarous  faits,  acids,  or  fpirits,  than 
from  thofe  of  Burgundy,  Champagne  and 
Spain  ;  yet  never  did  any  one  contract 
the  gout  by  ufing  thofe  wines.  On  the 
contrary  all  fweet  wines  as  Mufcadel,  Con¬ 
drieux,  afforded,  on  an  anylization,  very  little 
of  thefe  principles,  tho?  they  have  for  a  long 
time  fmce  been  juftly  fufpefled  of  harbour¬ 
ing  the  germ  of  the  gout,  feeing  the  drinking 
of  them,  brings  it  on  fo  fpeedily.  Here 
feems  to  be  a  kind  of  gradation  in  the 
different  liquors,  that  cyder  is  of  the  mo  If 
gouty  quality,  next  beer,  and  thirdly 
wine.  But  this  is  common  to  all  thefe  li¬ 
quors,  that  the  more  limpid  and  tranfpa- 
rent  they  are,  the  lefs  mucilage  they  con¬ 
tain.  Secondly,  the  more  froth  produced 
by  being  decanted  from  one  veffel  into 
another,  the  more  they  abound  with  mu¬ 
cilage  3  for  this  froth  is  the  peculiar  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  mucilage  inherent  in  them. 
Thirdly,  the  more  mucilage  they  contain 

in 
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in  a  fmall  volume  the  more  apt  are  they 
to  bring  on  the  gout. 

.  I 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  the  gout  only 
in  the  countries  where  it  feems  endemial  ; 
but  as  this  caufe  mull  be  the  fame  with  all 
gouty  perfons,  in  whatever  countries  they 
live,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  product 
of  a  mucilage,  whatever  the  principles  of 
it  be.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  difcover- 
ing  it  in  all  gouty  perfons  who  have  made 
ufe  of  the  above  mentioned  liquors.  Thefe 
liquors  when  tranlported  do  not  difcharge 
themfelves  of  the  mucilaginous  matter 
which  is  the  moft  fixed  and  fiable,  and 
therefore  they  neceflarfiy  retain  the  noxious 
principles  inherent  in  them.  The  fame 
liquor  which  in  one  country  is  noxious 
mufi,  in  reafon,  be  thought  not  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  diverted  of  its  bad  quality  by  trans¬ 
portation. 

It  is  otherwife  in  difcovering  the  caufe 
of  the  gout  in  perfons,  who,  during  their 

,  whole 
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whole  lives,  have  abftailned  from  thefe 
liquors.  Here  thefe  liquors  muft  be 
laid  afide,  and  the  enquiry  turned  on  the 
folid  aliments,  whether  the  fame  caufe  do 
not  exift  in  them  j  namely,  whether  the  ali¬ 
ments  offend  by  the  fame  fubftances  as  the 
liquors;  Agreeable  to  the  plan  I  have 
laid  down,  I  fhall  begin  with  examining 
who  are  the  perfons  fubject  to  the  gout  in 
countries  where  the  gout  is  not  endemial  ^ 
and  afterwards,  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
moft  common  aliments. 


The  perfons  moft  fubjeft  to  the  gout  are 
efpecially  thofe  of  eminent  families,  who 
live  in  fplendor  and  indolence  ;  in  allufion 
to  which  fome  authors  have  filled  the  gout 
the  queen  of  diftempers,  as  it  often  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  throne,  and  in  per¬ 
fons  near  it  ;  but  very  feldom  in  cottages. 
Secondly,  thofe,  who  from  their  calling 
or  inclination,  lead  a  fedentary  life,  as 
ftudious  perfons.  It  fpares  mechanics,  and 
thofe  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  daily 
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fubfiftence  by  hard  labour.  Laftly,  It  In¬ 
vades  the  aged,  efpecially  thofe  who  have 
difcontinued  their  cuflomary  exercifes, 
whilft  thofe  who  perfevere  in  thofe  ex¬ 
ercifes  pafs  thro'  life,  without  feeling 
*  any  attacks  of  the  gout.  Befides,  the 
manner  of  living  of  all  thefe  gouty  per- 
fons  is  generally  to  feed  on  fucculent  foods, 
and  farther,  not  contenting  themfelves  with 
their  food  as  nature  offers  it,  they  increafe 
its  nutrition  by  the  infinite  different  pre¬ 
parations  and  feafonings,  invented  by  the 
enormous  improvements  of  the  art  of 

If  aliments  are  nutritive  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  mucilage  contained  in 
them,  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  even  fuch 
as  have  abft ained  from  all  mucilaginous  li¬ 
quors  fliould  be  liable  to  the  gout.  Thefe 
aliments,  without  the  concurrence  of  li¬ 
quors,  are  more  than  fufficient  to  caufe 
the  gout.  Now  the  moft  nutritive  foods, 
or  at  leaft  their  principal  fubflances,  may 

be 
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be  faid  to  be  mucilaginous  ;  the  extracts 
of  them  affording  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  mucilage. 

What  then  is  to  be  thought  of  the  jel¬ 
lies,  gravies,  ftrong  broths,  which  may  be 
called  extracts  of  them  ;  or,  at  leaft,  very 
nearly  fuch.  Yet  thefe  are  the  common 
aliments  of  gouty  perfons.  Are  they  then 
unjuftly  accufedof  being  high  feeders,  and 
dainty,  if  they  are  not  only  nice  in  their 
food,  but  alfo  eat  plentifully  of  fuch  foods 
as  pleafe  them  ?  For  fuch  is  the  infatua¬ 
tion  for  gravies  that  what  few  vegetables 
are  feen  on  their  tables,  are  all  feafoned 
with  it  5  and  to  fuch  excefs  is  this  practice 
carried,  that  in  fome  houfes  the  quarter  of 
an  ox  is  daily  confumed,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  it  in  feafonings  for  other  difhes. 

This  enormous  practice  has  given  occa- 
iion  to  a  witticifm,  tho’  but  of  an  indif¬ 
ferent  kind,  that  the  art  of  cookery  has 
invented  a  method  of  reducing  the  whole 

8  fob- 
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fubftance  of  an  ox  into  a  meal  for  a  Angle 
perfon.  But  this  is  carrying  the  hyperbole 
too  far. 

I  jflhall,  with  more  probability,  lay  that 
moft  of  thefe  difhes  are  prepared  with  a 
large  quantity  of  mucilage,  and  purely  fo. 
For  all  thefe  different  preparations,  which 
foods  from  the  animal  kingdom  undergo, 
for  reducing  them  to  a  fmaller  volume, 
and  rendering  them  more  favoury,  only 
drain  them  of  thefe  aqueous  parts  which 
enter  their  compofition,  and  concenter,  or 
to  fpeak  more  correctly,  approximate  the 
mucilaginous  particles,  and  by  that  means 
render  them  more  pernicious  to  health. 

«  '  f 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  ftrange,  that 
the  poor,  who  are  not  able  to  procure 
foods,  ftiould  be  free  from  the  gout. 
Their  health  is  envied  ;  but  their  diftrefs, 
which  preferves  them  from  the  tortures 
occafioned  by  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of 
opulence,  difregarded.' 
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Gouty  perfons  themfelves  are  the  moft 
convincing  proofs  that  the  gout  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  high  living.  Are  there  not 
inftances  of  perfons  who  having  by  a  turn 
of  fortune  been  reduced  to  extreme  necef- 

,  •  y  ,  > 

fity,  found  themfelves  freed  from  the  at- 

»  •  »  1  r 

tacks  of  the  gout,  at  the  very  time,  as  it 

-  f  *  *  *  1 

were,  that  they  were  deprived  of  their 
fortune  ?  •  '  li  '  ■  j 

t  ^ * f 
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The  gouty  epicureans  imagine  that  they 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  tortures 
they  fuffer,  and  take  it  ill  if  they  are  not 
pitied,  pretending  that  having  never  been 
guilty  of  drinking  to  excefs,  but  have  even 
abridged  themfelves  of  pernicious  liquors,  , 
their  pains  are  not  a  proper  fubjedt  of 
raillery*  Have  not  they  deferved  the  gout 
by  their  exceffes  in  aliments  abounding  in 
mucilage  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  employ 
one’s  whole  care  in  avoiding  on  one  fide 
the  caufe  of  a  diftemper  which  threatens 
us,  if  this  caufe  may  eafily  attack  us  front 
another.  In  avoiding  one  rock,  we  ought 
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lardy  to  be  equally  careful  not  to  ftrike 
againft  another. 

Tho*  the  gout,  as  occafioned  by  the  ufe 
of  certain  aliments  only,  be  not  epidemic 
in  any  place,  yet  it  is  much  more  frequent 
in  large  cities  than  in  the  country  -,  and 
this  phænomenon  can  be  attributed  only 
to  the  regimen  of  living,  which  is  indeed 
very  different.  The  ufual  regimen  in 
cities  is  that  I  have  juft  mentioned.  The 
country,  for  the  moft  part,  contents  itfelf 
with  the  food  as  furnifhed  by  nature  ;  and 
ufes  vegetables  more  than  any  other  fpecies 
of  aliment.  It  will,  poffibly,  be  objected,  that 
thefe  vegetables  alfo  contain  a  mucilage, 
feeing  they  are  nouriftiing,  and  confequently, 
that  they  fliould  occafion  the  gout.  This 
is  an  effed  which  has  never  been  imputed 
to  them  ;  but  there  is  a  very  good  reafon 
for  it.  Befides  that  a  lefs  quantity  of  mucilage 
is  naturally  contained  in  vegetable  than  in 
animal  fubftances  ;  the  mucilage  peculiar  to 
the  former  is  expanded  thro’  a  large  quantity 
3  of 
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of  water,  the  true  diiTolvent  of  all  kinds  of 
mucilages,  even  that  which  occalions  the 
gout  ;  feeing  all  gouty  perlons  receive  great 
relief  by  continuing  to  drink  copioully  of 
water,  and  may  even  entirely  preferve  them- 
felves  from  it  by  a  month’s  refolute  perfe- 
verance  in  this  cuftomj  as  is  proved  by 
the  capuchin’s  remedy,  which  conflits  only 
in  abltaining  from  all  nourifhment,  except 
water,  during  that  fpace. 

Thus  I  hope  I  have  fufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  the  gouty  humour  to  be  mucilagi¬ 
nous  j  that  this  mucilage  is  difcernible  in 
the  humours  and  in  the  parts  affedted; 
alfo,  that  in  the  places  where  the  gout  is 
endemial,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  ufe  of  par¬ 
ticular  liquor,  and  that  in  other  climates  it 
is  contraéted  only  by  certain  liquid  and  folid 
aliments,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  mu¬ 
cilage.  The  gouty  humour  being  mucilagi¬ 
nous,  it  mull  necelfarily  be  inferred  that  the 
gout  is  the  effedt  of  a  fuperabundant  muci¬ 
lage,  which  is  alfo  adventitious,  fince  it 

»  H  2  does 
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docs  not  naturally  exift  in  the  human 
body. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Solid  Aliments ,  and  Liquors  which  contain 
but  a  f  mall  Quantity  of  Mucilage are  not 
of  a  gouty  Tendency . 

IF*  in  countries  where  the  gout  is  en- 
demial,  the  caufe  of  it  is  generally  to 
be  attributed  to  the  qualities  of  the  com¬ 
mon  drink,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
mucilage,  it  naturally  follows,  that  in 
countries  where  this  diftemper  is  little 
known,  the  common  drink  muft  be  of  a 
quality  dire£tly  oppofite  ;  that  is,  muft 
contain  little  or  no  mucilage.  This  pro¬ 
position  firmly  Supported,  will  ferve  to  Sup¬ 
port  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter. 

* 

It  is  not  at  all  necefiary  here  to  take  a 
Survey  of  many  diftant  countries,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne  being 

Sufficient. 
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fufficient.  They  are  a  perfect  contrail  to 
Normandy  and  Flanders  ;  in  the  latter, 
no  perfon  feems  exempt  from  the  gout,  in 
the  former,  fcarce  any  body  ever  feels  it. 

9  >'  f 

I  have  proved  that  in  Flanders  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  this  diftemper  is  occafioned  by  the 
natural  and  common  drink  of  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  :  it  now  remains  to  fhevv,  with  e?- 
qual  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity,  that  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Champagne  entirely  owe  their 
happy  exemption  from  it  to  their  natural 
liquor.  This  liquor  all  the  world  knows 
to  be  wine,  nay  good  wine  j  and  that  ir* 
thefe  two  provinces  grow  the  beft  wines  of 
all  France  ;  the  moil  proper  for  preferving 
and  reftoring  health. 

Is  it  alked  why  thefe  wines  are  better 
than  others  ?  This  is  anfwered  by  the 
analyfes  of  them.  It  is  becaufe  thefe 
wines  abound  much  more  than  others  in 
faits,  acids,  and  fpirits,  and  contain  lefs 
phlegm  or  water,  and  lefs  mucilage.  Thefe 

H  3  reafons 
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reafons  fhould  be  the  more  convincing  as 
the  goodnefs  of  thefe  wines  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  thefe  principles  they 
contain.  This  is  fo  certain,  that  in  fa¬ 
vourable  years  thefe  wines  never  fail  to 
abound  more  in  thefe  three  principles  than 
in  bad  years  ;  fo  that  the  tafte  alone  is 
fufficient  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  quality 
of  the  wine,  but  alfo  of  the  quantity  of 
principles  it  contains,  and  a  nice  palate  is 
never  in  danger  of  being  miftaken. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  quality 
of  a  wine  thus  abounding  in  faits,  acids, 
and  fpirits.  What  fhould  be  the  refult  of 
this  combination  ?  The  quality  mu  ft 
doubtlefs  confift  in  an  abfence  of  mucilage, 
fince  wherever  faits  abound  the  mucilage 
is  entirely  deftroyed.  The  refult  is  a  fa- 
ponaceous  compound,  foap  itfelf  being 
only  a  compofition  of  oil  and  fait.  But 
all  faponaceous  bodies  have  the  power  of 
difiblving  mucilages  5  fo  that  after  fuch  a 
diffolution  they  are  not  to  be  reftored. 

The 
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The  wines  of  Burgundy  then  being  fapo- 
naceous,  and  faturated  with  faits,  cannot 
contain  any  great  quantity  of  mucilage. 
That  this  wine  has  all  thefe  properties  is 
eafily  demonftrated  ;  in  its  analyfis  it  leaves 
little  or  no  mucilage.  Farther,  inftead  of 
ftaining  linen  on  which  it  is  fpilt,  it  even 
takes  from  it  any  frefh  ftains.  This  ef- 
fe6l,  which  is  folely  peculiar  to  fapona- 
ceous  liquors,  evidently  proves  this  wine 
to  be  greatly  fo. 

In  general  all  drinks  and  all  aliments, 
which,  in  an, equal  volume,  contain  an 
equal  quantity  of  faits,  are  found  to  be 
lefs  mucilaginous  than  thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  a  fmaller  quantity  of  faits.  Venifon, 
for  example,  is  lefs  mucilaginous,  and 
yields  a  greater  quantity  of  faits,  than  meat 
ufually  fold  in  the  market.  The  parfnip, 
the  carrot,  the  turnip,  contain  more  fait 
than  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  wheat  ;  and 
thefe  latter  are  alfo  much  more  muci¬ 
laginous  than  the  former.  In  fine,  one 

H  4  would 
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would  be  almoft  perfuaded  to  think,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  ftrong  antipathy  between 
fait  and  mucilage,  as  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  expected  together  in  any  confiderablë 
quantity* 

:  •  c  ■  ,  .  .  » 

Thus  the  Burgundy  wine  does  not  pro* 
duce  the  gout,  becaufe  it  contains  very 
little  mucilage;  but  may  farther  remove 
it,  by  its  faponaceous  quality*  The  few 
gouty  perfons  in  this  province  are  happily 
fenfible  of  the  difference  between  this  wine 
and  that  of  other  countries,  being  neither 
fo  Cruelly,  nor  fo  frequently  tormented  as 
elfewhere  ;  and  if  they  fometimes  happen 
to  be  violently  attacked  by  the  gout,  it  is 
entirely  frorli  their  having  been  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  bad  wines,  tart  and  harfih  ; 
and  confequently,  contains  lefs  fait  and 
more  mucilage,  which  is  very  different 
from  a  faponaceous  quality* 

'•  Laftly,  experience  has  fhewn,  that  me¬ 
dicines  abounding  in  faits  are  the  beft  a* 

dapted 

i 
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dapted  to  mitigate  the  tortures  of  the  gout, 
as  germander  and  ground-pine  ;  cryftals  of 
tartar,  tho’  almofl:  a  fimple  acid,  is  aifo 
ufed  with  fuccefs  y  old  cheefe  is  iikewife  re¬ 
commended  as  containing  more  faits  than 
the  new. 

But  here  again  I  may  be  afked,  that  if 
Burgundy  wine  be  fo  far  from  being  of  a 
gouty  quality,  that  it  is  a  prefervative  a- 
gainfl.  the  gout,  how  is  it  that  fome  gouty 
perfons  are  found  in  this  happy  province  ? 
The  wine  is  here  quite  out  of  the  queftion  ; 
it  is  to  fome  other  caufe  that  gouty  perfons 
ought  to  attribute  their  dillemper. 

Let  them  be  afked  whether  they  have 
not  either  been  a  long  time  abfent  from 
this  country,  or  whether  they  have  con¬ 
formed  to  the  cuftomary  way  of  living  in 
it  ?  There  will  fcarce  be  found  one  per- 
fon,  who  cannot  acknowledge  one  or 
the  other  to  be  his  cafe.  Why  fhould  it 
be  thought  ftrange  that  a  Burgundian 

fhould 
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fhould  contradfc  this  diftemper  by  a  bad  re¬ 
gimen,  when  no  body  is  furprized  to  fee  a 
Norman  entirely  free  from  it,  by  ftri&ly 
confining  himfelf  to  a  good  regimen  ;  the 
principal  part  of  which  confifts  in  deny¬ 
ing  himfelf  the  natural  liquor  of  his  pro¬ 
vince. 

All  that  has  been  faid  of  Burgundy  is 
equally  applicable  to,  Champagne  ;  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  thefe  two 
provinces.  The  inhabitants  generally 
drink  a  large  quantity  of  good  wine,  and 
eat  little.  Great  drinkers  are,  in  general, 
very  moderate  eaters.  Thus  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thefe  two  provinces  fecure  them- 
felves  from  the  gout  two  ways,  by  mode¬ 
ration  with  regard  to  folid  aliments,  and 
the  frequent  ufe  of  a  liquor,  the  quality 
of  which  is  repugnant  to  that  of  the  gout, 
and  tends  entirely  to  extirpate  it  -,  provided 
only  that  the  wine  be  ufed  with  difcretion 
and  moderation. 

•  ■  i>.;  ' 
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In  all  countries  where  the  common  li¬ 
quor  is  not  of  a  quality  to  bring  on  the 
gout,  this  diftemper  muft  be  imputed  to 
the  folid  aliments  5  tho’  it’s  derivation  muft 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  more  nu¬ 
tritive  andfucculent,  fuch  as  contain  a  great 
deal  of  mucilage  ;  fince  thofe  who  do  not 
frequently  ufe  them,  are  never  fubjeft  to 
that  diftemper. 

Whoever  is  defirous  of  preferving  him- 
felf  from  the  gout,  or,  if  already  fubjecl 
to  it,  would  prevent  the  fits,  may  eafily 
do  it  in  any  country  whatever,  by  con- 
jftantly  drinking  water,  or  wine  not  mu¬ 
cilaginous  ;  by  eating  the  lefs  nutritive 
kinds  of  aliments,  like  mountaineers,  who 
live  entirely  on  game  ;  or  like  perfons  fub- 
fifting  by  hard  labour,  who  eat  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  bread,  cheefe,  and  vegetables, 
and  but  very  little  meat.  There  muft  be  a 
confiderable  affinity  betwixt  the  aliments 
whofe  qualities  are  oppofite  to  the  gout, 
and  the  remedies  which  are  moft  effeétual 


in 
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in  removing  it.  Experience  proves,  thofe 
remedies  which  are  not  mucilaginous,  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  fait,  and  approach 
neareft  to  a  faponaceous  Rate,  to  be  the 
moil  effectual  in  relieving  a  gouty  perfon. 
The  aliments  which  moft  referable  thefe 
remedies,  mull  partake  of  their  virtues. 
If  they  are  not  fo  powerful  in  effeftually 
deftroying  the  gout,  they  fiiould  feem  at 
leaft  fufficient  to  preferve  from  it  thofe  it 
has  yet  fpared. 

It  muft  now  be  perceived  that  it  is  very 
eafy  to  account  for,  i.  Why  the  gout  in 
certain  countries  invades  almoft  all  forts 
of  perfons  ;  whilft  in  another,  it  is  hardly 
known.  2.  Why  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  not  endemic  it  feizes  only  perfons  liv¬ 
ing  in  affluence  and  luxury  $  whilft  the 
poor,  in  the  fame  countries,  are  totally 

exempt  from  it.  3.  Thus  it  is  feen  to  be  the 
fruit  of  intemperance,  and  a  certain  wan- 
tonnefs  in  liquid  and  folk!  aliments,  more 
common  among  the  rich  than  the  poor, 

and 
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and  more  frequently  in  the  towns  than  in 
the  country.  Laftly,  that  it  is  derived  from 
mucilaginous  foods  and  liquors,  fince  thofe 
of  a  different  quality  cannot  contribute  to 
its  produftion. 

A 

CHAP,  VI. 

4 The  Fits  of  the  Gout  are  only  the  Efforts  of 
Nature  to  eafe  he? f elf  by  Depuration^  of 
the  too  great  Quantity  of  Mucilage  contained 
in  the  Mafs  of  Humours. 

SUcculent  foods,  and  nutritive  liquors 
muff  naturally  impart  to  the  blood 

the  ill  qualities  refident  in  them,  Thefe 
have  been  proved  to  confift  in  a  great 

abundance  of  mucilage,  more  dangerous 
in  liquid  than  in  folid  aliments^  becaufe, 
thefe  ill  qualities  not  only  abound  more 
in  certain  liquors  than  in  the  aliments, 
but,  alfo,  people  generally  drink  more 
than  they  eat.  Befides,  potables  are 
much  fooner  digefted  than  efculents, 

*  and 
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and  pafs  almoft  entire  into  the  mafs  of 
humours. 

From  all  thefe  reafons  it  is,  that  the 
gout  in  provinces  where  the  natural  and 
common  drink  contains  much  mucilage, 
is  endemial  ;  and  becomes  epidemical  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  not  fo  common, 
when,  in  certain  years,  the  drinks  are 
more  replete  with  mucilage,  than  in  thofe 
years  when  the  fruits,  from  whence  they 
are  made,  attain  their  proper  maturity. 

It  is  not  to  be  queftioned  but  the 
germ  of  the  gout  is  an  abounding  mu¬ 
cilage  in  the  blood  ;  but  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  bring  on  the  gout,  unlefs  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  be  confiderable.  For  in  the 
hereditary  gout,  the  continual  exiftence 
of  this  germ  cannot  be  denied,  yet  why 
does  it  not  very  often  bring  on  the 

t 

fits  ?  It  is  becaufe  there  is  not  a  fupera- 
bundance.  It  is  the  fame  in  the  acquired 

gout  ; 
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gout  ;  a  certain  quantity  of  mucilage  will 
fuffice  for  cherifhing  the  germ*  but  to 
produce  fits,  there  mult  alfo  be  a  fupera- 
bundance,  the  feveral  caufes  of  which  we 
lhall  examine  in  another  place.  In  a  fu- 
perabundance  of  mucilage,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  nature  exerts  herfelf  for 
difcharging  it  -,  and  thefe  efforts  mulf  be 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  ad¬ 
ventitious  matter,  and  the  obftrudtion 
caufed  by  it. 

I  have  already  faid  that  the  efforts  of 
nature  in  this  cafe  tended  to  procure  a  de¬ 
puration,  nearly  the  fame  as  that  obferved 
in  the  plague,  peftilential  fevers,  certain 
malignant  fevers,  and  in  all  depuratory  or 
eruptive  fevers. 

This  depuration  takes  place  only  in  dif* 
tempers  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  vi¬ 
tiation  of  the  blood,  and  is  no  other  than 
a  depofition  of  the  morbific  matter  in  any 

part 
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part  whatever,  and  generally  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  patient.  This  depofition  is  of 
a  different  nature,  and  manifefts  itfelf  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  char  after  of  the  diftemper 

by  which  it  is  produced.  Thus  in  the 

*  #  . 

plague  and  peftilential  fevers,  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  bubo’s  and  abfcefles  ;  in  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers  it  fhews  itfelf  in  the  parotid 
glands  ;  laftiy,  in  depuratory  fevers  it  is  al¬ 
ways  directed  towards  the  fkin,  where  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  fmall  pullules,  as 
in  the  miliary  fever,  the  mealies,  and  the 
fmall  pox.  The  more  eafily  and  fpeedily 
thele  different  depofitions  are  formed,  the 
more  relief  the  patients  find  from  them  • 
for  all  painful  fymptoms  accompanying 
diftempers  abate  as  the  depofition  advances 
towards  maturity. 

In  the  gout  the  ufuai  feats  of  depm* 
ration  are  the  different  articulations  of  the 
extremities  ;  and  generally  thofe  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  heart.  It  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  fpontaneous  latitudes,  fpafms,  and 

nau- 
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naufeas;  but  always  more  or  lefs  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  fever,  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  mucilaginous 
humour,  of  which  the  depofition  confids. 

There  is  no  depuration  without  a  fever, 
it  being  the  only  way  nature  feems  to  be 
acquainted  with,  for  freeing  herfelf  from 
what  is  foreign  and  noxious  to  her.  The 
fever  continues  whild  the  depuration  is 
forming,  but  diminifhes  in  proportion  as 
the  latter  approaches  to  its  period.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  that  the  fpecies  of  gout  call¬ 
ed  the  cold  gout  is  the  lead  troublefome, 
the  depofition  being,  as  it  were,  formed  at 
once  ;  and  the  patient’s  tortures  not  by  far 
fo  lading  as  in  the  hot  ;  where  the  fymp- 
toms  are  more  violent,  more  dangerous, 
and  more  lading,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  fiownefs  with  which  the  depofition  is 
formed. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  confidera- 
ble  difference  between  the  depofition  of 

I  the 
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the  gouty  humour,  and  all  others  > 
and  this  is,  that  it  takes  up  more  time  in 
forming  itfelf.  But  this  cannot  be  other- 
wife,  the  humour  which  occafions  it  being 
much  groffer,  confequently  it  mull  coft 
nature  more  time  in  making  fit  to  be  de- 

1 

f 

It  muft  further  be  obferved,  that  the 
depofitions  always  terminate  in  the  part 
where  they  firft  made  their  appearance  3  if 
they  happen  to  change  their  place,  and  a 
metaftafis  enfues,  the  original  tumor  dif- 
perfes  itfelf  and  difappears,  in  order  to  fhew 

itfelf  externally  fomewhere  elfe;  unlefs  the 
metaftafis  has  fettled  on  one  of  the  vifcera, 
or  fome  internal  part.  Whereas  in  the 
gout  the  deposition  which  hath  appeared 
in  one  articulation,  fhews  itfelf  as  long  in 
another  ;  nay  even  in  lèverai  depofitions, 
the  firft  fubfifts. 

The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  quantity  of  the  humour, 

which 
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which  in  every  other  diftemper  is  lefs 
than  in  the  gout  ;  and  to  the  feat  of 
the  depofition,  which  is  fmaller  in  the 
latter  than  in  any  of  the  former.  Tims  in 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  gouty  humour,  as 
in  young  perfons,  the  depuration  being 
perfectly  completed  by  the  lead;  effort  of 
nature,  then  in  her  vigour,  the  depofition 
mu  ft  be  effedted  at  once  ;  but  in  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  this  morbid  humour,  the 
depuration  can  never  be  perfected  during 
the  firft  fit,  for  two  reafons.  Firft,  be- 
caufe  one  fingle  articulation  is  not  capa¬ 
cious  enough  to  receive  all  the  matter  re- 
quifite  to  be  depofited.  Secondly,  becaufe, 
in  aged  perfons,  the  efforts  of  nature  are 
too  weak  ;  and  therefore  in  freeing  herfelf 
from  all  incumbrances,  (lie  is  obliged  to 
effedl  it  by  degrees.  Accordingly  young 
perfons  have  rarely  more  than  a  fingle  fit, 
and  that,  as  Hippocrates  remarked,  of  no 
long  continuance  3  but,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  aged  perfons  have  lèverai,  and 
thefe  more  lafting  ;  for  they  do  not  often 

I  2  efcape 
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efcape  by  having  only  one  or  two  articu¬ 
lations  affected  ;  almoft  all  of  them,  where 
the  gouty  humour  is  in  fufficieilt  quantity, 
being  liable  to  receive  it. 

By  a  fit,  I  mean  an  attack  of  the  pain 
of  the  gout,  felt  for  fome  days  in  one  of 
the  extremities,  and,  afterwards  intermitt¬ 
ing,  fhews  itfelf  again  at  fome  dis¬ 
tance  of  time.  This  is  the  common  de¬ 
finition  of  it,  and  is  applicable  to  the 
gout  either  in  young  or  aged  perfons  ; 
with  this  difference  however,  that  the  at¬ 
tack  in  young  perfons  is  Simple,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  one  articulation  ;  but  complex  ih 
aged  perfons,  the  gouty  humour  in  them 
depofiting  itfelf  in  Several  articulations 
with  little  or  no  refpite.  From  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  attacks  fucceeding  one  another,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  aged  perfons  have 
feveral  fits  ;  becaufe,  at  every  change,  or, 
to  fpeak  more  correctly,  at  every  depofition 
of  the  gouty  humour,  all  the  fymptoms 
return,  and  feem  very  nearly  the  fame  as 
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they  were  before  the  firft  attack,  or,  if 
you  pleafe,  before  the  firft  fit. 

In  truth,  the  naufea,  the  laffitudes,  and 
the  fever  all  increafe  ;  and  thefe  fymptoms 
abate  only  as  a  new  depofition  is  made  in  a 
new  articulation,  to  fhew  itfelf  again  in 
the  fame  manner,  if  the  gouty  humour  be 
fufficient  to  form  a  third  depofition  in  ano¬ 
ther  articulation.  Thus  I  diftinguifh  two 
kinds  of  fits  ;  the  fimple,  which  is  con¬ 
fined  to  one  articulation;  and  the  .com¬ 
plex,  in  which  the  gouty  humour  attacks 
feveral.  It  is  more  or  lefs  complex  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  number  of  articulations,  where 
a  depofition  has  been  received,  is  more  or 
lefs. 

It  muft  not  be  imagined  that  in  the 
complex  fit,  the  gouty  humour  is  tranflat- 
ed  from  the  part  where  it  at  firft  fettled  to 
invade  another  ;fince  the  original  depofition 
continues  to  fubfift.  This  phænomenon, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  owing  en- 
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tirely  to  the  too  great  abundance  of  the 
morbific  matter,  and  becaufe  one  articula¬ 
tion  is  not  capacious  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  matter  nature 
endeavours  to  free  herfelf  from.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  attend  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  gout  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  its  different  fits. 

In  the  firft,  for  inftance,  it  is  generally 
felt  only  in  the  articulation  of  the  great 
toe  ;  at  the  fécond  it  feizes  on  the  whole 
foots  at  the  third,  the  other  foot  is  at  once 
totally  affe&ed  by  its  at  the  fourth,  or 
more,  it  invades  the  knees  or  hands.  In 
fine,  it  fee  ms  to  fpread  farther  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  time  of  its  continuance,  fo  that 
often  in  the  laft  fits,  there  is  not  a  fingle 
articulation  of  the  extremities  but  what 
has  been  affefled  5  and  moft  of  the  de- 
pofitions  fubfift  at  the  fame  time.  Now  this 
phænomenon,  I  repeat  it,  can  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  from  the  great  abundance  of 
gouty  mucilage,  or  from  the  want  of  ca¬ 
pacity 
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pacity  in  the  parts  where  this  humour  de- 
pofits  itfelf.  I  could  fubjoina  third  caufe, 
the  effect  of  which  is  pretty  evident  in  the 
irregular  gout  ;  I  mean,  the  infufficiency 
of  nature,  or  the  weaknefs  of  the  efforts 
/lie  makes  for  her  relief. 

I  return  to  my  fubjecf,  and  fay3  that  the 
number  of  depofitionsisproportionedto  the 
quantity  of  gouty  humour  contained  in 
the  veffels.  Daily  experience  fhews,  that 
aged  perfons  are  moll  expofed  to  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  them  ;  but  then  all  muft  al¬ 
low  that  the  quantity  of  the  humour  muft 
be  very  confiderable  in  fuch  perfons,  na¬ 
ture  being  under  a  decay,  the  elafticity  of 
the  organs  impaired  ;  confequently  the 
trituration  and  attenuation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  diminifhed.  O11  the  other  hand, 
there  muft  be  an  increafe  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour,  the  perfpiration  in  fuch  perfons  not 
being  fo  copious  as  in  thofe  of  lefs  ad¬ 
vanced  years.  They  alfo  eat  more  than 
is  neceffary  for  repairing  the  daily  wafte  of 

I  4  their 
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their  bodies.  In  fine,  fo  much  does  the  num¬ 
ber  of  depofitions  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  humour,  that  if  perfons  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  have  feveral  in  their  regular 
fits,  fhould  during  the  intermiffion  bring 
on  by  their  indifcretion  a  frefli  fit  before 
the  ufual  time,  the  number  of  depofitions  in 
this  fit  will  be  much  fewer,  and  often  one 
only,  in  a  perfon  who  would  have  thought 
hiinfelf  kindly  dealt  with  if  he  had  la- 
boured  under  five  or  fix. 

The  deficiency  or  capacity  in  the  arti¬ 
culations,  has  alfo  a  large  fliare  in  multi¬ 
plying  the  number  of  depofitions.  This  de¬ 
left  may  fubfift  in  the  fynovial  glands,  and 
the  veflels  which  humeftate  them.  It  is 
very  feldom  to  be  fufpefted  in  the  firft  fit, 
thefe  parts  being  ufually  free  ;  but  it  may 
exift  immediately  afterwards  ;  becaufe  the 
humour  once  depofited  there,  is  too  grofs 
to  have  been  entirely  difiolved  and  acquire 
a  fufficient  fluidity  to  be  reforbed  by  the 
veflels,  and  pafs  into  the  blood,  in  order 

to 
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to  undergo,  a  fécond  time,  the  laws  of  cir¬ 
culation. 

I 

Now  this  portion  of  infpiffated  hu¬ 
mour  fettled  in  the  veffels,  muft  have  di- 
minifhed  their  capacity,  and  at  every  fuc- 
ceeding  fit,  its  own  volume  muft  be  aug¬ 
mented  ;  confequently,  the  capacity  muft 
be  diminifhed  proportionally.  The  ob~ 
ftruction  is  fometimes  fo  great  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  nodes  evident  to  the  fenfes. 

In  this  cafe,  how  can  an  articulation  thus 
circumftanced,  be  proper  for  receiving  a 
depofition,  and  even  one  that  is  an  objeft 
of  attention,  as  it  generally  forms  a  pretty 
large  tumour  ?  Thus  there  may  be  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  depofitions  without  any  remar¬ 
kable  quantity  of  the  humour.  It  is  often 
fufficient,  be  this  quantity  ever  fo  little, 
that  it  cannot  be  contained  in  one  articu¬ 
lation;  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds. 
For  this  phænomenon  may  fometimes 
be  owing  to  the  infufficiency  of  the 

efforts 
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efforts  of  nature,  whether  natural  or 
accidental.  The  natural  is  common 
to  perfons  in  years;  the  accidental  to 
the  younger,  who,  defirous  of  having 
their  tortures  mitigated,  injudiciouily  make 
ufe  of  repellents,  by  which  means  the 
elafticity  of  the  parts  affeéted  is  too  much 
increafed.  This  infufnciency  conflits  in 
nature’s  not  impelling  with  equal  force, 

« 

the  humour  fhe  defires  to  free  herfelf  from, 
and  that  her  efforts  are  unequal  to  the 
obftruftions  and  refifiance  fhe  neceffarily 
meets  with  in  the  extremities,  where  fhe 
is  defirous,  as  it  were,  of  fixing  the  whole 
depofition,  that  fire  finds  herfelf  obliged  to 
direct  her  efforts  another  way,  and  depo~ 
fite  the  humour  in  a  part  where  the  re¬ 
finance  can  be  more  eafiiy  furmounted, 
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CHAP:  VII 


Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Depuration  is 
made,  and  of  the  Formation  of  the  fubfe - 


quent  Dep  oft  ions. 


HEN  the  gouty  humour  isfuper- 


V  Y  abundant,  either  from  itfelf  or 
fome  other  caufe,  it  occafions  a  diforder  in 
the  body,  its  tenacioufnefs  and  vifcofity 
clog  the  courfe  of  the  fluids,  and  weaken 
the  elafticity  of  the  folids.  The  pulfe  alfo, 
is  now  faint  and  languid  ;  but  nature, 
impatient  of  the  ftate  which  tends  to  her 
deft  ruction,  foon  col!e6ts  herfelf,  the  pulfe 
beats  with  more  ftrength  and  celerity,  the 
whole  body  is  in  agitation,  and  labours 
without  refpite,  till  the  humour  has  fixed 
itfelf  in  a  part,  where  it  is,  as  it  were, 
fettered  and  chained  down  ;  for  when  it 
is  once  confined  there,  it  is  incapable  of 
any  farther  action.  This  conflict  of  na- 
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ture  is  in  all  diftempers  known  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  fit y  efpecially  in  the  gout. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  kind  of  com¬ 
bat  ;  let  us  enquire  into  the  fprings  which 
nature  fets  to  work,  and  the  means  fhe 
employs  to  obtain  the  fuperiority.  To  do 
this  with  all  pofiible  clearnefs,  I  fhall  con- 
fider  the  fit  at  three  different  ffages,  that 
is,  at  its  beginning,  when  the  depuration 
is  made  ;  at  the  acme,  or  time  of  forming 
the  depofition  5  and  at  its  declenfion  or  pe- 

1 

riod,  which  is  neceffarily  followed  by  the 
difiipation  of  the  matter  depofited,  or  at 
leaft  the  greateft  part  of  it.  The  firft  ftage, 
or  that  of  making  the  depuration,  is  gene¬ 
rally  indicated  by  fpafms,  laflitudes,  nau- 
feas,  indolence,  and  a  languor  in  the  pulfe, 
and  even  throughout  the  whole  machine  $ 
which  the  gouty  perfons  are  very  defirous 
of  furmounting,  but  cannot  make  the 
neceffary  attempts.  This  ftate  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  abundance  of  gouty  humour, 

clogging 
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dogging  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  and 
by  that  means  caufing  that  torpor  fo  un¬ 
accountable  to  the  patient.  The  flux  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  which  is  always  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  celerity  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  now  becomes  more  flow 
and  unequal,  produces  part  of  thofe  fymp* 
toms,  and  brings  on  a  heavinefs,  which, 
if  continued,  feems  to  threaten  the  de- 
ftruétion  of  the  whole  machine.  Let  us 
not  accufe  nature  of  fhewing  too  much 
weaknefs  in  this  juncture;  this  weaknefs 
is  neceflary  for  facilitating  a  depuration, 
which  cannot  be  performed  but  in  a  Hate 
of  repofe. 

The  term  depuration  is  very  common 
in  chemiltry,  and  ufed  to  exprefs  the, pu¬ 
rification  of  mixt  bodies,  whether  folid 
or  fluid.  The  purification  of  folids  con¬ 
flits  only  in  difengaging  the  heterogeneous 
particles,  either  adherent  to  mixt  bodies, 
or  incorporated  with  their  different  parts, 
without  entering  into  their  compofition; 

the 
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the  ufuai  method  of  which  is,  by  throw¬ 
ing  on  them  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
This  water  dilutes,  wafhes,  and  carries  away 
with  it  thefe  particles,  and  this  the  more 
eafily  if  they  have  been  previoufly  divided 
by  friftion,  trituration,  and  attrition.  The 
purification,  or  rather  depuration  of  the 
fluids,  the  term  generally  ufed  in  this  cafe, 
confifts  in  the  feparation  of  heterogeneous 
particles,  fufpended  in  fluids,  and  com- 
pofing,  in  appearance,  but  one  mixed 
body,  tho’  not  at  all  conftituent  parts 
of  them.  The  depuration  of  fluids  is 
performed  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  of  folids  5  the  latter  requires  motion 
to  facilitate  the  feparation  of  the  par¬ 


ticles  ;  wfiereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
former,  reft  is  neceffary  to  promote 
the  reunion  of  the  particles,  which 
thus  forming  larger  maffes,  will  either 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid, 
or  float  on  its  furface,  according  to  their 
fpecific  gravity.  As  the  fufpenficn  of  thefe 
particles  in  fluids  is  owing  to  their  con¬ 
tinual 
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tinual  motion,  the  only  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  depuration  is,  by  putting  thefe  fluids 
in  a  ftate  of  reft  ;  this  is  no  more  than 
a  natural  and  daily  obfervation ;  butait 
goes  farther,  and  demonftrates,  that  the 
more  motion  is  requifite  to  keep  a  hete¬ 
rogeneous  body  fufpended  in  a  fluid,  the 
fliorter  time  of  reft  will  be  fufficient  for 
freeing  itfelf  from  it.  By  the  word  reft 
I  do  not  mean  a  perfect  immobility,  but 
a  diminution,  either  more  or  lefs,  in  the 
common  and  natural  motion  of  a  fluid. 


The  mucilaginous  matter,  or  gouty 
humour,  is  heterogeneous  to  the  blood,  but 
circulates,  in  a  confufed  manner,  with  it  in 
the  veflels  -,  where  it  continues  mixt  with 
it,  while  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  that  the 
circulatory  motion  of  the  blood  keeps 
the  feveral  parts  at  fuch  a  diftance  and  fo 
difperfed,  that  they  cannot  eafily  approach 
each  other,  or  form  a  congeftion,  which, 
by  its  magnitude;  might  retard  the  cir¬ 
culation. 


But 
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But  whenever  the  gouty  humour  is  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  quantity  as  of  itfelf  to 
produce  a  fiownefs  in  the  circulation,  or  if 
the  motion  of  the  blood  is  retarded  by  any 
other  caufe,  tho’  the  gouty  humour  be  not 
of  itfelf,  in  fo  great  a  quantity,  the  depu¬ 
ration  will  begin  y  that  is,  the  difperfed 
particles  of  the  humour,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  fufpended  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  will 
coalefce,  and  fuch  a  congeftion  will  enfue,  as 
will  Bill  increafe  the  obftru&ion,  and  di- 
minifh  the  motion.  During  this  retar¬ 
dation,  the  particles  continually  approxi¬ 
mate  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  confequently  the  congeftion s  increafe  ; 
whence  the  circulation  will  meet  with  ftill 
greater  obftruftions.  So  that  if  this  gra¬ 
dation  was  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  it 
would  infallibly  throw  the  animal  cecono- 
my  into  a  diforder  which  might  prove 
fatal  ;  did  not  nature,  ever  watchful  for 
her  own  prefervation,  exert  herfelf  for  her 
relief  ;  and  by  her  powerful  efforts  fur- 
mount  thefe  growing  dangers.  This  is 

what 
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what  fhe  performs  in  the  fécond  ftage  of 
the  depuration,  or  during  time  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  maffes. 

We  have  obferved,  that  in  a  perfeft  de¬ 
puration,  the  heterogeneous  particles  fufi- 
pended  in  a  fluid,  came  into  contact  with 
each  other,  and  formed  maffes,  which 
either  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  or  fwam 
on  the  furface,  according  to  their  fpecifie 
gravity. 

It  mufl  however  be  remembered,  that 
generally  fuçft  a  depuration  can  take  place 
in  fuch  fluids  only,  as  have  an  inteftine 
motion,  and  even  in  the  blood,  when  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  its  circulatory  motion  ; 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  bafons  after  blood¬ 
letting,  where  the  blood,  having  only  an. 
inteftine  motion,  feparates  into  two  bodies, 
one  fluid,  called  the  ferwn ,  the  other  folid, 
properly  called  the  blood.  (The  latter 
confifts  of  the  red  and  the  fibrous  or  lyra- 
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phatic  parts,  which  appear  to  be  fluid  only 
when  throughly  mixed  with  the ferumm  the 
veffels,  by  means  of  the  circulatory  motion. 

Eut  if  the  blood  requires  a  circulatory 
motion,  in  order  to  make  its  different 
parts  continue  fluid,  much  greater  need 
has  it  of  this  motion,  and  in  a  more 
powerful  degree,  to  keep  divided  and  fe- 
parated  particles  adventitious  to  it  ;  and, 
confequently,  on  a  remiffion  of  this  mo¬ 
tion,  thefe  heterogeneous  particles,  will 
run  together,  and  the  more  eafily,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  greater  diminution  in  the 
circulation. 

i  X  ,  ~  .  „ 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  know  the  rationale 
of  this  coalefcence  of  divided  particles  ;  it 
is  alfo  neceffary  to  know  in  what  part  it 
happens.  Now  I  judge  that  this  coalef¬ 
cence  more  readily  happens  in  a  part  which 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  congefted 
matter  :  it  will  not,  I  believe,  be  difputed 

that 
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that  the  larger  veffels  generally  contain  the 
greater  quantity  of  it;  thefe  veflels  are 
therefore  the  feat  of  this  coalefcence. 

This  being  admitted;  I  mean  that  the  too 
great  quantity  of  the  gouty  humour  oc- 
cafions  a  retardation  of  the  motion  of  the. 
blood,  and  that  the  reunion  of  the  di¬ 
vided  particles  is  effected  in  the  larger 
veffels;  let  us  now  examine,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  maffes  formed  by  this  re¬ 
union. 

/ 

Nature,  who  in  the  firff  ft  age  of  depu¬ 
ration  has  been  in  a  ftate  of  fuffering,  en¬ 
deavours  to  gain  the  afcendant,  and  in  this 
conflict,  the  gouty  humour  furnifties  it 
with  the  moft  fpeedy  and  proper  means. 
For  as  it  is  in  the  retardation  of  the  circu¬ 
latory  motion  that  the  greateft  fear  con¬ 
flits,  by  which  the  reunion  of  its  parts,  is 
promoted  and,  confequently,  that  the  power 
it  makes  ufe  of  to  irritate  the  parts  thro* 
which  it  is  obliged  to  pafs  ;  and  thefe  parts 
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being  the  heart  and  blood-veflels,  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  which  is  dangerous,  they  con¬ 
tract  themfelves  with  more  force  and  ac¬ 
tivity  than  ufual.  This  is  the  effeCl  pro¬ 
duced  in  them  by  every  irritation.  The 
heart  and  arteries  rapidly  impelling  the 
blood,  affift  in  carrying  with  it  confidera- 
ble  mafles.  It  is  certain  that  fluids  either 
in  an  open  or  clofer  canal,  carry  along 
heterogeneous  bodies  with  more  facility 
in  a  rapid  motion,  than  when  that  motion 
is  diminifhecL 


This  extraordinary  motion  of  the  blood 
forces  the  mucilaginous  fubilances  to 
the  parts  moft  remote  from  the  heart,  as 
the  extremities,  where  the  precipitation  of 
the  mafles,  brought  with  it  into  thefe  parts, 
is  performed.  Let  us  here  call  to  mind 
the  ftate  of  a  gouty  perfon  at  this  time, 
i.  He  has  a  fever  3  therefore  the  motion 
of  the  blood  is  increafed.  2.  He  feels 
pains  in \ the  extremities;  thefe  parts  are 
then  irritated.  Thefe  pains  are  not  the 

fame 
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fame  in  all  gouty  perfons  ;  they  fometimes 
vary  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  fo  that  the  gouty 
matter  does  not  always  aft  alike. 

The  fever,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
is  in  its  beginning  occafioned  by  an  ir¬ 
ritation  ;  but  infenfible  becaufe  general  ; 
the  fever  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  pain 
felt  in  the  extremities.  Thefe  pains  are 
owing  to  the  fize  of  the  maffes  diftending 
the  veffels  deftined  to  diftribute  the  humours 
to  thefe  parts  ;  their  diameters  being  often 
too  fmall  for  thefe  mafles  to  pafs  along 
them  without  diftending  and  rubbing  a- 
gainft  their  coats  which  are  extremely  fen- 
fible.  In  fine,  the  pains  vary  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  magnitude,  quantity,  denfity, 
and  velocity  of  thefe  maffes.  If  they  are 
few,  and  ftrongly  impelled,  the  pains,  they 
occafion,  are  confined  to  the  parts  deftined 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  humour,  and  to 
no  great  extent.  If  they  are  more  nume¬ 
rous,  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another, 
and  their  motion  but  flow,  they  occafion 

K  3  numb- 
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numbneffes,  darting  pains  and  others  lefs 
acute*  But  if  thefe  maffes  are  confidera- 
ble  both  in  fize,  quantity,  and  celerity, 
their  pains  are  more  fevere,  and  more  ex- 
tenfive. 

The  pains  are  always  proportioned  to 
the  diftention  of  the  veffels  ;  when  a  great 
number  are  attacked,  the  caufe  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  great  quantity  of  the  gouty 
humour,  or  to  the  greater  or  Idler  denfity 
of  the  maffes.  It  is  only  in  the  fmall  vef- 
fels,  where  the  diameters  are  too  minute, 
that  thefe  maffes  caufe  pains,  and  not  in 
the  larger  which  have  ample  diameters, 
and  where  confequently  the  attritions  are 
not  felt,  there  being  little  or  no  diftention* 

In  the  gout,  reft  is  not  required  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  precipitation  of  the  maffes  form¬ 
ed  by  the  gouty  humour;  on  the  contrary, 
the  motion  of  the  blood  muft  be  accele¬ 
rated  in  order  the  more  readily  to  convey 
thefe  maffes  into  the  extremities  of  thofe 

veffels, 
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veffels,  which  are  their  natural  recepticles. 
The  retardation  of  the  motion  of  the  blood 
being  neceffary  for  the  conjunction  of  the 
particles,  the  increafe  of  the  motion  of  that 
iluid  is  not  lefs  neceffary  for  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  the  maffes  formed  by  that  con¬ 
junction.  This  is  what  paffes  during  the 
firft  ftage  of  the  fit,  or  in  the  time  of  de¬ 
puration. 

The  fécond  ftage  is  that  when  tumours 
appear  in  the  extremities,  and  are  ufually 
accompanied  with  heat  and  rednefs.  They 
fcarce  bear  the  gentleft  touch;  but  any 
ftroke  or  collifion  caufes  excruciating  tor¬ 
ments.  Thefe  tumors  are  produced  by  the 
maffes  which  have  been  depofited  in  the 
extremities  immediately  after  their  pre¬ 
cipitation,  and  even  often  at  the  fame 
time.  They  are  depofited  there  for  two 
reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  thefe  parts  are 
more  remote  from  the  heart,  which  is  the 
center  of  motion.  Secondly,  becaufe  of 

K  4  the 
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the  greater  refinance  in  them,  than  in  parts 

nearer  that  vifcus. 

In  fluids,  that  move  continually  in  con¬ 
fined  veffels,  the  velocity  muft  be  lefs  ill 
parts  more  remote  from  the  center  of  mo¬ 
tion,  than  in  all  parts  nearer  it;  thefe 
fluids  having  then  met  with  more  refin¬ 
ance  and  friftion,  muft,  confequently* 
have  loft  a  great  part  of  their  motion. 
Thus  they  become  incapable  of  fupport- 
ing  heterogeneous  fubftances,  which  there¬ 
fore  fubfide* 

The  blood  contained  in  the  veffels  of 
the  extremities,  is  in  a  fimilar  fituation  ; 
but  they  muft  befides  be  naturally  the  feat 
of  the  gouty  humour,  becaufe  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  which  this  humour  is  com- 
pofed  are  too  large  and  grofs  to  pafs 
freely  thro’  the  fmall  diameters  of  the  vef¬ 
fels  of  the  extremities*  The  groffer  parts 
of  the  humour  thus  neceffarily  fettle  in 

thefe 
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thefe  veflels,  which  are  ftopt  up,  and  thus 
new  obftacles  to  circulation  and  the  courfe 
of  the  humours  are  formed.  The  veflels 
thus  ftopt  up  by  the  prefence  of  a  denfe 
humour  become  diftended,  and  by  that 
means  prefs  againft  the  contiguous  veflels, 
caufe  a  frefh  obftacle  to  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  occafion  flroppages  which  in- 
creafe  the  tumors. 

The  mucilaginous  fubftances,  begin  by 
depofiting  themfelves  in  the  fynovial  glands 
of  the  articulations,  as  they  are  deftined 
to  fecrete  a  humour  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  neceflary  for  lubricating  the  parts  a- 
dapted  to  continual  motion.  And  here  we 
may  admire  the  excellent  (economy  of  na¬ 
ture,  in  diftributing  the  groflèft  moleculæ 
of  the  humours  in  thofe  articulations  which 
are  moft  expofed  to  confiant  motion,  the  di- 
vifion  and  fridion  being  there  neceffarily 
moft  forcible,  and  confequently  the  difli- 
pation  more  eafily  performed. 


The 
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The  fynovial  glands  thus  choaked  up  by 
matter  to  be  deposited  muft  increafe 
both  in  denfity  and  magnitude  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  without  removing  from 
each  other  the  circumambient  parts  ;  and 
this  removal  muft  naturally  be  attended 
with  a  diftention  in  the  fibres,  where  the 
nerves  being  very  numerous,  the  pains 
muft  be  extremely  acute.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  choaking  up  the  glands  im¬ 
pedes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  the 
nioft  proximate  veflels,  which,  in  their  turn, 
alfo  become  obftrucled,  and  form  thofe  tu¬ 
mors  which  ufually  accompany  the  feveral 
depofitions  of  gouty  matter.  Thefe  tumors 
are  always  proportionable  to  the  number 

and  extent  of  the  veflels  obftr lifted. 

*  •  *  /  .  *  -  • 

During  this  time  the  motion  of  the 
blood  muft  he  conceived  to  be  accelerated  ; 
confequently  the  fever  to  be  heightened, 
and  the  pains  to  be  more  fixed,  but  always 
in  proportion  to  the  diftenfion. 


Laftly, 

sf  * 
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Laftly,  the  depofition  being  totally  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  tumor  more  confiderable  than 
it  was  before,  the  motion  of  the  blood 
becomes  lefs,  the  fever  abates,  and  the 
pains  daily  decreafe.  This  is  the  third 
ftage  of  the  fit. 

The  occafion  of  this  ftage  is  that  nature 
has  relieved  herfelr  from  the  fuperabun- 
dance,  which  (lie  has  fixed  in  the  extre¬ 
mities  5  andbecaufe  in  the  preceding  ftage, 
ftie  has  attenuated  part  of  the  maffes  of 
the  humour,  by  accelerating  the  motion 
of  the  fluids,  fitting  them  by  this  means 
for  undergoing  the  laws  of  circulation. 
The  tumor,  tho’  increafed,  becomes  lefs 
fenfible,  the  tenfion  being  lefs;  all  the 
patient  complains  of  being  a  weaknefs  in 
the  part  affected,  which  is  no  more  than 
the  confequence  of  the  vellications  it  may 
have  undergone. 

In  this  ftage  it  is  that  the  humours  dift 
perfe,  even  that  of  the  gout,  if  not  be¬ 
come 
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come  too  denfe  and  folid.  It  goes  off  by 
perfpiration  if  it  be  fluid  and  not  vifcous  $ 
or  if  too  grofs  for  paffing  thro’  the  pores, 
it  is  again  abforbed  into  the  blood.  But 
if  it  be  too  grofs  for  the  circulation 
it  remains  in  the  place  where  depofited, 
forms  nodes,  or  fwellings,  not  to  be  dif- 
perfed  but  muft  remain  during  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  body. 

I  fliall  briefly  recapitulate  what  I  have 
faid.  A  fit  of  the  gout  is  occafioned  by 
the  fuperabundançe  of  a  gouty  humour. 
This  fuperabundançe  may  be  either  true 
and  natural,  or  falfe  and  accidental.  The 
true  and  natural  is  no  other  than  an  adlual 
excefs  of  the  gouty  humour.  The  falfe 
and  accidental,  a  quantity  of  humour, 
which,  without  offending  in  quantity, 
cannot  be  fufpended  in  the  mafs  of  blood. 

The  fuperabundançe,  whether  true  or 
falfe,  diftends  the  veffels  beyond  their  elas¬ 
ticity.  The  veffels  cannot  be  diftended  a 

certain 
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certain  time  without  bringing  on  a  relaxa¬ 
tion.  This  relaxation  facilitates  the  reunion 
of  the  particles  of  the  gouty  1  humour  ; 
thefe  concrete  into  mafles,  which  both  oppofe 
the  circulation  and  augment  the  relaxation. 
Thefe  mafles  become  more  and  more  con- 
fiderable,  till  nature  exerts  her  whole  force 
to  comminute  and  diflodge  them,  and 
procure  her  own  relief.  She  throws  them 
into  the  extremities  of  the  veflels  of  the 
articulations,  where  fire  is  obliged  to  leave 
them,  for  want  of  force  to  drive  them  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  to  overcome  the  compound  ob- 
ftacles  fhe  now  meets  with  in  the  vifcidity 
of  the  humour  and  fmallnefs  of  the  veflels  ' 
in  which  it  is  inclofed.  This  refiftance 
obliges  nature  to  redouble  her  efforts,  and 
the  effefts  are  depofitions  that  appear  in 
large  tumors  ;  and  afterwards  a  diflipation 
of  the  whole  or  at  leafl:  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  tumors. 

But  I  am  told,  if  nature  be  able  by  her 
efforts  to  free  herfelf  from  what  is  preju¬ 
dicial 
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dicial  to  her  after  it  has  acquired  fuch  a 
heighth,  and  is  then  obliged  to  exert  herfelf, 
“why  does  the  not  do  fo  at  the  beginning  ? 
I  have  already  faid  that  we  fhould  not  re¬ 
proach  nature  with  any  weaknefs,  it  being 
neceffary  towards  a  happy  iffue  ;  for  in  a 
fuperabundance  of  this  humour,  fhould 
nature  always  keep  it  divided,  this  humour 
would  mix  with  that  of  the  fecretions, 
vitiate  them,  and  occafion  the  irregular 
gout.  At  the  beginning  of  fuch  a  fuper¬ 
abundance  there  mu  ft  be  an  increafe  of  the 
fecretions,  or  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
animal  ceconcmy  ;  and  even  fooner  if  the 
fuperabundance  proceeds  from  a  humour 
both  heterogeneous  and  noxious  to  the  o- 
ther  juices.  Two  good  reafons  excufe  the 
feeniing  inacti  vity  of  nature  when  opprelfed 
with  the  gouty  humour.  The  firft  is  the 
heterogeniety  of  this  humour  to  that  of 
tranfpiration,  the  urine,  bile,  and  moft 
other  fecretions.  The  fécond  is  its  greater 
analogy  and  affinity  with  the  humours  fe- 
creted  by  the  fynovial  glands,  thefe  being 
themfelves  mucilaginous.  In 

3 
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In  the  fuperabundance  of  any  humour  it 
mull  naturally  be  carried  off  by  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  fecretion  moft  analogous  to  it  ; 
and  nature  is  to  make  ufe  of  the  moft  favou¬ 
rable  and  eafy  method  to  perform  it.  Now 

% 

the  gouty  humour  has  more  analogy  with  the 
fecretion  of  the  fynovial  glands,  than  with 
any  other.  Nature  therefore  endeavours 
to  free  herfelf  from  the  gouty  humour  by 
augmenting  the  fecretion  of  thefe  glands  ; 
and  this  augmentation  can  only  take  place 
by  precipitating  the  gouty  humour  on  the 
extremities  -,  but  there  it  will  not  reft  if 
extremely  attenuated.  Nature  muft  there¬ 
fore  facilitate  the  conjundlion  of  the  feveral 
particles  of  this  humour,  that  by  their 
magnitude  they  may  be  confined  there  the 
longer  ;  for  the  more  denfe  and  large  the 
humours  are,  the  more  time  is  neceffary  for 
the  percolation  of  them. 


CHAP. 
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The  Mobility  of  the  gouty  Humour  is  a  De¬ 
puration  made  at  fever al  Times. 

HE  eafe  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
JL  gouty  humour  feems  to  fhift  its  ft- 
tuation,  and  entirely  quit  a  part  in  which 
it  began  to  be  felt,  to  take  pofteflion  of  ano¬ 
ther,  give  an  appearance  of  an  extraordinary 
power  of  mobility  i  in  the  explanation  of 
which  all  authors  who  have  attempted  it 
have  mifcarried.  The  verv  caufe  to  which  this 
mobility  of  the  humour  has  been  attribut¬ 
ed  feems  deftruftive  of  it.  For  it  has  al¬ 
ways,  and  indeed  juftly,  been  thought  that 
the  acute  and  racking  pains  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  gout  were  the  effeft  of  the  fizy- 
nefs  and  vifcofity  of  the  gouty  humour  ; 
and  this  fixt  charafter  infeparable  from  vif¬ 
cofity,  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  a  mo¬ 
bility  which  has  no  parallel. 


The 
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The  mobility  may  be  diftinguiflied  into 
two  kinds,  the  regular  and  irregular.  The 
regular  mobility  is  only  when  the  gouty 
humour  pafles  from  one  articulation  to 
’another,  as  from  the  foot  to  the  knee; 
or  from  one  extremity  to  another,  as  from 

the  right  foot  to  the  left,  or  from  the  foot 

*  » 

to  hand  or  arm.  This  kind  may  vary 
with  regard  to  the  pains  it  occafions,  but 
is  never  dangerous. 

The  irregular  mobility  has  three  va¬ 
riations.  The  firft  is  when  the  gouty 
humour,  leaving  the  articulations,  trans¬ 
fers  itfelf  to  fome  of  the  vifcera  ;  as  when 
it  flies  from  the  foot  to  the  lungs  or  fto- 
mach,  in  which  cafe  it  is  often  fatal.  The 
fécond  variation  is  the  reverfe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  when  the  humour,  after  fixing  itfelf 
on  the  vifcera,  removes  from  thence  to  the 
articulations  of  the  extremities  ;  and  this 
is  not  without  danger.  The  third,  tho* 
fomething  uncommon,  is,  when  the  gouty 
humour  which  had  fettled  on  one  vif- 

L  •  cus> 
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cusy  leaves  it  only  to  fix  on  another  ;  and 
this  is  the  moft  dangerous. 

The  mobility,  whether  regular  or  irre¬ 
gular,  depends  on  the  fame  caufes  as  the 
multitude  of  the  depofitions  5  I  mean  the 
quantity  of  the  gouty  humour,  which  is 
too  large  to  be  contained  in  one,  or  even 
feveral  articulations  ;  as  is  evident  from 
the  reafons  I  have  already  alleged  relating 
to  the  depofition.  That  the  caufes  of  the 
depofition  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  mo¬ 
bility  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  the  latter  being 
the  caufe  of  the  former,  and  the  multi- 

■  t 

tude  of  the  depofitions  no  other  than  the 
refult  of  the  mobility  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  a  detail 
of  the  caufes  of  this  mobility,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  premife  what  is  com¬ 
monly  meant  by  the  mobility  of  the  gouty 
humour,  and  what  is  its  natural  meaning. 
By  the  definition  given  of  it  by  all  au¬ 
thors, 
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thors,  and  the  idea  of  moft  modern  phy- 
ficians  concerning  it,  they  all  feem  to  mean 
a  fudden  and  facile  tranflation  of  the  gouty 
matter  from  one  extremity  to  another, 
or  from  one  part  to  another.  They  even 
think  that  this  tranflation  is  perfect  5  that 

1 

is,  that  the  whole  gouty  humour,  which 
hq.d  fixed  itfelf  on  one  part,  totally  quits  it, 
at  the  time  of  the  met  aft  ails,  in  order  to  in¬ 
vade  another.  This  opinion  they  found 
on  the  great  diminution  of  pain  in  the  part 
firfl  affe£ted,  but  which  is  felt  in  that  part 
to  which  the  gouty  humour  lately  removed. 
But  this  way  of  reafoning  however  fpecious, 

is  not  fatisfaftory  ;  it  is  moreover  requifite 

*  /  •  *'  /  .  - 

that  the  depofition  firfl:  formed  fhould 
entirely  difappear  on  the  formation  of  a 
fécond  ;  inflead  of  which  the  contrary 
is  always  obferved  3  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  fee  three  or  four  depofitions  in  the 
fame  patient,  at  the  fame  time. 

Neither  is  this  the  proper  idea  of  the 
mobility  of  the  gouty  humour  j  for  how 

L  2  can 
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can  a  part  of  the  humour  fixed  in  an  arti¬ 
culation,  and  forming  a  depofitiôn  there, 
be  conceived  to  have  transferred  itfelf 
from  thence,  when  the  figns  of  its  pre- 
fence  in  its  firfl:  fituation  continue  vifible  ? 
What  are  the  channels  thro*  which  this 
humour  could  be  conveyed  ?  They  mufl: 
doubtlefs  be  the  blood  vefiels,  either  arte¬ 
rial  or  venous.-  The  arteries  carry  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  ; 
the  vein  bring  it  back  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  to  the  heart.  It  will  readily  be  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  tranflation  cannot  be  made  in 
the  arteries  ;  the  return  of  the  fluids  being 
hindered  by  •  their  own  gravity,  and  the 
motion  by  which  they  are  continually  pro¬ 
pelled;  The  veins  then  muft  be  the  ca¬ 
nals  thro’  which  this  tranflation  mufl:  be 
performed.  But  the  denfe  and  vifcous  hu¬ 
mour  depofited  in  the  extremities  of  the 
arterial  vefiels,  can  never  in  fo  fhort  a 
time  reach  the  veins.  That  it  remains 
a  long  time  in  the  former  is  too  evident 
from  the  deposition  fubfifting  there.  It 
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is  therefore  a  wrong  conception  that  has 
been  long  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
mobility  of  this  humour,  not  only  becaufe 
the  part  of  the  gouty  humour,  fixed  in 
one  articulation,  is  not  totally  removed  into 
another,  the  firft  depofition  ftill  fubfifting  ; 
but  farther,  this  tranflation  is  imprati¬ 
cable,  the  denfe  and  crude  humour  remains 
a  long  time  in  the  part  where  it  has  de- 
pofited  itfelf,  and  cannot,  by  any  means, 
recover  the  paffages  of  circulation  in  fo 
fhort  a  time. 

The  true  means  of  conceiving  a  juft  idea 
of  the  mobility  of  the  gouty  humour  is  to 
conhder  it  as  a  copious  depuration  of  the  hu¬ 
mour  made  at  feveral  times.  It  muft  always 
be  remembered  that  all  fits  of  the  gout  are 
attended  with,  and  even  occafioned  by  a  de¬ 
puration  of  the  gouty  humour,  which  na¬ 
ture  endeavours  to  difcharge.  Now  when¬ 
ever  this  gouty  humour,  ~of  which  nature 
ftrives  to  eafe  herfelf,  fhall  exceed  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  one  articulation,  the  depuration 

L  3  will 
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will  be  performed  at  feveral  times  ;  whe¬ 
ther  the  abundance  be  real  and  effedtive, 

*  .  ;*  .  r 

or  the  articulation  too  fmall  for  receiv¬ 
ing  all  the  humour  which  nature  endea¬ 
vours  to  difcharge. 

*  i . «.  ..  .  i  ■■  *  *  .•  - 

In  order  to  be  the  more  clearly  under- 
flood,  I  fhall  make  a  fuppofition,  in  which 
I  hope  to  be  indulged  as  it  is  the  only  one 
I  propofe  to  make.  I  fuppofe  then,  that 
the  quantity  of  gouty  humour  which  na¬ 
ture  is  defirous  of  freeing  herfelf  from 
amounts  to  four  ounces,  and  that  an  ar¬ 
ticulation  can  contain  only  one  5  what 
will  become  of  the  other  three  ?  Where 
are  they  to  be  placed  ?  For  nature  will  ab- 
foluteiy  free  herfelf  from  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity,  and  actually  does  fo.  The  only  fa- 
tisfaftory  reafons  with  regard  to  this  par¬ 
ticular,  are  to  be  drawrn  from  nature, 
whofe  manner  of  proceeding  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  on  that  ftage  of  the  fit, 
when  the  depuration  is  made.  It  muft  alfo 
be  remembered  that  the  depuration  has 

two 
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two  ftages;  the  firft  is,  that  during  which 
the  particles  of  the  gouty  matter  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  blood,  unite  and  form  confide- 
rable  maffes  :  the  fécond  is  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  thefe  maffes  into  the  extremities, 
where  the  depofitions  fhould  lodge,  being 
hindered  from  paffing  through  them,  either 
by  their  denfity  or  magnitude.  During 
the  hrft  ftage,  there  is  a  general  relaxation 
in  the  fibres,  and  a  confiderable  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  motion  of  the  fluids.  In  the 
fécond  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres  is  re- 

t 

ftored,  and  the  motion  of  the  fluids  ac¬ 
celerated. 

.  4 

I  now  return  to  my  Hypothefis.  In  the 
firffc  ftage  of  the  depuration  the  quantity  of 
humour  to  be  precipitated  will  be  four 
ounces  5  but  in  the  fécond  ftage  only  one 
ounce  is  precipitated,  that  being  fufficient 
to  fill  one  articulation.  No  more  will  be 
precipitated,  becaufe  the  fubfequent  ef-  % 
forts  of  nature,  will  be  fo  far  from  facilita¬ 
ting  the  precipitation,  that  they  will  totally 

L  4  hinder 
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hinder  it,  feeing  they  all  tend  to  comminute 
and  difperfè  the  mafies.  Farther,  nature 
relieved  by  a  depofition  of  one  part  of  the 
peccant  matter,  is  brought  nearer  to  its 
natural  ftate  ;  but  that  can  be  fufficient 
only  for  a  certain  time.  Nature  by  her 
vigorous  conflicts  in  attenuating  the  mafies 
becomes  fpent,  this  operation  being  a 
forced  hate,  and  therefore  falls  again  into 
an  inaétiye  ftate.  During  this  interval 
the  parts  of  the  gouty  humour  reunite  a 
fécond  time,  and  form  new  mafies  for  preci¬ 
pitation.  But  where  fhall  nature  preci¬ 
pitate  them  ?  It  cannot  be  in  the  articu¬ 
lation  already  full.— It  muft  then  be  in 
another  5  this  is  the  very  thing  which  hap¬ 
pens,  and  proceeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  firft  fit.  Nature  relieved  exerts  a  fé¬ 
cond  time  all  her  ftrength  to  difiolve  the 
fuperabounding  mafies;  fhe  accomplifhes 
her  end,  but  the  toilfome  conflict,  after  a 
certain  time,  renders  her  again  inactive. 
The  conjunction  of  the  particles  of 
the  humour  immediately  recommences  ; 


new 


new  particles  are  formed  which  nature,  the 
two  former  articulations  being  already 

filled,  will  precipitate  into  a  third*  In 
fine,  there  will  be  a  fourth  fit,  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  gouty  humour  be  fufficient 
for  it. 

The  depuration  may  âlfo  be  made  at 
feveral  returns,  though  the  humour,  which  ' 
nature  endeavours  to  eafe  herfelf  of,  be 
not  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  as  for 
inftance,  only  an  ounce  ;  if  on  the  other 
hand,  the  articulation  can  contain  only 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  is  frequently 
the  cafe  with  old  perfons,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  endured  a  great  number  of  fits. 

*  , 

One  thing  remarkable  in  both  cafes  is, 
that  every  return  is  regular,  both  in  the 
manner  by  which  the  fit  is  felt,  and  in  the 
number  of  days  betwixt  the  different  fits. 
Each  fit,  or  each  return  of  the  compound¬ 
ed  fits,  comes  on  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft.  In  the  firft  attack 

the 
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the  pains  are  preceded  by  a  relaxation. 
The  pains  are  always  increaled  after  two 
or  three  hours  fleep  -,  becaufe  during  that 
interval  the  relaxation  having  been  greater, 
the  humour  becomes  more  formidable,  by 
the  conjunction  of  its  different  parts, 
which  have  coalefced  into  harder  rnafles 
than  before,  ancf  which  nature  cannot  dis¬ 
charge,  without  very  ftrong  efforts  5  the  con- 
fequences  of  which  are  very  acute  pains. 

The  procefs  is  the  fame  in  each  fit* 
there  is  no  new  depofition,  unlefs  preceded 
by  relaxation.  It  is  always  after  a  fleep 
of  two  or  three  hours,  that  the  pains  in- 
creafe,  and  the  depofition  begins  to  form 
itfelf.  It  is  not  till  eight  or  nine  days  af¬ 
ter  the  commencement  of  the  firif,  that  the 
fécond  takes  place  ;  and  unlefs  nature  has 
been  molefted  in  her  operation,  there  is 
the  fame  interval  between  the  fécond  and 
the  third,  and  the  third  and  fourth.  Every 
return  or  fit,  being  fimilar  to  the  firft, 
muft  be  the  effeCt  of  the  fame  caufe  5 

there- 
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therefore  fuch  regular  and  natural  effects 
are  very  erroneoufly  attributed  to  a  pre¬ 
tended  mobility,  which  is  directed  by 

no  law. 

» 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  alked,  from  whence 
the  great  diminution,  and  often,  the  ref¬ 
lation  of  the  pains  felt  in  the  parts  af- 

t,  ?  I 

fected  by  the  firft  fit,  can  proceed  ?  Why 
thefe  pains  feem  to  transfer  themfelves  to 
the  part  that  is  going  to  be  affe&ed,? 
Why  gouty  perfons  are  fenfible  of  this 
tranflation  ?  From  obferving  with  atten¬ 
tion  all  that  paffes  during  the  fit  it  will  be 
very  eafy  to  give  a  fatisfaclory  account  of 
all  thefe  phænomena,  they  being  no  more 
than  natural. 

For,  i;  every  confiderable  abatement 
of  pain  is  an  effeét  of  relaxation  3  as 
this  is  common  in  all  other  diftem- 
pers,  fo  it  muft  alfo  be  in  the  gout.  Far¬ 
ther,  the  diminution  of  the  pains  is  al¬ 
ways  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  re¬ 
laxation  ; 
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laxation;  fothat  a  fmall  increafe  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  would  be  attended  with  an  entire  cef- 
fation  of  the  former.  2.  In  a  com¬ 
pound  fit  of  the  gout,  the  violence  of  the 
pain  is  only  fufpended,  feeing  the  fuper- 
abundance  of  humour,  which  firffc  caufed 
it,  may,  while  it  fubfifts,  bring  it  on  again. 
But  tho’  the  violence  of  the  pain  be  fuf¬ 
pended  during  the  interval  of  relaxation, 
it  muft  foon  return  on  another  part  ;  be- 
caufe  in  that  which  was  firft  affected,  na¬ 
ture  muft  meet  with  more  obftacles  to  fur- 
mount,  and  much  fewer  elfewhere. 

tj 

Thefe  pains  being  occahoned  only  by 
the  increafed  magnitude  of  the  maffes  put 
in  motion  in  the  extremities  of  the  vef- 
fels,  thefe  maffes  muft  have  reached  thofe 
parts  to  caufe  thofe  pains.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  that  a  part  already  choaked  up 
by  a  former  depofition,  is  little  adapted 
to  receive  thefe  maffes  which  are  to  form 
a  fécond.  Hence  the  fécond  depofition  muft 
be  made  elfewhere,  and  be  attended  with 

new 
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new  pains.  I  fay  new  pains  ;  becaufe  thofe 
occafioned  by  the  firft  depofition,  continue 
as  long  as  the  depofition  exifts.  There  is 
indeed  a  diminution  in  the  violence,  but 
this  violence  diminifhes  only  in  proportion 
as  the  new  depofition  is  formed.  This 
phænomenon  has  been  long  ago  obferved 
even  in  other  diftempers  ;  it  did  not  ef- 
cape  the  attention  of  Hippocrates  ;  for  he 
fays,  that  whenever  pains  are  felt  in 
one  part,  thofe  pains  ceafe,  if  by  acci¬ 
dent  any  other  part  is  feized  with  more 
acute  ones;  and  his  opinion  is,  that  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  fpirits  entirely  abandon 
the  firft  part,  and  retire  to  the  fécond  in 
order  to  increafe  the  fenfation  of  it.  Will 
it  be  faid,  in  this  cafe,  that  the  humour 
has  quitted  the  firft  part,  in  order  to  fix 
on  the  fécond,  tho'  thefe  two  parts  are  af¬ 
fected  from  two  different  caufes  ?  Doubt- 
lefs,  no  !  Why  then  is  it  neceffary  to 
recur  to  a  different  method  of  aéting 
in  the  gout  ? 


3,  Gouty 
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3.  Gouty  perfons  are  fenfible  of  this 
pretended  tranflation,  and  this  is  natural. 
They  feel  with  rapture  the  abatement  of 
their  pains  during  the  relaxation  ;  but 
during  the  precipitation  of  the  maffes, 
how  feverely  do  they  pay  for  that  lhort 
tranquillity  ?  The  pains  indeed  are  become 
more  fupportable  in  the  firft  part,  but  it  is 
only  to  become  more  violent  in  another. 

The  queftion  is,  whether  the  pains  di- 
miniih  in  one  part,  becaufe  the  humour 
which  occafioned  them  forfakes  thefe  parts 
to  transfer  itfelf  to  another:  or,  whether 

i 

this  diminution  be  owing  to  the  lefler  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  humour  preffing  on  this  arti¬ 
culation,  whilft  it  is  carried  in  a  much 
greater  quantity  to  fome  other  articulation. 

I  have  already  fhewn  the  error  of  thofe 
who  affirm  that  a  part  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour,  after  being  once  depofited,  can  re¬ 
move  into  another  part.  1.  Becaufe  the 
old  depofition  ftill  fubfifts,  together  with 

3  the 
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the  new  one  ;  therefore  all  the  humour 
has  not  been  removed.  2.  In  granting 
that  this  new  depofition  is  formed  by  a 
portion  of  matter  which  had  ferved  for  the 
former,  the  natural  confequence  fhould  be, 
that  the  new  depofition  would  be  lefs  con- 
fiderable  than  the  former,  and  the  pains 
more  fupportable  5  fmce  the  humour  would 
be  then  lefs  in  quantity  than  before.  But 
often  the  quite  contrary  is  true  ;  and  a  third 
depofition  is  much  larger  than  the  two 
former. 

This  problem  will  be  eafily  folved,  if, 
as  is  reafonable,  the  diminution  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  gouty  humour,  which,  in- 
ftead  of  precipitating  itfelf  in  a  part  al¬ 
ready  affedted,  and  into  which  it  cannot 

v 

now  be  received,  depofits  itfelf  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  unoccupied,  where  it  may  fettle 
in  greater  quantity. 

The  irregular  mobility  is  ftill  a  farther 
proof  of  what  I  have  advanced  ;  for  if  the 

gouty 
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gouty  humour,  after  feating  itfelf  in  an 
articulation,  fixes  itfelf  ©n  one  of  the 
vifcera,  the  articulation  will  not  for  that 
reafon  be  freed  from  the  humour,  and  the 
depofition  previoufly  made  there,  will  re¬ 
main  a  long  time.  If  on  the  contrary, 
the  firft  depofition  of  the  humour  was 
in  one  of  the  vifcera,  that  part  will  alfo 
fuffer  a  long  time,  notwithftanding  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  humour  may  have 
been  drawn  into  an  articulation.  If,  as  it 
often  happens,  a  part  of  the  humour  can¬ 
not  be  drawm  to  an  extremity,  it  is  owing 
to  the  completenefs  of  the  depuration, 
having  entirely  depofited  itfelf  in  the  vif- 
cus,  and  being  once  depofited  and  fixed 
there,  it  is  impofiibie  to  remove  it  and  relieve 
the  affeéted  vifcus,  unlefs  this  operation  be 
remitted  to  length  of  time,  as  wdien  it  is 
fixed  and  confined  in  an  articulation. 

May  I.  in  my  turn,  afk  tliofe  who 
contend  for  this  pretended  mobility  of  the 
gouty  humour,  why  this  humour,  which 
is  of  itfelf,  according  to  them,  fo  brifk, 

a&ive. 
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active,  and  ready,  is  alio  fb  heavy,  fo 
flow,  and  fo  fixed,  when  its  mobility 
is  quickened  by  all  the  aids  of  art  ?  Ba¬ 
thing  and  blood-letting  are  very  often 
made  ufe  of,  with  little  or  no  fuccefs,  for 
weakening  and  emptying  the  extremities, 
and  thus  preparing  for  this  humour  a  lefs 
dangerous  feat;  but  thefe  remedies  can 
have  no  effect  except  the  humour  be  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  veflels.  Therefore,  as,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  it  no  longer  circulates  in 
the  veflels,  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  often 
difappointed  in  our  expectations. 

It  is  only  that  part  of  the  humour  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  blood  in  the  large  veflels,  that 
can  be  determined  towards  any  part,  by 
either  art  or  nature.  For  both  in  the  re¬ 
gular  and  irregular  gout,  if  the  depura¬ 
tion  has  made  one  complete  depofition, 
a  fécond  will  never  be  procured.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  part'  of  the  hu¬ 
mour  already  precipitated  and  fixed,  can¬ 
not  occafion  a  new  depofition  ;  fo  that  the 

M  mul- 
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multitude  of  depofitions  muft  abfolutely  arife 
from  the  great  abundance  of  the  gouty 
humour,  which  requires  the  depuration  to 
be  performed  at  feverai  times. 

C  H  A  P.  IX. 

*ïhere  is  but  one  Kind  of  Gout \ 


HE  gout  is  commonly  diftinguifhed 
into  three  kinds:  the  cold,  which  is 
attended  but  with  little  heat,  rednefs  or 
pain.  It  is  fuppofed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
an  infpifTation  of  the  lymphatic  part  of  the 
blood,  the  tumor  being  confiderable.  The 
hot,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  acrimony 
of  that  lymph,  the  tumor  being  fome- 
times  fo  Email  as  to  be  jfcarce  perceivable, 
but  the  part  affefted  exceeding  hot,  pain¬ 
ful,  and  more  or  lefs  red,  in  proportion 

to  the  degree  of  the  phlogofis  or  inflam- 

’  » 

mation.  The  third  kind  participates  of 
both  the  former  j  it  is  imputed  to  both 
the  infpifTation  and  acrimony  of  the 

lymph  ; 
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lymph  ;  the  tumor  being  very  confide- 
rable,  no  lefs  painful,  and  extremely  in¬ 
flamed. 

Pituitous  conftitutions  are  mod:  fubjedl 
to  the  cold  gout  :  the  arid  and  bilious 
to  the  hot  :  and,  the  fanguine  to  the 
third.  The  opinion  of  thefe  differences  is 
thought  to  be  much  ftrengthened  by  the 
quality  of  the  topical  remedies  made  ufe 
of  to  procure  relief,  or  mitigate  the  pains 
ufually  felt  in  this  diftemper.  For  if  ever 
the  fuppofed  maxim,  or  rather  the  received 
opinion  of  treating  a  patient  with  re¬ 
medies  of  an  oppofite  quality  to  that  of 
the  caufe  and  nature  of  his  diftemper  feems 
to  be  well  founded,  it  is  certainly  in  the 
gout  ;  fince  topical  remedies,  applied  whilft 
cold,  abate  the  tortures  of  the  hot  gout  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  gout, 
no  relief  is  to  be  expected  but  from  hot 
medicines,  and  applied  hot  to  the  part 
affedted. 

M  2 
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Probable  and  fpecious  as  thefe  reafons 
appear,  they  are  not  fufficient  to  prove 
any  variety  in  the  gout,  as  to  eflential  diffe¬ 
rences,  or  particular  kinds,  originated  from 
different  caufes.  To  this  purpofe  the  gout 
fhould  vary,  not  only  in  the  fame  fubject, 
but  even  in  a  compound  fit.  Befides,  the 
topical  remedies,  whether  of  a  hot  or  cold 
quality,  by  the  combination  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  by  that  of  their  integral  parts, 
fhould  not  all  produce  the  fame  effeft, 
when  they  have  been  heated  by  the  fire^ 
or  cooled  by  ice. 

/ 

In  effect,  how  can  fo  fwift  a  fuccefïïon 
of  the  acrimony  of  the  lymph  to  its  in- 
fpiiTation  be  brought  about,  fo  that  there 

* 

no  longer  remains  any  veftige  of  the  firft 
caufe  as  foon  as  the  fécond  begins  to  a£t  ? 
How  can  it  be  conceived  that  this  fécond 
caufe  fhall  difperfe  to  make  room  for  the 
firft and  this  often  without  any  other 
remedy  than  diet,  which  has,  in  general, 

been 
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been  the  fame  from  the  fii  ft  ftage  of  a 
compound  fit  to  its  period  ? 

What  then  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  va¬ 
riation,  of  this  momentaneous  change  ? 
No  explanation  of  this  phænomenon,  that 
I  have  ever  met  with,  appears  fatisfaélory  j 
and  I  am  perfuaded  that  no  fuch  can  be 
given,  from  the  prefent  opinion  of  ad¬ 
mitting  feveral  caufes  of  this  diftemper. 

But  if  only  one  caufe  of  the  gout  be 
admitted,  efpecially  that  which,  in  my  own 
opinion,  I  have  fhewn  and  demonftrated, 
thefe  various  phænomena  will  be  fo  far 
•from  perplexing  that  it  will  be  very  eafy 
to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  them. 

Let  it  be  here  remembered,  1.  That  the 
caufe  of  the  gout  is  an  abundance  of  mu¬ 
cilage,  heterogeneous  to  the  mafs  of  hu¬ 
mours.  2.  That  this  mucilage  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  certain  liquors,  and  fome  kinds 

M  3  of 
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of  folid  ailments.  3.  That  by  mucilage 
is  meant  a  mixt  body  compounded  of  very 
little  oil,  much  earth,  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  and  air  3  and,  confequently, 
is  vifcid  and  glutinous. 

Now  this  mucilage,  like  ail  other  mucila^* 
ginous  bodies,  may  vary  in  the  proportion 
of  its  principles.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  gum  arabic  and  gum  tragacanth,  and 
the  latter  again  differs  from  other  gums, 
as  is  evident  from  their  analyfes.  But  this 
difference  conflits  only  in  the  different 
proportions  of  their  principles.  The 
quantity  of  earth  will  always  be  much 
larger  than  that  of  oil,  and  the  air  and 
water  always  confiderably  exceed  the  earth. 
This  alone  is  fufficient  to  give  to  each  gum, 
befides,  the  quality  that  it  has  in  common 
with  others,  a  particular  property  3  and, 
confequently,  enable  it  to  produce  diffe¬ 
rent  eflefts.  The  comparifon  muff  be 
admitted,  gums  being  the  product  of  a 

mu- 
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mucilage  mixt  with-  the  fluids  which  cir- 
culate  in  plants,  as  the  gouty  humour  a- 
mong  the  human  fpecies. 

1 

If  there  be  a  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  the  principles  which  compofe  the  mu¬ 
cilages  of  plants,  why  may  there  not  be 
the  fame  variety  with  regard  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  principles  in  t^e  gouty  humour  ? 
If,  in  proportion  to  this  variety,  the  mu¬ 
cilages  do  not  always  produce  the  fame 
effefts,  'why  may  not  the  different 
phænomena  of  the  gout,  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  different  principles  in  the  gouty 
humour  ? 

The  gout  muff  not  only  be  different  in 
different  perfons,  as  gums  differ  according 
to  the  plant  from  which  they  are  taken, 
but  may  alfo  differ  in  the  fame  perfon,  as 
gums,  on  the  fame  tree,  are  known  to  dif¬ 
fer.  And  the  cold  and  hot  gout  may  be 
found  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  as  the  fame  tree 

M  4  ex- 
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*  f  t  *■ 

\  /  ,  .  '-■■■■: 

exudes  a  gum  thoroughly  deflccated  and 
folid,  and  another  gum  of  a  more  loofe 
texture,  and  even  liquid. 

i 

I  fliall  therefore  attribute  to  the  va- 
rious  principles  of  the  gouty  humour, 
all  the  diverfity  of  phænomena  which  it 
caufes.  I  fliall  coniine  myfelf  to  account 
for  the  three  kinds  of  gout  above  menr 
tinned,  tho?  the  variety  may  be  aim  oft  ex¬ 
tended  to  infinity  3  but  this  fuccindt  detail, 
well  fupported,  will  enable  any  phyfician 
to  explain  all  the  variety  obferved  in  the 
gout,  they  being  all  reducible  to  thole 
three* 

Tho’  the  gouty  humour  be  always  the 
fame,  it  may  vary  in  the  quantity  of  its 
principles  ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  the 
gout  is  fenfible  either  of  heat  or  cold  a- 
lone,  or  of  both  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  fymptoms  by  which  it 
is  to  be  charadterifed.  For  the  heat,  red- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  and  pain,  are,  like  the  fwelling,  occa- 
fioned  only  as  the  fuperabundance  of  the 
gouty  humour  is  more  or  lefs. 

The  gout  fenfible  of  heat,  or,  when 
its  pains  are  increafed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  warm  topics  to  the  parts  affeéted, 
is  ocçafîoned  by  a  grofs  thick  humour, 
containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  in 
a  pretty  large  volume  of  gouty  humour* 
This  kind  is  mo  ft  common  in  perfons  of 
a  dry  and  bilious  habit  ;  and  it  is  no  won- 
der  that  the  gouty  humour  in  fuch  con- 
ftitutions  fhould  be  extremely  grofs,  as 
all  the  humours  in  general  are  fo  in  per¬ 
fons  of  fuch  habits.  Its  fenfibility  to  heat 
is  owing  to  the  great  rarefaction  of  the 
humour,  as  being  grofs  and  thick,  all  • 
mucilages  undergoing  an  extreme  ra re¬ 
faction  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire  ;  nor 
can  its  volume  be  enlarged  by  rarefac¬ 
tion  without  vellicating  and  diftending  the 
fibres  of  the  parts  where  it  is  lodged.  The 
pains  incre&fe  in  proportion  to  the  deten¬ 
tion, 
? 
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lion,  and  the  diftention  itfelf  depends  on  the 
groffnefs  of  the  humour  and  the  degree 
of  heat  communicated  to  it. 

Boerhaave  has  demonftrated  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charadteriftic  quality  of  fire  and  heat 
to  be  that  power  inherent  in  them,  of  aug¬ 
menting  every  way  the  volume  of  all  bo¬ 
dies,  even  the  moft  compact.  Every  one 
/ 

may  experience  that  of  all  bodies,  none 
give  a  more  palpable  inftance  of  this  than 
mucilages.  The  lead:  fire,  the  leaf!  heat, 
caufes  an  expanfion  in  them  ;  and  what 
can  be  the  caufe  of  this  rarefaction  but 
the  expanfion  of  the  air  contained  and  in- 
elofed  in  ail  bodies,  the  elafticity  of  which 
is  increafed  by  heat. 

The  pains  felt  in  a  fit  of  the  gout  being 
occafioned  by  the  diftention  of  the  parts 
where  the  gouty  humour  is  fettled,  muft 
increafe  in  proportion  as  the  diftention  in- 
creafes.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  diftention 
is  promoted  by  nothing  more  than  by 

heat} 
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heat  i  therefore,  on  the  application  of  to¬ 
pics  cither  actually  or  potentially  hot,  to 
the  parts  affected,  an  exacerbation  of  the 
pains  mud  enfue. 

On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  to¬ 
pics  either  actually  or  potentially  cold  will 
caufe  an  abatement  in  the  pains;  becaufe, 
inftead  of  augmenting  the  volume  of  the 
gouty  humour,  they  comprefs  and  dimi- 
nifh  it  every  way.  The  diftention  relaxes, 
as  the  humour  is  reduced  to  a  lefs  volume. 
Cold  diminifhes  the  volume  of  bodies,  with- 
out  taking  any  thing  from  them,  as  gene¬ 
rally  as  heat  augments  it  without  making 
any  addition. 

■  •  ■* 

The  gout,  affected  by  cold,  or  where 
the  pains  are  increafed  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cooling  topics,  is  that  where 
the  fwejling  is  confiderable,  but  the  heat 
little  and  the  pains  moderate.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  pituitous  and  moift  con- 
dilutions,  where  the  fibres  being  in  gene- 

ral 
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ral  foft,  and  flexible,  are  Iefs  fufceptible 
of  irritation  than  dry  and  tenfe  fibres. 

'  I  * 

Here  heat  and  cold  do  not  a£t  as  in  the 

» 

preceding  cafe,  neither  fhould  they  ;  be» 
caufe,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  is  fo  grofs  as  to  be  nearly  folid  ;  but, 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  is  almoft  entirely 
fluid,  containing,  in  a  frnall  compafs,  a 
great  quantity  of  water.  Now  it  is  known 
that  air  xnclofed  in  this  fluid,  has  fome 
difficulty  in  recovering  its  elafticity,  even 
when  acted  on  by  a  violent  fire,  its  rare- 
faction  being  flow.  Heat,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  increafe  the  pains,  as  it  does  not  aug¬ 
ment  the  detention.  On  the  contrary,  it 
rather  divides  the  watery  particles,  and 
thus  renders  their  paflagemoreeafy  through 
the  pores  of  the  lie  in,  now  relaxed  and 
dilated  by  this  heat.  So  that,  in  this  cafe, 
heat,  fo  far  from  augmenting  the  deten¬ 
tion,  is  even  neceflary  for  abating  it  :  but 
cold  muft  neceflarily  augment  the  diften¬ 
tion,  and,  confequently,  the  pains;  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  it  conftringes  the  pores  of  the  fkin, 
condenfes  the  fluid  fettled  in  the  part  af- 
fedted,  hinders  it  from  pafimg  off  by  per- 
fpiration,  and  thus  brings  on  a  continual 
increafe  of  the  load,  whereby  the  ex¬ 
acerbations  caufed  by  the  diftention  of  the 
fibres  become  more  fevere. 

In  fine,  the  gout  is  fenfible  of  cold  and 
heat  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  pains  will, 
increafe  on  the  application  of  topics  either 
hot  or  cold,  if  the  gouty  humour  tho* 
grofs  contains  a  very  confiderable  quantity 
of  water,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  (an¬ 
guine  conftitutions.  This  phænomenon 
depends  on  the;  heat  acting  violently  on 
the  denfe  matter,  expanding  and  rarefying 
it,  as  in  the  firft  cafe.  It  alfo  proceeds 
from  the  obftruftion  given  to  the  fuper- 
abounding  water  by  the  cold,  as  in  the 
fécond  cafe.  Thus  the  gouty  humour  is, 
as  it  were,  multiplied  by  both  the  heat 
and  the  cold  ;  the  erfedt  of  which  is  the 

dif- 
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diftention  of  the  fibres,  and,  confequent-* 
ly,  an  increafe  of  the  pains. 

The  variety  of  phænomena,  apparent 
in  the  gout,  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice,  being  a  confequence  of  the  variety 
in  the  proportion  of  the  principles  of  the 

gouty  humour,  all  other  differences  may  be 

¥ 

referred  to  the  fame  caufe  ;  for  they  ever 
depend  either  on  the  denfity  of  the  hu¬ 
mour,  or  on  the  abundance  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  or  on  both.  But  thefe  combina¬ 
tions  being  infinite  ;  the  varieties  will  alfa 
be  infinite. 

To  give  a  fatisfaclory  explanation  of 
the  caufe  of  the  variations  of  the  gout, 
not  only  in  the  fame  fubjcft,  but  alio  in 
one  fit  only,  of  the  compound  kind,  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  real 
difficulty.  Befides  what  the  regimen  of 
the  patient  may  contribute  to  this  change, 
the  gouty  humour  may  alfo  vary.  A  de~ 

pofition 
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pofiti  on  of  grofs  matter  may  be  formed, 
and  immediately  after  another  of  a  more 
fluid  or  thin  fubftauce. 

The  manner  in  which  the  depuration  is 
performed,  has  alfo  a  great  fliare  in  it  ; 
for  where  the  relaxation  has  been  great  and 
lafting,  the  mafies  formed  by  the  humour 
will  be  very  denfe  ;  and  in  a  fpeedy  de¬ 
puration,  they  will  be  light,  fluid,  and 
thin.  To  prove  that  the  depuration 
may  be  unequal  in  the  compound  fit  would 
be  fuperfluous,  it  being  a  matter  within 
every  one's  obfervation  :  but  if  the  de¬ 
puration  be  unequal,  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  the  refult  of  this  depuration  muff  be 
alfo  unequal,  that  the  depofition  muft  not 

be  alike  ;  that  is,  they  will  be  more  or  Ids 

\ 

compact,  and  always  partake  of  the  pre-. 
fent  quality  of  the  humour  by  which  they 
are  produced  ;  confequently,  they  muft 
be  fometimes  fenfible  to  heat,  fometimes 

fenfible  to  cold  ;  and,  in  fine,  fometimes 
fenfible  to  cold  and  heat  at  the  fame  time  • 

unlcfs 
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unlefs  the  gouty  humour  hath  arrived  at  a 
ftateof  infenfibility,  when  either  heat  or  cold 
produce  no  fuch  phænomena,  as  in  the 
nodes  formed  by  the  depofition. 

Thefe  nodes  are  not  fufceptible  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  gouty  humour  contained  in 
them  having  undergone  fuch  a  change 
in  its  principles  as  to  be  totally  deprived  of 
its  water,  from  whence  it  derives  its  flexi- 
blenefs  and  tendency  to  fluidity,  and  is 
become  extremely  grofs.  Its  compadtnefs 
is  fùch  that  for  cold  or  heat  to  make  any 
fenfible  impreffion  on  it,  both  muft  a£l 
with  greater  power  and  violence  ;  and  in 
order  to  this,  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
muft  be  augmented,  I  mean  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  actual  fire,  and  ice. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nodes  ;  for  the 
gouty  matter,  either  ftill  retains 'fome  mu¬ 
cilage,  and  refembks  thofe  gums  extreme¬ 
ly  deficcated,  or  is  fo  far  exhaufted  of  its 
water,  that  nothing  remains  but  a  white 

earth, 
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earth,  more  or  lefs  friable,  and  more  or 
lefs  refembling  in  fome  meafure  mor¬ 
tar  or  gypfum.  This  difference  arifes 
from  the  variety  in  the  principles.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  earth,  and  lefs 
water  than  ufual,  the  volume  continuing 
the  fame. 

This  alteration  is  occafioned  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  matter  in  the  part  affect¬ 
ed,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  part  itfelf  3  which, 
in  time  contribute  to  deprive  the  gouty 
humour  of  its  aqueous  particles,  leaving 
only  thofe  that  conflit  of  earth,  which  are 
always  too  grofs  either  for  paffing  off  by 
perfpiration,  or  re-entering  the  mafs  of  hu¬ 
mours  in  order  to  undergo  again  the  laws 
of  circulation. 

Laftly,  The  gouty  humour,  after  being 

•  1 

long  feated  on  the  part  where  it  was  de~ 
pofited,  is  found  to  have  undergone  a 

o 

change  like  that  of  gum,  expofed  to  the 
aftion  of  a  flow  and  gentle  fire,  by  which 

N  means 
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means  it  gradually  lofes  its  aqueous  and 
oily  particles,  fo  that  what  remains  of  it 
is  only  a  white  friable  earth,  perfedtly  re- 
fembling  that  taken  from  the  nodes  of  gouty 
perfons.  But  it  mu  ft  be  obferved  that  gums 
are  with  greater  difficulty  brought  to  this 
ftate  when  liquid,  than  when  extremely 
defecated. 

Since  by  admitting  a  mucilaginous  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  gout,  all  its  various  phænomena 
may  be  accounted  for,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  this  mucilage  will  be  denied  ;  efpecial- 
ly  as  I  think  Î  have  demonftrated,  that  it 
is  the  produce  of  certain  liquors  and  ali¬ 
ments  ;  that  it  is  perceivable  before  the  fit, 
during  its  continuance,  and  a  long  time 
after  it. 

I  have  obferved,  that  to  bring  on  the 
fits  of  the  gout,  it  is  not  fufficient  that 
the  humours  be  impregnated  with  mu¬ 
cilaginous  particles,  but  that  thefe  particles 

« 

mufl  alfo  be  fuperabundant  fo  as  to  make 

nature. 
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nature  follicitous  for  her  own  fafety,  in 
order  to  free  herfelf  from  the  load* 


Many  are  the  caufes  that  may  contri¬ 


bute  to  this  fuperabundance,  and  fome  of 
them  feem  even  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  fo 
that  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  fpecify  them* 
and  explain  their  modes  of  adting. 


CHAP.  X. 


j The  Superabundance  of  mucilaginous  Sub  ft  aft 
ces  is  the  only  Caufe  of  the  Fits  of  the  Gout . 


H  O’  the  gouty  humour  may  abound. 


JL  and  be  heterogeneous  to  the  mafs 
of  juices,  it  will  never  produce  fits,  unlefs 
it  fuperabounds  in  a  very  copious  manner* 
This  is  evident  both  in  the  hereditary  and 
the  acquired  gout.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  humour  when  once  increafed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  has  been  feldom  or  never 
wholly  overcome  by  ail  the  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture.  Thu?  there  always  remains  in  the 


N  a 


mafs 
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mafs  of  juices  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 
gouty  humour,  which  does  not  always 
declare  its  exiftence  either  by  regular  or  ir¬ 
regular  fits. 

'  .V 

This  humour,  therefore,  continues  fome 
time  inactive,  the  intervals  between  each 
fit,  being  often  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other.  It  is  objected,  that  at 
each  fit  the  gouty  humour  is  entirely  de- 
jftroyed,  and  that  immediately  after  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  other  humour  is  repro¬ 
duced  for  bringing  on  a  frefh  attack  ? 

Befides  that  this  is  not  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  the  prefence  of  the  depofition,  long 
perceivable  after  the  fits,  anfwers  the  ob¬ 
jection  ;  and,  what  is  frill  more,  the  en¬ 
tire  deftruftion  of  one  humour,  and  the 

» 

fpeedy  production  of  fits,  fo  clofely  follow¬ 
ing  each  other,  are  irreconcileable.  Is  not 
this  attributing  effects  to  a  caufe  which  can¬ 
not  exit!  ? 


\ 


) 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  faid,  that 
the  mere  prefence  of  the  gouty  humour  is 
fufficient  to  caufe  the  fits,  the  changes  in 
the  fits  cannot  be  accounted  for  with  any 
plaufibility.  For  this  humour  mu  ft  be  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  and,  confequently,  aft  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  the  gout  varies  in 
the  fame  fubjeft,  the  fits  being  fometimes 
long,  fometimes  fhort.  The  gout,  is  fome¬ 
times  fenfible  to  heat,  fometimes  fenfible 
to  cold,  and  fometimes  fenfible  to  both. 

From  whence  then  can  proceed  thefe 
differences,  except  the  caufe  of  the  fits  is 
not  the  fame  with  that  of  the  diftemper  ? 
The  fuperabundance  of  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftances  is,  indeed,  the  bafis  of  the  gout  ; 
but  it  is  to  an  extreme  fuperabundance  of 
it  that  the  fits  are  owing.  It  is  with  the 
gouty  humour  as  with  all  other  vitiated 
fluids,  which  do  not  feem  to  moleft  na¬ 
ture,  except  they  are  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities.  But  when  once  they  are  increafed 
to  a  certain  quantity,  they  then  feem  to 

N  3  corrupt 
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corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  juices,  and, 
either  by  their  depravity  or  excefs,  prompt 
nature  to  free  herfelf  from  them,  which 
Hie  does  by  different  methods  5  but  by  the 
mod:  proper,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
eafy,  with  regard  to  each  different  hu¬ 
mour. 

I  have  fhewn  at  large  the  manner  how 
the  fuperabundance  of  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftances  may  bring  on  fits  of  the  gout  5  fo 
that  I  fhall,  in  the  lequel,  only  confider 
the  caufes  which  tend  to  promote  this  fu¬ 
perabundance  ;  and  as  thofe  are  numerous, 
I  fhall  arrange  them  in  daffes. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  immenfe  de¬ 
tail,  that  I  may  do  it  in  a  methodical 
manner,  I  fhall  begin  with  diftinguifhing 
two  kinds  of  fuperabundance,  the  real  and 
the  falfe  ;  after  which  I  fhall  fliew  the 
caufes  of  both,  and,  with  the  greateft  per- 
fpicuity  Î  am,  able,  difplay  the  mechanifm 
by  which  they  a6l. 


By 
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By  real  fuperabundance,  I  mean,  a  very 
confiderable  quantity  of  mucilaginous  hu¬ 
mour  accumulated  in  the  veffels,  the  mole- 
culæ  of  which  can  no  longer  remain  fu Im¬ 
pended  in  the  mafs  of  juices.  This  fu¬ 
perabundance,  extends  the  veffels,  and  cauies 
a  confiderable  diminution  in  the  motion  of 
the  fluids. 

*  / 

The  falfe  fuperabundance  is  caufed  by  a 
too  great  relaxation  in  the  folids,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  a  too  great  abatement  in 
the  motion  of  the  fluids,  whereby  they 
become  lefs  capable  of  fupporting  a  final! 
quantity  of  adventitious  matter,  fuch  as  the 
gouty  humour. 

Some  caufes  are  productive  of  a  real 
fuperabundance  only,  whilft  others  can 

produce  nothing  but  a  falfe  fuperabun- 

« 

dance.  There  are  alfo  others  which,  at 
the  fame  time  contribute  to  both.  They 
are  to  be  fought  for  in  what  phyficians 
call  the  non-naturals,  or  things  which  may 

N  4  hurt 
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hurt  or  preferve  health  according  to  the 

t 

free  or  forced  ufe  of  them, 

» 

Thefe  the  ancients  reckoned  fix,  air,  ali¬ 
ments,  motion  and  reft,  watching  and 
fleep,  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  and 

the  pallions  of  the  foul. 

The  immoderate  employment  of  thefe 
either  in  quality  or  quantity,  may  determine 
the  fits,  and  accelerate  or  prolong  them  ;  but 
not  unlefs  the  juices  be  previoufly  filled 
with  mucilaginous  fubftances,  which  of 
themfelves  alone  are  fufficient  to  produce 
the  gout, 

! 

Let  us  now  examine  how  thefe  different 

caufes  may  act. 


/ 
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CHAP.  XI. 


'Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  oj  the  real  Super¬ 
abundance  of  the  gouty  Humour . 


^T^HE  fuperabundance  of  the  gouty 
-*■  humour  is  real,  or  true,  when  by  its 
prefence  alone,  nature  is  compelled  to  free 
herfelf  from  it  ;  which  can  never  be  the 
cafe,  but  when  the  quantity  of  this  hu¬ 
mour  is  fuch  as  that  it  cannot  be  longer 
fufpended  in  the  mafs  of  juices,  nor 
circulate  freely  with  them. 


This  real  fuperabundance  may  be  either 
natural  or  accidental.  It  is  natural  when 
exifting  folely  by  itfelf  ;  when  it  is  the  only 
fuperabounding  humour.  It  is  accidental 
when  fome  other  humour  fuperabounds  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  gouty,  which  forces 
it  to  aft  fooner  than  it  would  naturally,  not 
being  yet  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  force 
nature  to  free  herfelf  from  it. 


There 


* 
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There  is  but  one  fingle  caufe  of  the  na¬ 
tural  and  real  fuperabundance,  and  that  is 
purely  the  product  of  aliments;  but  the 
folid  and  liquid  aliments  made  ufe  of  muft 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage. 
Without  this  quality,  as  I  have  already 
fhewn,  they  have  no  tendency  to  caufe  the 
gout.  All  aliments  of  a  different  quality 
never  bring  on  the  gout,  but  other  diffe¬ 
rent  difeafes  according  to  their  qua¬ 
lities. 

i 

After  what  has  been  faid  I  cannot  think  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  prove,  that  mucilaginous 
liquors  and  foods  eafily  caufe  a  fuperabun- 
danceof  the  gouty  humour,  when  plentiful¬ 
ly  ufed,  as  they  are  impregnated  with  the  very 
germ  of  the  gout.  It  is  only  neceffary  here 
to  fhew  how  it  may  be  judged  whether  the 
accefs  of  the  gout  be  folely  the  efieft  of 
this  caufe* 

The  firfl  fits  of  the  gout  may  rationally 
be  attributed  to  this  caufe  when  the  ftrength 

of 
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of  nature  has  not  been  confiderably  im¬ 
paired,  and  flie  ftill  enjoys  moft  of  her 
powers,  which  fhe  never  abandons  but  on 
compulfion.  But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it 
is  only  by  a  true  and  natural  fuperabun- 
dance,  that  nature  can  fuffer,  being  yet 
able  fuccefsfully  to  oppofe  the  other  obfta- 
çles,  to  which,  on  other  occafions,  die  is 
obliged  to  fubmit. 

By  this  kind  of  fuperabundance  the  fits 
are  alfo  occafioned  when  fimple,  when 
fucceeding  each  other  at  a  confiderahie 
fpace  of  time,  when  the  intervals  are  near¬ 
ly  equal,  and  there  is  at  lead:  two  or  three 
years  between  one  and  the  other. 

The  fuperabundance  cannot  happen 
in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  5  it  is  very  How 
in  its  formation,  nature  yet  having  drength 
fufficient  for  deftroying  every  moment, 
fome  parts  of  it.'  Accordingly  this  fim- 
plicity  takes  place  in  the  firft  years  only  of 
the  gout. 


6 
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With  a  gouty  perfon,  who  has  already 
paffed  thro’  four  or  five  fits,  this  fimplicity 
is  paft.  Nature  debilitated  by  long  drag¬ 
gles  will  not  permit  him  to  flatter  himfelf 
for  the  future  with  thofe  long  intervals  of 
an  eafe,  fo  much  defired  but  fo  little  fought  1 
few  or  none  putting  themfelves  to  any 
trouble  to  obtain  them. 

* 

Then  it  is  that  the  real  and  natural  fu- 
perabundance,  commonly  gives  place  to  a 
real  but  at  the  fame  time  an  accidental  fuper- 
abundance.  Nature  now  exhaufted,  and, 
confequently,  of  lefs  ftrength  than  before, 
is  become  more  fenfible  to  the  different  im- 
preffions  which  tend  to  diforder  her,  and 
finks  the  fooner  under  them.  The  diftem- 
perature  of  the  air  will  contribute  to  form 
a  fuperabundance  in  the  humours  in  ge¬ 
neral.  A  diminution  in  the  fecretions,  a 
diminution  in  the  evacuations,  as  that  of 
the  hæmorrhoidal  flux,  may  alfo  tend 
greatly  to  promote  it.  But  the  moft  gene¬ 
ral  caufes  of  this  fuperabundance,  and  of 

the 
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the  hady  fits  of  the  gout,  are  doth,  indo¬ 
lence,  and  inactivity  of  a  life  imagined  to  be 
happy,  becaufe  it  may  be  fpent  in  idlenefs. 
In  this  cafe,  the  fits  of  the  gout  are  not 
only  brought  on  more  haflily,  but  they  are 
alfo  more  lading,  being  more  compound¬ 
ed,  and  approximating  nearer  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Thefe  are  the  confequences  of  that 
fuppofed  felicity.  The  lead  change  in  the 
air  we  are  obliged  to  breathe,  and  which 
entirely  furrounds  us,  fenfibly  affefts  us. 
The  lead  diminution  in. our  fecretions  be¬ 
comes  an  objedt  of  fear,  as  being  con- 
dantly  attended  with  fharp  and  frequent 
pains,  and  but  little  intermifiions  of  eafe. 

An  unufual  coldnefs  or  heat  in  the  air, 
a  diminution  in  the  diflipation  in  fome  of 
our  juices,  red,  tranquility,  (and  without  of¬ 
fence  be  it  faid,that  long  deeps,  now  become 
fo  cudomary)  I  infid  all  thefe  things  con¬ 
cur  to  form  and  produce  a  füperabundance 
in  the  juices  in  general.  Thefe  are  fa6ts 
which  it  is  prefumed  I  fhall  eafily  be  dif- 

penfed 
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penfed  with  from  proving  at  large.  They  are 
what  all  writers  are  agreed  in  ;  and  even  the 
commonalty  allow  doth  to  be  the  fource  of 
the  fuperabundance  of  peccant  humours. 

'  '  t  s 

I  (hall  only  explain  how  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  the  humours  in  general  may  oc- 
cafion  fits  of  the  gout,  the*  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  be  not  fufficiently  copious,  and  not 

fufficient  of  itfelf  to  produce  a  fit. 

/ 

The  abundance  of  humours  caufes 

1 

what  phyficians  call  a  plethora,  or  ple¬ 
nitude  of  the  veffels,  occafioned  by  the 
abundance  of  humours  diftending  them 
beyond  their  natural  dimenfions.  This 
diftention  is  fucceeded  by  a  relaxation  be¬ 
yond  that  to  which  nature  is  fubjeft  when 
the  human  machine  ftill  enjoys  that  tran¬ 
quility  and  equilibrium  neceflary  for  the 
free  and  eafy  exercife  of  all  its  functions. 

t 

The  natural  confequence  of  fuch  a  re¬ 
laxation  is,  a  diminution  more  or  lefs  con- 

fiderable 
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fulerable  in  the  motion  of  the  fluids.  Thus 
there  are  two  caufes  which  combine  to 
approximate  and  bring  together  the  mu¬ 
cilaginous  particles,  namely,  an  impo- 

tency  in  the  fibres  for  agitating,  triturât- 

* 

ing  and  dividing  the  gouty  humour.  2. 
an  infufficiency  in  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
to  keep  it  fufpended  and  difperfed; 

Thus  the  particles  of  this  humour  muft 
coalefce  in  order  to  be  precipitated  when 
increafed  to  fuch  mafles  as  occafion  pains 
proportionate  to  their  denfity  and  mo¬ 
tion. 

4 

\ 

This  kind  of  fuperabundance  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  in  perfons  of  an  indolent 
difpofition,  and  in  thofe  of  a  fedentary  call¬ 
ing.  In  perfons  who  have  undergone  a  great 
number  of  fits,  and  in  thofe  advanced  in  years, 
nothing  contributes  more  to  procure  this 
fuperabundance  than  the  deficiency  of 
perfpi ration,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  fi¬ 
bres  j 
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bres  ;  to  both  which,  thefe  feveral  forts  of 
perfons  are  generally  fubjeft. 

>  »  ■  ,>  * 

CHAP.  XII. 

. Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  falfe  Super  - 

abundance* 

T  have  laid,  and  I  here  repeat  it,  that  the 
-L  falfe  Superabundance  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour,  is  that  which  depends  entirely  on 
the  too  great  relaxation  in  the  fibres  ;  this 
relaxation  being  always  attended  with  fuch 
a  diminution  in  the  motion  of  the  fluids, 
that  the  gouty  humour  can  no  longer  re¬ 
main  fufpended  in  them. 

The  moft  common  caufe  of  this  relaxa¬ 
tion  is,  immoderate  exercife,  which  it  fre¬ 
quently  fucceeds.  Indifcreet  watchings  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effeft.  Among  the  pallions 
of  the  foul,  exceffive  anger  and  joy.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  the  intemperate  drinking  of 

wine 
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wine  and  fpirituous  liquors.  All  thefe 
caufes  begin  by  extending  the  fibres  be¬ 
yond  their  natural  clafticity,  and  the  fibres 
being  thus  kept  extended  for  a  confiderable 
time,  muft  neceflarily  afterwards  be  relaxed 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tenfity  by 
which  it  was  preceded. 

What  muft  happen  during  this  relaxa¬ 
tion  may  be  eafily  conje£iured,  the  gouty 
humour,  tho’  but  in  a  very  fmall  quantity 
may  coalefce,  the  moleculæ  may  re-unite 
and  form  new  mafles,  which  by  their  mag¬ 
nitude  muft  retard  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  by  that  means  bring  on  a  fit  of 
the  gout. 

The  gouty  humour  does  not  undergo  this 
procefs  when  the  fits  are  occafioned  by  pro- 
fufe  excretions,  or  by  copious  evacuations, 
as  that  of  the  hæmorrhoidal  flux,  profufe 
fweats,  dejection  and  melancholy.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  the  relaxation  comes  on  flowly, 
and  the  fit  is  not  felt  till  this  relaxation  has 

O  aç- 
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acquired  fuch  a  Rate,  that  the  gouty 
humour  contained  in  the  veffels,  tho’  its 
quantity  be  very  fmall,  can  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  fufpended  and  divided  in  the  blood  ; 
but  the  moleculæ  of  this  humour  begin  to 
coalefce  into  mafies,  which  are  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated,  the  depofition  of  which  are  the 
neceflary  confequence. 

Every  thing  feems  to  favour  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  fit  is  caufed  by  this  kind 
of  fuperabundance,  whenever  only  one  or 

•  V-  * 

two  dépolirions  are  perceived  in  a  perfon, 
whofe  former  fits  were  always  attended 
with  four  or  five.  The  probability  will  be 
frill  greater  if  the  fits  did  not  return  at  the 
ufualtime,  but  were  rather  anticipated  j  that 
is,  that  a  perfcn  who  ufed  to  have  the 
gout  every  year,  and  fuch  a  fit  as  I  have  de- 
fcribed  happening  before  the  ufual  time, 
it  may  juftly  be  attributed  to  this  fuper¬ 
abundance.  It  will  be  proper  alfo  by 
queftioning  the  patient,  to  endeavour  to 
make  a  difcovery,  which,  of  all  thofe 

i 
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mentioned  in  this  chapter,  is  the  true  caufe 
of  this  fuperabundance. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Enquiry  into  the  Caufe s  which  contribute  to 
thefe  two  Kinds  of  Superabundance . 

np  H  E  moft  general  and  frequent  caufe 
is  the  premature  or  immoderate  ufe 
of  the  venery.  It  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  only  caufe  which  can  bring  on  at  the 
fame  time  the  two  kinds  of  fuperabun¬ 
dance. 

This  paffion  mull,  however,  by  no 
means  be  thought  of  itfelf  productive  of 
the  gout,  according  to  the  miftaken  no¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  phyficians,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  this  propofition  from  the  obfer va¬ 
rions  they  had  made  during  a  long  prac¬ 
tice,  that  the  generality  of  their  gouty  pa¬ 
tients  had  very  frequently  vifited  the  Cy- 
therean  ifland,  and  been  very  lavifh  in 

O  2  offering:. 
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offering, -to  the  goddeis  Venus,  the  moft 
balfamic  parts  of  the  juices  contained  in 
the  human  body. 

Without  enlarging  upon  this  head, 

I  fhall  only  obferve  that  the  caufë  of 
the  gout  is  the  fame  in  all  men  ;  that  if 
it  is  found  in  the  debauched,  our  difqui- 
fitions  mu  ft  reft  there,  without  perplex¬ 
ing  ourfeives  to  find  any  other  caufe  of  it 
than  mucilage. 

Perfons  who  have  been  moft  addicted  to 
the  pleafures  of  love,  muft  be  the  moft 
fubject  to  the  gout,  and  actually  are  fo; 
But  what  has  an  air  of  Angularity  is,  that 
the  debauchees  contract  the  gout  from  the 
fame  reafon,  and  by  the  very  fame  means 
as  a  perfon  who  has  conftantly  lived  in 
celibacy  acquires  it. 

In  effect,  does  celibacy  hinder  the  bat- 
chelor  from  ufmg  plentifully  fucculent 
aliments  and  nutritive  liquors  ?  Doubtlefs 
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no.  But  generally  a  perfon  after  an  ex- 
cefs  in  the  pleafures  of  love  is  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  regimen  for  re- 
cruiting  the  powers  of  nature  3  and  even 
to  multiply  the  uie  of  thefe  kinds  of 
aliments  in  order  to  recruit  the  exhaufted 
fpirits. 

||  i  h  \  ■  ' 

Thus  it  is  not  abfolutely  from  their  in¬ 
temperance  in  the  pleafures  of  love,  that 
thefe  perfons  are  fubje£t  to  the  gout  3  but 
becaufe  this  vice  obliges  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  fame  falfe  regimen  as  all 
other  gouty  perfons,  namely,  the  ufe  of 
aliments  and  liquors  which  abound  in 
mucilage  3  and  farther  they  generally  in¬ 
dulge  themfelves  in  a  greater  excefs  of  them 
than  others. 

Now  if  this  alone  is  Sufficient  to  bring 
the  gout  on  perfons  who  lead  Single  lives,  it 
mult  alfo  have  the  fame  effect  on  a  debauchee  3 
debaucheries  in  love  being  known  to  be  ge- 

Q  3  neraily 
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nerally  fucceeded  by  debaucheries  of  the 
table. 

This  is  not  all,  to  contract  the  gout  in 
this  manner  is  to  defer ve  it  doubly  -,  for 
by  this  deliberate  bringing  on  one's  felf  a 
real  fuperabundance  of  gouty  humour 
the  falfe  fuperabundance  is  alfo  promoted. 
The  fecretion  of  the  femen,  if  in  any  wife 
forced,  is  often  the  caufe  of  it,  and  more 
frequently  frill  the  forced  ftate,  into  which 
the  whole  machine  has  been  thrown  dur¬ 
ing  the  venereal  aét  :  for  we  are  always 
fufferers  by  forcing  it  to  continue  in 
this  ftate  by  violence.  The  fibres  fati¬ 
gued  by  a  diftention  too  long  continued, 
fall  into  a  very  great  relaxation,  and  want 
force  neceffary  to  impel!  the  fluids  con¬ 
tained  in  the  veflels.  Thefe  fluids  cir¬ 
culating  with  lefts  velocity,  become  lefs 
proper  for  conveying  and  comminuting 
heterogeneous  fubftances.  Hence  proceed 
$  multitude  of  conflicts  for  nature,  and 
,  which 
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which  fhe  owes  only  to  her  weaknefs. 
Thus  excefs  in  the  pleasures  of  love  expofes 
us  the  more  to  the  attacks  of  the  gout, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  regimen,  in¬ 
ordinately  ufed  for  repairing  the  exhauft- 
ed  ftrength  ;  but  likewife  with  regard  to 
the  weaknefs  of  the  fibres,  the  fare  conie- 
quence  of  fuch  violent  efforts,  and  always 
followed  by  too  great  and  habitual  relaxa¬ 
tion. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

•V 

The  Fits  of  the  Gout  more  frequent  in  Spring 
and  Autumn  than  in  the  other  Seafons . 


Qtwithftanding  we  have  faid  the  fits 
of  the  gout  are  occafioned  by  a  fu- 
perabundance  either  true  or  falfe,  which 
fuperabundance  may  exift  every  moment 
of  life,  fince  fits  of  the  gout  are  daily  feen 
even  in  different  fubjeéts  5  yet  Spring  and 
Autumn  feem  to  contribute  much  more  to 
the  frequency  of  this  diflemper  than  Win- 

O  4  ter 
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ter  and  Summer;  for  if  four  fits  of  the 
gout  be  obferved  in  thefe  latter  feafons, 
one  is  certainly  feen  in  the  former. 

The  original  caufe  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  is  not  the  work  of  a  day;  it  is  gra¬ 
dually,  and  by  little  and  little  that  the  fu- 
perabundance  forms  itfelf  ;  but  the  effedt 
of  this  fuperabundance,  or  in  other  words, 
the  fits  of  the  gout,  may  be  determined 
in  twenty  four  hours.'  The  fuperabun¬ 
dance  is  mod  promoted  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer,  but  its  effedts  are  more 
eafily  determined  in  Spring  and  Autumn. 

Winter  is  the  focial  feafon,  when  we 
imagine  nothing  fhould  be  done,  and  there¬ 
fore  little  or  nothing  is  done.  We  give 
ourfelves  up  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table, 
play,  and  deep  ;  eat  largely,  and  ufe  little 
exercife;  the  tranfpiration  is  lefs  than  in 
any  other  feafon  ;  we  keep  ourfelves  con¬ 
tinually  in  warm  apartments,  another  ob- 
ftrudtion  to  a  due  perfpiration,  which  is 

always 
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always  freer  in  the  open  air,  tho*  cold, 
than  in  a  warm  air  inclofed*.  From  this 
kind  of  life,  which  is  continued  for  fome 
time,  refults  a  fuperabundance  in  the 
juices  ;  but  not  felt,  being  formed  infen- 
fibly,  and  our  machine  accuftomed  to  it  ; 
but  the  fuperabundance  will  manifeft  its 
effefts  in  the  Spring.  The  air,  now  be¬ 
come  warm,  will,  in  its  turn,  influence  our 
bodies,  occafion  a  more  rapid  motion  in 
our  fluids,  and  a  briiker  aftion  in  our  fo~ 
lids.  The  combination  of  thefe  two  caufes 
will  diftend  the  veflels,  beyond  their  proper 
tone,  give  rife  to  different  vernal  diftem- 
pers,  and  determine  one  only  in  one  fub- 
je6t.  This  diftemper,  whatever  it  be, 
will  depend  on  the  quality,  quantity,  and 

feat  of  the  fuperabounding  humour  ;  fo 

* 

*  This  fa£t  is  afeertained  by  the  obfervations  of  Diy 
Guettard  on  Plants,  infertçd  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  1748.  Likewife  by  obiervations 
like  thofe  of  Sancforius,  made  by  M.  Marteau  a  phy, 
fician,  but  which  have  not  as  yet  appeared  in  public. 

that 
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that  a  perfon  whofe  humours'  are  over¬ 
charged  with  mucilaginous  particles  will 
have  a  fit  of  the  gout.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  primæ  viæ  be  filled  with  peccant 
humours,  a  fever,  diarrhoea,  a  dyfentery, 
&c.  may  be  expected. 

During  Summer  we  eat  little,  but  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  drinking  largely  3  all  the 
fecretions  are  diminifhed  except  tranfpira- 
tion  which  is  then  copious,  and  little  more 
exercife  is  ufed  than  in  Winter  :  all  this 
contributes  to  the  infpiflation  of  the  feveral 
juices.  The  Autumn  colds  come  on,  and 
now  transpiration  is  either  flopped  or  di- 
rniniflied,  fo  that  the  portion  of  humour 
allotted  for  it  mufit  of  neceffity  remain  a 
long  time  in  the  veffels,  "till  it  has  difeo- 
vered  other  ways  for  its  difeharge.  The 
veffels  will  then  be  diftended  beyond  their 
tone  5  this  will  be  fucceeded  by  a  propor¬ 
tionate  relaxation,  the  moleculæ  of  gouty 
humour,  already  lefs  feparated,  will  fur¬ 
ther 
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ther  reunite,  and  form  maffes  fo  confide- 
rable,  that  nature  will  be  under  a  neceC- 
fity  of  precipitating  them. 

It  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  cold  and 
heat  coming  on  fuddenly  before  our  bo¬ 
dies  are  enured  to  them,  are  the  moft 
frequent  determining  caufes  of  the  fits 
of  the  gout.  Tho’  they  do  not  aft  in  the 
fame  manner,  yet  they  produce  the  fame 
effeft  in  the  fuperabundance  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  ,  that  is,  they  exalt  it  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  can  no  longer  fubfift  with¬ 
out  offending  nature,  and  confequently 
force  her  to  free  herfelf  from  it  in  the  moft 
fpeedy  manner,  which  can  only  be  done, 
in  a  fubjeft  where  the  gouty  humour  a- 
bounds,  by  bringing  on  a  new  fit  of  the 
gout, 

/ 
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CHAP.  XV. 

General  Plan  of  Cure : 

»  >  *  » 

I 

IN  treating  a  diftemper,  the  fureft,  ea- 
fieft  and  fpeedieft  method  is  to  apply 
our  utmoft  attention  to  underftand  the 
character  of  the  diftemper;  and  difcover 
the  caufes  that  produce  it.  The  firfc  caufe 
being  once  known  nothing  more  is  requi- 
fite,  becaufe  by  deftroving  that,  the  dif- 
temper  it  has  occasioned  will  be  difperfed. 

’  But  it  is  not  always  poflible,  when 
this  caufe  is  well  known,  to  deftroy  it  ;  ei¬ 
ther  becaufe  it  has  too  long  exifted,  and 
by  that  means  affedted  the  machine  too 
ftrongly,  to  admit  of  any  hopes  of  an  en¬ 
tire  reftoration  ;  or  the  fubjedt  in  whom  the 
caufe  exifts  by  a  frowardnefs  of  temper  will 
not,  or  by  fome  other  defect  independant 
of  himfelf,  cannot  undergo  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  In  this  cafe  the  Secondary,  or  de¬ 
termining 
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termining  caufes  muft  be  enquired  into  ; 
more  efpecially  that  which  is  moft  con¬ 
ducive  to  determine  the  diftemper  in  this 
or  that  fubject  ;  it  is  then  to  be  attacked 
with  more  vigour  and  advantage,  as  there 
can  be  no  danger,  or  room  for  fear. 

1 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  is  of  a  mucilaginous  charadter  ;  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  is  the  effedt  of  a  plentiful  ufe 
of  liquors  and  aliments  containing  a  great 
deal  of  mucilage.  This  matter  giving  no 
indications  of  its  prefence,  and  declaring 
itfelf  only  by  tortures,  which  is  always 
the  cafe  when  its  quantity  fuperabounds* 
it  follows  that  there  are  two  different  me- 
thods  of  procuring  relief  and  treating  this 
diftemper  with  fuccefs;  either  by  totally 
deftroying  its  efficient  caufe,  the  very 
mucilaginous  particles,  or  by  removing 
the  fecondary  caufes,  which  determine 
the  fits* 
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The  deftruftion  of  the  mucilage  will  be 
eafily  compaffed  by  a  proper  regimen,  op¬ 
posite  to  that  which  has  produced  the  dif- 
temper.  Nothing  is  more  eafy,  it  being 
the  product  of  fubftances  heterogeneous 
to  the  mafs  of  our  juices;  I  mean  of 
aliments  and  liquors,  the  ufe  of  which  is  not 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of 
life,  or  even  to  health,  but  fuch  as  may  be 

eafily  abftained  from,  A  cure  might 

/ 

fpeedily  be  affe&ed  where  there  is  a  fincere 
inclination  to  be  cured  ;  especially  if  in  the 
firft  appearances  of  the  gout,  the  patients 
would  refolutely  confine  themfelves  to  foods 
and  liquors  of  very  little  nourishment,  and, 
which,  consequently,  contain  very  little 
mucilage. 

But  gouty  perfons  no  Sooner  imagine  the 
fit  to  be  over,  than  they  forget  the  tortures 
of  it,  and  are  immediately  for  making 
themfelves  amends  for  the  long  time  they 
have  been  debarred  from  their  favourite 

way 
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way  of  living.  They  are  impatient  till 
they  renew  their  epicurean  praftices  ;  difhes 
mnft  be  prepared  for  them  to  revive  that 
appetite  which  the  diftemper  had  taken 
away  ;  they  will  be  obeyed,  and  which, 
to  their  misfortune,  they  are  too  readily. 
Accuftomed  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  life 
with  all  poflible  freedom  and  facility,  and 
being  able  to  gratify  all  their  caprices, 
they  refufe  to  liften  to  thofe  falutary  ad¬ 
vices  by  which  their  conftitutions  might  be 
improved  and  their  health  confirmed.  On 
the  leaf!;  refpite  they  imagine  themfelves 
in  a  condition  of  partaking  in  all  the  free¬ 
doms  and  engagements  permitted  to  one 
in  a  confirmed  ftate  of  health. 

md‘  9  C 

1  *  :  •  1 

The  refult  of  this  ftubbornnefs  is,  that 
the  refpite  is  foon  over,  and  the  gouty 


violent  than  they  have  yet  known.  But 
there  are  fome  who  are  fcarce  got  free  from 
this  fit,  before  they  return  to  their  former 
courfe  of  life.  Sobriety  or  even  any  re¬ 
gularity 
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gularity  of  regimen  they  dread  ;  and, 
therefore,  no  cure  can  be  expected  ;  nor 
fhould  the  phyficians  attempt  it.  Not  that 
I  blame  their  condefcenfion  to  fuch  pa¬ 
tients,  who  reproach  phyficians  with  their 
being  unable  to  cure  the  gout  ;  and  the 
phyficians  feem  in  fome  meafure  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  it,  the  fooner  to  free  themfelves  - 
from  fuch  patients,  who  are  the  confiant 
fcourges  of  medicine,  and  the  torture  of 
the  phyiician. 

/  % 

But  if  there  are  any  who  are  really  de- 
firous  of  being  cured,  and  who  will  them- 
felves  contribute  towards  their  cure,  their 
endeavours  will  not  be  in  vain.  Let  them 
only  abridge  themfelves  of  one  meal  a  day, 
efpecially  fupper  ;  content  themfelves  with 
a  good  dinner,  which  muft,  however,  con- 

fid  only  of  foods  containing  very  little 
nourifhment  in  a  confiderable  volume,  and 
make  life  of  the  faponaceous  medicines 
I  fhall  mention  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 


By 
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By  fuch  a  condudt  the  fuperabundance 
of  the  gouty  humour  will  be  prevented, 
and  at  the  fame  time  deftroyed.  This  is 
not  indeed  the  work  of  a  moment  ;  but 
which  is  not  to  be  abandoned  as  it  will  re¬ 
lieve  us  from  a  diftemper,  which,  when 

regular,  is  attended  by  fuch  terrible  tor* 

/ 

ments,  and,  when  irregular,  fo  dangerous 
and  fatal. 

This  treatment  however  will  not  alone 
be  fufficient  t@  conquer  the  hereditary, 
nor  even  the  acquired  gout,  if  inveterate  ; 
the  deftrudtion,  if  poilible,  of  the  mu¬ 
cilage  or  germ  of  the  gout  contained  in  the 
mafs  of  humours,  muft,  at  the  fame  time 
be  attempted,  or,  at  leaft,  endeavours 
muft  be  ufed  for  diminifhing  its  fuper¬ 
abundance.  But  this  end  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  removing  the  caufes  of  this  fu¬ 
perabundance,  and  I  venture  to  fay,  that 
if  hitherto  phyficians  have  cured  fome 
gouty  perfons,  for  there  is  hardly  one,  who 
during  the  courfe  of  a  long  practice,  but 

P  muft 
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mufle  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfa&ion  of  cur¬ 
ing  forae,  it  is  principally  by  this  method. 

The  manner  of  treatment  muft  neceffarily 
admit  of  great  variations  ;  the  accidental 
caufes  of  the  fuperahundancy  being  fo 
greatly  increafed*  that  fome  are  very  dif- 

i 

ferent  from  others  5  and  it  often  happens, 
that  what  has  procured  relief  to  one  per- 

A 

fon,  has  augmented  the  pains  and  aggra¬ 
vated  the  diftemper  in  another* 

^  I 

C 

Thus  it  is  no  wonder  to  me,  that  Galen 
by  bleeding  cured  gouty  perfons  in  whom 
a  plethora  was  the  caufe  of  the  fuper- 
abundance of  the  gouty  humour:  that  he 
recovered  others  by  purging,  the  fuper- 
abundance  in  thefe  being  owing  to  peccant 
humours.  Others  have  cured  the  gout  by 
gentle  fudorifics  ;  but  in  moft  of  thefe 
cafes,  the  fuperabundance  was  occafioned 
by  a  defedt  of  perfpiration.  Succefs  may 
alfo  attend  the  ufe  of  diuretics,  chaly- 
beates,  and  aperitives  -,  in  cafe  of  a  fup- 

preffed 
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prefTed  evacuation  and  the  general  infpifla- 
tion  of  the  fluids. 

Laftly,  in  cafe  of  a  too  great  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  fibres,  or  exceffive  evacua¬ 
tions,  cordials,  wine,  chalybeates,  and 
aftringents  may  be  happily  adminiftred. 

If  it  be  poffible  to  treat  properly  all 
gouty  perfons  by  endeavouring  to  remove 
the  true  caufe  of  the  fuperabundance  of 
the  gouty  humour,  it  is,  alfo,  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  attempt  the  cure  without  being 
acquainted  with  this  caufe.  For  this  rea- 

-au 

fon,  pofubly,  it  has  always  been  thought 
lefs  dangerous  to  leave  this  diftemper 
entirely  to  its  felf  than  to  attempt  its 
extirpation  ;  becaufe  it  has  often  hap¬ 
pened,  that  a  perfon  cured  of  the  gout  by 
fome  remedy  prefcribed  by  a  phyfician, 
has  communicated  and  recommended  the 
fame  to  other  gouty  perfons,  who,  fo  far 
from  deriving  any  relief  from  it,  have 
found  themfelves  much  worfe.  This  dif- 

P  2  temper 
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temper  can  be  treated  only  by  a  phyfician  ; 
a  phyfician  alone  being  capable  of  invefti- 
gating  and  examining  the  caufes  fo  necef- 
fary  to  be  known  ;  and  the  only  one  who 
can  properly  diftinguifli  them. 


PART 


I 
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PART  III. 

Of  the  'Treatment  of  the  Gout. 


CHAP  I. 

Of  the  treatment  of  the  Gout  in  general . 

HAVING  fhewn  the  firft  caufe  of 
the  gout  to  be  a  fuperabundance  of 
mucilage,  heterogeneous  to  the  mafs  of  hu¬ 
mours  ,  that  this  mucilage  was  formed  by 
a  plentiful  ufeof  liquid  and  folid  aliments 
abounding  with  mucilaginous  particles; 
that  the  only  indications  of  its  prefence  were 
the  fits  ;  that  it  never  coalefces  but  when  the 
fuperabundance  of  it  is  fuch  that  it  could 
no  longer  remain  fufpended  nor  difperfed 
in  the  blood  ;  and  that  nature  was  therefore 
under  a  neceflity  of  freeing  herfelf  from 
it,  which  can  be  performed  only  at  the 

P  3  end 
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end  of  a  certain  time;  î  am  thence  of 
opinion  that  the  gout  is  to  be  defined  a  pe¬ 
riodical  diiorder  of  the  articulations,  at¬ 
tended  with  fevers  more  or  lefs  violent, 
with  pains,  and  heat  more  or  lefs  in  the 
part  affedted,  all  which  terminate  in  a  de- 
pofition,  or  tumor  of  different  fizes,  which 
never  fuppurates. 

This  definition  does  not,  however,  agree 
with  all  kinds  of  gout;  but  it  is  ufual 
always  to  confider  this  diflemper  as  regu¬ 
lar  ;  the  deviations  when  irregular  are 
to  be  abftradledly  confidered.  Thefe  are  the 
principal  differences,  the  moft  evident,  and 
the  moft  eflential  objedfs  of  attention  in  the 
method  of  cure  laid  down  by  all  authors. 

The  regular  gout,  properly  fo  called, 
is  that  which  attacks  the  articulations 
of  the  extremities  only.  When  it  de¬ 
clares  itfelf  in  the  articulations  of  the 
trunk,  as  thofe  of  the  ribs,  and  the  clavi¬ 
cles,  it  is  termed  irregular,  and  is  more  fo 
1  •  when 
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when  it  feizes  any  of  the  vifcera  or  the 
noble  parts.  Both  may  be  acquired,  or  he¬ 
reditary  ;  recent  or  inveterate. 

The  acquired,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  re¬ 
gular  gout,  is  generally  lefs  painful  than  the 
hereditary  -,  and  the  recent  lefs  fo  than  the 
inveterate.  The  irregular  gout  is  always 

t 

more  tormenting  than  the  regular,  and 
the  danger  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  parts  at¬ 
tacked  are  more  or  lefs  neceflary  to  life.  The 
recent  may  fometimes  be  accounted  more 
dangerous  than  the  inveterate  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  fixed  or  invariable  law  :  there  is 
in  thefe  cafes  much  of  variety,  which  will 
be  fpecified,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  par¬ 
ticularly  of  this  irregular  gout  5  for  both 
kinds  require  very  different  treatment.  Not 
only  the  primary  and  determinate  caufes, 
but  alfo  the  different  feats  of  the  dis¬ 
temper  are  to  be  confidered.  We  fihall 
begin  with  confidering  the  regular  gout  as 
the  eafieft  to  cure  5  agreeable  to  the  received 
maxim  of  beginning  in  fciences  by  ex- 

P  4  hibiting 
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hibiting  what  is  moft  eafy  and  beft  known, 
in  order  to  a  gradual  knowledge  of  what 
is  more  difficult  and  lefs  known. 


C  H  A  P.  IL 
Of  the  regular  Gout . 

rip  HE  regular  gout  is  that  which  feizes 
only  the  articulations  of  the  extre- 
inities,  Tho5  the  ancients  have  diftin- 
guifhed  three  kinds  of  it,  namely,  the  po¬ 
dagra,  the  chiragra,  and  the  fciatica,  thefe 
all  differ  only  in  the  feat  of  the  diflem- 
per }  but  they  have  not  prefcribed  a  par¬ 
ticular  treatment  for  each,  and  I  fhall,  in 
this  particular,  follow  their  example,  and 
confider  the  gout,  whilffc  the  feat  of  it  is 
confined  to  the  extremities,  as  the  fame  dis¬ 
temper  and  of  the  fame  kind. 

Caufes  of  the  Gout . 

Befides  the  primordial  fource  of  the  gout, 
vvhich  confifts  in  a  fuperabundance  of  mu¬ 
cilage. 
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cilage,  and  which  is  fhewn  in  the  fécond 
part  to  be  indeed  the  only  caufe  ;  the  re- 
fpeftive  fits  may  be  deduced  from  another 
origin,  which  is  the  fame  fuperabundance 
when  fo  much  increafedthat  it  can  no  longer 
remain  in  the  vetTels  ;  nor  continue  fufpend- 
ed  and  difperfed  in  the  mafs  of  humours  $ 
whether  this  fuperabundance  be  true  and 
real,  or  falfe  and  accidental. 

«  , 

With  regard  to  the  caufes  of  that  fu¬ 
perabundance  that  is  itfelf  the  deter¬ 
mining  caufe  of  the  fits,  it  has  already 
been  largely  confidered  and,  were  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  enter  into  a  more  circumftantial 
detail,  a  complete  treatife  of  phyfic 
would  be  neceffary,  and  in  it  I  could  fay 
nothing  new  ;  my  opinion  being  entirely 
founded  on  the  mechanifm  of  the  human 
body,  as  now  known  5  and  of  which  no 
phyfician  can  be  fuppofed  ignorant.  I 
fhall  therefore  be  the  more  brief,  as  what 
has  been  already  faid  is  abundantly  fuf- 

ficient 

*  ' 
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ficient  to  explain  my  meaning  to  practi¬ 
tioners,  to  whom  this  part  is  appropriated. 

Symptoms . 

There  are  fvmptoms  that  precede  the 
fits  of  the  gout,  and  others  that  attend 
them.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  fpafmodic 
pains  frequently  felt  during  fieep,  fome 
days  before  the  fit  comes  on;  heavinefs, 
inquietude,  fpontaneous  laffitude,  weari- 
nefs  after  the  mort  gentle  exercife,  or  the 
leaft  labour,  and,  at  times,  an  impoffibi- 
lity  of  performing  either  ;  lancinating  and 
tranfitory  pains  are  felt  in  the  articula¬ 
tions  which  the  gout  has  already  feized  ; 

an  univerfal  uneafinefs,  and  an  infur- 
mountable  indolence,  or  rather  an  ab~ 
folute  unwillingnefs  to  exercife.  Sleep 
is  lefs  found  than  ufual,  fometimes  with 
frequent  interruptions,  and  at  others 
an  infuperable  propenlity  to  deep.  The 
caufe  of  all  thefe  phænomena  is  an  in¬ 
equality  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 

and 
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and  the  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits,  00 
cafioned  by  the  fuperabundance  of  the 
gouty  humour,  already  toogrofs  for  a  free 
and  equable  palfage  thro’  the  circulatory 
veffels  :  added  to  thefe,  the  fibres  lofe 
a  part  of  their  elafticity,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  is  retarded  ;  but 
both  loon  recover  their  former  ftate,  and 
vary  fuccefiively  till  the  commencement 
of  the  fit.  When  a  conjunéïion  of  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  phænomena  happens,  efoe- 
cially  of  the  cramp,  laffitude,  the  want  of 
or  excefs  of  appetite,  a  fit  may  foon  be 
expedled. 

The  fymptoms  which  accompany  a  fit, 

at  lead:  during  the  firft  two  or  three  days 
after  its  commencement,  are  a  fever,  or 
at  leaft  a  more  than  ufual  commotion  in 
the  fluids  ;  a  full,  hard,  extended  pulfe, 
fuch  as  is  common  in  patients  labouring 
under  great  pain.  The  pulfations  are 
quicker  than  in  the  natural  ftate,  attended 
with  an  univerfal  naufea.  The  fhooting 

pains 
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pains  are  more  lading,  and  fucceed  each 
other  quicker  than  before.  Thefe  pains 
always  increafe  after  two  or  three  hours 
deep  or  rather  {lumbering;  redlefihefs  being 
too  common  during  at  lead  the  fird  three 
or  four  days  of  the  fit  ;  and  the  fifth  day 
is  the  fooned  that  any  thing  like  a  found 
deep  can  be  expedted.  During  this  time 
the  depofition  begins  to  Ihew  itfelf,  fome- 
times  the  very  fird  day  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
pains  are  confiderably  lefs  acute  during  the 
fit,  than  if  the  formation  of  the  depofition 
had  been  delayed  three  or  four  days  from 
its  fird  appearance. 

The  depofition  is  always  attended  with 
heat  and  rednefs,  more  or  lefs  according 
to  the  quantity  and  kdenfity  of  the  gouty 
humour,  or  the  prefiure  and  fucceffion  of 
the  moleculæ,  as  the  didention  of  the 
vefiels  will  be  always  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour. 


After 
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After  this,  the  depofition  having  caufed 
a  confiderable  tumor  which  generally  con¬ 
tinues  increafing  till  the  end  of  the  fit, 
the  acutenefs  and  frequency  of  the  pains 
abate,  and  the  humour  in  the  part  affeded 
being  rendered  more  fluid,  perfpiration  is 
more  free  5  the  fever  abates;  the  pulfe  be¬ 
comes  lefs  full,  lefs  hard  and  lefs  extended 
than  during  the  firft  days  ;  and  both  the  nau- 
fea  and  reftleflhefs  become  lefs  ;  in  fine,  all 
the  fy  mptoms  daily  diminifh,  but  the  patient 
does  not  dare  to  move  the  part  affeded  ; 
he  is  terrified  at  any  perfons  coming  near 
him,  left  fridion,  cold  or  heat  may  again 
bring  on  his  pains. 

Of  all  thefe  fymptoms  there  is  frill  a  far¬ 
ther  abatement  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  all 
that  remains  is  a  great  fenfibility  in  the 
extremity  affeded  ;  the  patient  dares  not 
yet  to  ufe  it,  but  endeavours  to  ftir  the 
part,  tho’  not  without  fear;  he  cannot 
fupport  himfelf  on  it,  as  the  weight  of  the 

body 
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body  prefling  on  the  fynovial  glands,  which 
are  not  yet  entirely  freed,  extends  them 
beyond  what  they  can  at  prefent  bear.  In 
the  mean  time  the  appetite  returns,  and 
the  pulfe  réaffirmés  its  natural  Rate.  This 
{s  what  panes  during  the  firft  fits,  when 
fmipîe  s  but  in  a  patient  who  has  already 
had  feveral,  and  who  is  fubjeft  to  com¬ 
pound  fits,  the  tumor,  inftead  of  a  total 
diffolution,  often  becomes  indurated,  and 
forms  nodes,  which  may  be  of  two  kinds. 
The  firft  is  produced  by  an  infpiflated  hu¬ 
mour  refembling  mucilage,  or  gum  almoft 
dry,  which,  confequently  cannot  return 
into  the  circulation  of  the  blood  till  it  has 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  fluidity  ;  and 
this  cannot  be  done  till  after  a  certain 
time,  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
infpiflation.  The  fécond  kind  is  the  refait 
of  a  grofs  deficcated  humour,  totally  inca¬ 
pable  of  rejoining  the  circulation,  having 
utterly  loft  its  fluidity,  and  become  cal¬ 
careous,  talcous,  or  refembling  fmall  grains 

of 
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of  fand,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of 
by  external  applications. 

Thefe  nodes  are  feldom  feen  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  diftemper.  They  gene¬ 
rally  indicate  a  fuperabundance  of  a  very 
grofs  humour,  and  a  want  of  elafticity  in 
the  fibres  of  the  patient.  The  deficcation 
may  be  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  It  does  indeed  contribute  to 

it  ;  but  would  never  alone  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  -,  unlefs  it  were,  for  the  gfeateft 
part,  promoted  by  the  nature  of  the  hu¬ 
mour,  or  the  abundance  and  combination 
of  its  principles. 

» 

Diagnostic. 

The  diagnoftic  of  this  diftemper  turns 
on  three  principal  points.  The  firft  is  to 
underftand  the  diftemper  ;  the  fécond  the 
differences  ;  and  the  third,  the  caufes  de¬ 
termining  the  fits. 


To 
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To  perceive  the  gout  in  a  perfon  who 
has  previoufly  had  four  or  five  fits,  is  very 
eafy.  There  is  hardly  a  poffibility  of  er¬ 
ring,  feeing  the  patient  himfelf  is  not  de¬ 
ceived  :  the  difficulty  is  to  know  it  at  its  firfl 
attacks,  it  being  generally  thought  that  to 
have  it,  one  muft  have  deferved  it  ;  and  that 
nobody  can  have  deferved  it  without  blufh- 
ing.  In  confequence  of  this  falfe  modefty 
the  gout  is  rather  imputed  to  the  wringing 
of  a  llioe,  to  a  hurt  unnoticed,  or  to 
fouie  fprain  5  and  it  is  not  till  after  fe- 
veral  fits,  that  the  miftake  is  cleared  up 
and  acknowledged.  But  the  phyfician, 
even  at  the  firfl  fit,  finds  no  difficulty  in 
diftinguifiiing  the  diilemper  1  a  view  of  the 
part  affected  fatisfies  him  immediately  that 
it  is  the  gout,  as  he  perceives  round  the 
articulation  both  an  inflammation  and  a 
tumor,  but  what  he  lays  the  greateft  ftrefs 
on  is,  the  mucilaginous  tranfudation  all 
round  the  part  affected  1  a  vifcous,  fizy> 
pellucid  tranfudation,  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  diffempen 

Farther* 
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Moreover,  in  the  want  of  tranfpiration, 
by  afking  the  patient  he  will  know  whether 
it  was  not  till  after  two  or  three  hours 
Deep,  that  he  began  to  feel  the  pain  ;  whe¬ 
ther  during  the  following  days  it  increafed 
at  the  feme  time,  and  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances.  In  this  ftate  of  things  there  is 
no  farther  danger  of  miftake,  the  patient’s 
diftemper  is  unqueftionably  the  gout. 

The  diagnoses  of  the  feveral  kinds  is 
not  more  abftrufe.  If  the  tumor  be  con- 
fiderable,  with  a  copious  tranfpiration, 
and  the  matter  tranfpired  inftead  of  being 
vifeous  be  tenuous,  fluid,  and  wets  the  ban¬ 
dages  ;  if  the  pain  increafes  on  the  part 
affefted  by  motion  in  bed,  or  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  external  air;  it  is  then  a  gout 
fen  Able  to  cold,  which  proceeds  from  a  fluid 
humour,  and  which  contains  a  great  deal 
of  water  in  a  fmall  volume. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tumor  be  not 
fo  confiderable,  and  the  matter  tranfpired 

Q  tenacious, 
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tenacious,  glutinous,  and  vifcid,  the  af¬ 
fected  part  extremely  tender,  but  feeling 
feme  relief  either  on  fhifting  its  place  in 
bed,  or  expofing  it  to  the  air  5  it  is  a  gout 
fenfible  of  heat,  flowing  from  a  very  grofs 
humour,  which,  in  a  confiderable  volume 
contains  little  w?ater. 


Laftly,  a  gout  fenfible  of  both  cold  and 
heat  at  the  fame  time,  is  known,  by 
the  largenefs  of  the  tumor,  tho’  the  trans¬ 
piration  be  glutinous  and  vifcid  ;  and  when 
it  is  attended  with  pains  in  the  articulations, 
and  the  fliarpnefs  of  thefe  inçreafe  by  the 
application  of  topics  either  actually  or 
potentially  hot,  or  actually  or  potentially 
cold  :  the  pains  will  alfo  be  increafed  either 
by  heating  or  cooling  the  parts. 

Thefe  three  kinds  are  to  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  as  they,  in  a  great  meafure  re¬ 
gulate  the  method  of  cure,  and  are  all 
three  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner. 


The 
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The  diagnoftic  of  the  determining  caufes 
bf  the  fits,  is  far  from  being  fo  eafy,  as  it 
not  only  depends,  in  feme  meafure  at  leaf!:, 
on  the  confeflion  of  the  patients,  who  do 
not  always  declare  every  thing  neceflary  to 
be  known  ;  but  there  is  a!fo  fometimes  a 

„  »  1 

complication  of  caufes. 

Thefe  determining  caufes  are  all  thofe  by 
Which  a  fuperabundance  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  may  be  occafioned.  It  mull,  if  pof- 
fible,  be  known  from  the  patient,  or  thofe 
about  him,  whether  he  eats  and  drinks 
plentifully,  and  what  are  his  ufual  foods 
and  liquors  ;  whether  he  ufes  exercife, 
fleeps  much,  indulges  himfelf  frequently  in 
venery  ;  whether  any  one  of  the  natural  e- 
vacuations  be  either  fuppreffed  or  aug¬ 
mented.  Thefe  are  almoft  all  the  caufes 
of  fuperabundance. 

But  as  it  is  very  feldom  patients  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  fuch  confeffions, 

I  fliall  endeavour  to  inftruét  the  phyfician, 
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to  proceed  without  them,  and  to  difcover 
from  his  own  obfervations,  all  the  caufes, 
and  even  of  diftinguiPning  that  which 
may  have  brought  on  the  prefent  fit. 

Fits  attacking  a  patient  of  a  good  con- 
ftitution,  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  in¬ 
dicate  their  being  entirely  occafioned  by 
the  fuperabundance  of  the  gouty  humour. 
The  pulfe  is  full,  extended  and  hard  ;  the 
fit,  long  before  its  being  felt,  has-been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  naufea,  an  univerfal  unealinefs, 
a  found  and  longer  deep  than  ufual,  an 
averfion  to  all  exercife,  and  even  an  in¬ 
aptitude  to  any  kind  of  work,  fpafms  in 
the  extremities,  and  even  fharp,  tho’  ihort 
pains  in  the  articulations. 

If  the  fit  has  a  little  anticipated  its  ufual 
time,  it  muft  be  looked  upon  as  proceeding 
partly  figm  a  general  fuperabundance  of 
humours.  Now  the  caufes  of  this  fuper- 
abundance  mull  be  known  ;  thefe  may  be 
either  fuppreflfed  evacuations,  too  much 

indo- 
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indolence,  or  an  habitual  fleeping  too 
long.  With  regard  to  thefe  it  behoves 
the  patient  to  inform  his  phyfician.  There 
are  however  fome  figns  which  may  in¬ 
duce  a  phyfician  to  entertain  fome  fuf- 
picions  of  the  real  caufe  3  for  here  tho’ 
the  pulfe  be  full,  ftrong,  and  extended, 
it  is  not  fo  in  the  lame  degree  as  in  the 
former  cafe.  The  naufea  did  not  come 

1 

on  long  before  the  fit,  or  few  fpafmodic 
or  other  pains  felt  in  the  articulations,  but 
the  tongue  is  difcoloured. 


In  a  fimple  fit  of  the  gout,  when  only 
one,  or,  at  moft,  two  depofitions  are 
formed  in  a  perfon,  who  ufually  has  more; 
and  he  be,  at  the  fame  time,  free  from 
fpafms,  naufeas,  a  depraved  appetite,  or 
laffitude,  it  muft  be  attributed  to  a  guft  of 
paffion,  or  to  an  exceffive  or  unfeafonably 
drinking  wine  or  fpirituous  liquors,  or 
perhaps  to  exercife  too  violent  and  too  long 
continued.  Thefe  caufes  ufually  bring 
on  a  fit  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  at 

'  V  o 
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fartheft.  But  here  the  pulfç,  tho’  hard 
is  far  from  being  fo  full,  arid  extended. 

If  the  fit  happens  during  the  recovery 
from  a  diftemper,  or  prefently  after,  the 
patient  may  be  fufpected  of  having  eaten 
beyond  his  ftrength,  and  of  being  too 
hafty  in  recruiting  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
his  illnefs,  as  at  fu-ch  a  juncture  his  per- 
fpiration  cannot  be  very  copious,  being 
generally  confined  in  his  apartments,  fe- 
dentery,  and  without  any  exercile. 

But  if  the  fit  happens  immediately  after 
a  diftemper  in  which  great  evacuations 
were  neceflary,  and  that  the  phyfician  had 
no  other  method  of  conquering  the  dif- 
eafe  than  by  reducing  his  patient  very  low, 
this  fit  is  doubtlefs  caufed  by  a  too  great 
relaxation,  as  that  fucceeding  a  too  great 
tho’  natural  evacuation,  is  in  young  per¬ 
lons  the  effect  of  an  excefs  in  venery,  and 
in  aged  a  want  of  elafticity  in  the  fibres. 
At  fuch  a  time  the  ftrength  languifhes,  the 

pulfe 
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pulfe  becomes  faint,  and  often  unequal  ; 
but  nothing  of  the  gout  would  be  fufpedt- 
ed  had  not  the  patient  for  a  long  time  been 
fubjefh  to  it,  the  only  foundation  for  fuch 
fufpicion  being  dull  pains  in  the  articula¬ 
tions,  and  an  inability  of  moving  them1, 
or  at  lead:  not  without  pain.  Of  this1  date 
the  caufe  is  a  flow  precipitation  of  the 
gouty  moleculæ.  A  phyfician  attending 
to  all  thefe  caufes  when  with  his  patient, 
and  carefully  obferving  the  lead  concomi¬ 
tant  circumftance  of  the  §t  he  is  to  treat, 

will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  perceive  the  different 

• 

determining  caufes  of  the  fits,  and  be  able 
to  apply  an  adequate  remedy  to  them, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  dangerous 
prafififes  of  fuch  as  undertake  to  treat  this 
diftemper  without  underftanding  any  thing 
of  its  nature.  Perfons  of  this  kind  can¬ 
not  be  too  feverely  expofed  5  but  the  care¬ 
ful  phyfician  eftablifhes  his  reputation, 
and  at  the  fame  time  relieves  the  pa¬ 
tient. 


T}  «-% 
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Prognostic.  '  '  ; 

Theprognoftic  Is  generally  attended  with 
little  trouble.  In  this  kind  of  gout  there 
is  no  danger.  Whilft  it  is  regular  the  pa¬ 
tient  may  be  eafy  ;  but  the  next  time  it  may 
become  irregular,  and  then  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared,  and  often  dangerous.  The 
prognoftic  however  varies  according  to  the 
kind.  When  hereditary  the  cure  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  difficulty,  efpecially  when 
become  inveterate,  the  mafs  of  humour 
being  too  fully  impregnated  with  mucila¬ 
ginous  matter,  or  the  eiafticity  of  the 
fibres  too  much  impaired. 

The  acquired  gout  in  a  fingle  ht  is  very 
eafily  fuppreffed  in  its  beginning  ;  and  tho’ 
the  ht  be  compounded  the  fuccefs  is  certain. 
If  it  has  yet  formed  only  two  or  three  de- 
pohtions  ;  but  the  difficulty  increafes  with 
the  number  of  the  depositions.  It  is  alio 
neceffary  to  know  whether  the  gout  made 


its 
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its  firft  attacks  in  an  advanced  age  ;  and 
like  wife  to  diftinguilh  whether  the  fit  be 
caufed  by  a  want  of  elafticity  in  the  fi¬ 
bres,  as  the  cure  will  then  be  rendered 
inpracticable  ;  but  if  it  proceeds  only  from 
an  intermiflion  of  cuftomary  exercifes,  it 
may  be  attempted. 

Farther  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  know  whether  thefe  depofitions,  formed 
during  the  fit,  which  the  phyfician  has 
attended,  are  fenfible  to  heat  or  cold,  a 
fit  in  which  the  tumors  are  fenfible  of  cold 
being  much  eafier  treated  than  thofe  tu¬ 
mors  that  are  fenfible  of  heat.  The  pains 
are  more  tolerable  ;  the  watchings  lefs  te¬ 
dious,  the  naufea  lefs  general,  and  for 
thefe  reafons,  the  vital  parts  lefs  affefted. 

- 

If  it  be  not  only  from  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  gouty  humour,  but  alfo  from 
that  of  the  humours  in  general,  that  the 
fit  proceeds,  a  paroxyfm  of  a  very  com¬ 
pound  nature  may  be  expe&ed.  Simple 

fits 
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fits  are  always  more  definable  than  com¬ 
pound,  the  body  not  being  fo  long  in  pain 
and  the  recovery  much  more  fpeedy  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  A  more  favou¬ 
rable  prognoftic  is  always  to  be  formed 
from  one  or  two  depofitions,  than  from  a 
greater  number* 

o 


The  prognoftic  likewife  is  not  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  dangerous  when  the  fit  iscaufed  by 
the  fuppreffion  of  feme  evacuation,  immo¬ 
derate  exercife,  a  hidden  guft  of  paffion,  or 
an  unfeafonable  drinking  of  wine  or  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  ;  for  this  fit  will  foon  be 
over,  and  is  generally  very  Ample  ;  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  evacuation  will  fpeedily  re¬ 
lieve  the  patient,  and  the  other  cafes  ge¬ 
nerally  take  up  but  a  very  fhort  fpace  of 
time. 

-  »  V  . 

In  fine,  the  prognoftic  fhould  bemore 

•  ^  — c 

or  lefts  favourable  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
temper,  its  original  caufe,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  determinating  caufes  of 

the 
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the  fits  ;  for  if,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in 

4  -  ;  ’  ' 

aged  perfons,  a  fit  offers,  which  has 
been  *  occafioned  by  a  want  of  elafticity 
in  the  fibres,  a  defect  in  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  and,  farther,  by  a  fuperabundance 
of  humours,  a  cafe  not  extraordinary,  the 
phyfician  is  left  to  himfelf,  having  little  or 
no  afiiftance  to  expeét  from  nature.  A 
fpeedy  relief  in  this  cafe  is  fo  little  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  the  patient  fhould  think  himfelf 
very  happy  if  the  regular  gout  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  becoming  irregular. 

A  regular  phyfician,  however,  after 
carefully  obferving  the  fymptoms  attending 
the  fits,  and  their  caufes,  will  readily  draw 
as  fure  and  certain  a  prognoftic,  as  that 
declared  by  a  fon  of  Ignorance  muft  be  un¬ 
certain  and  equivocal. 

Method  of  Cure . 

The  method  of  cure  in  this  diftcmper 
is  of  two  ftinds,  that  of  the  particular 

4  Pa- 
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paroxyfm,  and  that  of  the  fource  of  the 
diftemper. 

Fits  being  wholly  occafioned  by  a  fuper- 
abundance  of  the  gouty  humour,  and  the 
phyfician  confulted  only  during  a  fit,  it 
will  be  more  methodical  to  begin  with  the 
method  of  curing  the  fit  for  which  he  has 
been  fent  for  3  than  to  explain  the  manner 
of  going  to  the  root  of  the  diftemper, 
which,  as  I  have  already  fiiewn,  owes  its 
origin  entirely  to  an  abundance  of  muci¬ 
laginous  matter,  adventitious  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  to  the  mafs  of  humours,  and 
folely  produced  by  folid  and  liquid  aliments 
abounding  with  mucilage  :  tho'  it  be  very 
certain  the  firft  caufe  being  totally  remov¬ 
ed,  the  fécond,  which  brings  on  the  fits, 
ceafes  of  courfe. 

The  treatment  of  the  fits  muft  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  caufes.  Some 
have  already  been  fiiewn  to  depend  on  the 
luperabuiidance  of  the  gouty  humour  ab- 

ftractedly  $ 
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ftraftedly ,  others  from  the  fuperabundance 
of  this  humour  jointly  with  that  part  of 
the  humours  in  general  ;  while  others  can 
be  imputed  only  to  a  falfe  fuperabundance. 
Of  thefe  different  fits  it  is  propofed  to  treat 
feparately. 

Method  of  curing  a  Fit  occafioned  by  a  real 
Superabundance  of  gouty  humour . 

1 

The  method  of  cure  relative  to  a  fit 
caufed  by  a  real  fuperabundance,  and  ac¬ 
tual  plenitude  of  the  veffels,  proceding  only 
from  the  gouty  humour,  muff:  be  begun 
with  bleeding.  This  is  evident  at  firffc 
fight  ;  nothing  being  better  adapted  to 
empty  the  veffels  than  bleeding,  nothing 
eafier  or  fooner  performed.  Let  it,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered,  that  this  evacuation 
has  feldom  been  properly  pradtifed,  and 
can,  indeed,  only  be  fo  in  the  firft  fits  of 
the  gout,  when  the  attacks  are  not  greatly 
compounded,  except  in  women,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  who  have  long  enured  them- 

felves 
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felves  to  this  evacuation  :  there  being  fe- 
veral  (and  even  fome  men  do  the  like,) 
who  by  this  precaution  render  their  fits  of 
the  gout  lefs  compounded  than  they  were 
before.  But  the  latter  muft  remain  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  that  nature  may  ftiH  have 
ftrength  fufficient  to  bear  fuch  a  remedy 
without  being  difturbed  in  her  opera¬ 
tions. 

Bleeding  frequently  proves  an  effica¬ 
cious  remedy  alone  in  the  firft  attack  of 
the  gout,  as  Galen  feveral  times  expe^ 
rienced  $  for  nature  ftill  enjoying  all 
her  faculties,  and  no  time  left  to  this 
diftemper  to  weaken  them,  flie  ftrug- 
gtes  againft  the  caufes  which  bring  on 
the  gout,  and  fometimes  totally  fubdues 
them. 


How  often  fhe  operation  of  bleeding 
muft  be  repeated  I  fhall  not  determine  $ 
becaufe  that  muft  depend  upon  the  habit 
of  the  patient.  The  plenitude  and  cir- 

cum- 
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cumftances  of  the  fit  ;  belides  the  degree 
of  the  fever,  the  continual  watchings,  and 
the  acutenefs  of  the  pains,  are  to  regulate 
the  phyfician  s  proceedings  in  finch  cafes. 
It  is  true  that  very  often  on  account  of  the 
relaxation,  the  infallible  confequence  of 
bleeding,  a  new  depofition  is  made  in  the 
part  where  the  operation  was  performed. 
But  this  fhould  be  no  difcouragement  ;  for 
befides  that  this  fubfequent  depofition  is 
neither  fo  confiderabie,  or  dangerous,  or 
the  pains  attending  it  fo  acute,  it  is  very 
feldom  fucceeded  by  a  third  depofition  $  be-' 
caufe  the  venefection  having  diminifhed  the 
quantity  of  the  juices  in  general,  has  alfo, 
at  the  fame  time,  lefiened  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  the  gouty  humour,  which  is  the 
only  caufe  of  the  fits.  The  multitude  of 
depofition  s  being  a  confequence  of  the 
fuper abundance,  and  always  proportioned 
to  it,  by  whatever  means  this  fuperabun- 
dance  is  diminiflied,  the  number  of  depo- 
fitions  muft  alfo  be  neceffarily  diminiflied. 


Nay 
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Nay  farther,  in  the  prefent  cafe  bleeding 
not  only  diminidies  the  quantity  of  the  gouty 
humour,  but  it  alfo  greatly  contributes  to  in- 
creafe  the  elafticity  of  the  veffels,  which  being 
thus  emptied  neceffarily  become  more  re¬ 
laxed,  and  hence  are  better  adapted  for 
triturating,  comminuting  and  dividing 
all  the  humours,  and  confequently  render¬ 
ing  them  more  eafily  permeable  to  their 
different  drainers.  Thus  the  urine  will 
be  plentifully  difcharged,  the  perfpiration 
more  copious,  the  bile  more  eafily  fepa- 

rated  5  and  fo  of  the  other  fecretions. 

.  ?  ‘  .  •  •  • 

With  regard  to  the  place  where  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  bleeding  fhould  be  performed, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  follow  the  order  of  re- 
vuldon,  that  is,  when  the  gout  is  in  the 
foot  to  bleed  in  the  arm,  and  always  to 
bleed  in  the  part  mod  oppofite  that  af¬ 
fected.  I  do  not  know  that  experience 
has  fhewn  any  danger  in  acting  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  j  on  the  contrary,  I  look 
upon  it  much  better  to  bleed  always  in  the 

found 
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found  foot,  and  even  in  that  affected,  if  it  is 
able  to  bear  it  ;  for  the  depofition  being 
always  a  confequence  of  bleeding,  it  is 
moft  proper  to  be  done  in  the  part  far- 
theft  diftant  from  the  heart,  as  that  is  al¬ 
ways  the  leaft  dangerous.  Befides,  in  the 
articulations  of  the  feet  there  is  always 
larger  capacities  for  recieving  the  gouty 
humour  than  in  thofe  of  the  hands  ;  whence 
a  larger  depofition  may  be  expected,  and 
the  number  of  depofitions  may  be  di mi¬ 
ni  filed. 

This  remedy  muft  not  however  be 
thought  to  be  the  only  one  neceffary  dur¬ 
ing  the  fit;  it  is  indeed  what  is  highly 
proper  to  be  done  at  the  béginning  of  the 
paroxyfm,  in  order  to  abate  the  acutenefs 
of  the  pains,  and  procure  fome  relief  ; 
but  this  does  not  always  prove  fufficient  : 
the  watchings  are  fometimes  fo  fatiguing 
as  to  be  produftive  of  diftempers  more 
fatal  than  the  gout  itfelf- 


R 
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As  this  watching  muft  be  imputed  to 
the  violence  of  the  vellications  and  diften- 
tions  in  the  fibres,  which  being  little  ac¬ 
cu  Homed  to  fuch  attacks,  are  the  more 
fenfible  of  them  ;  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
diluents,  which  at  the  fame  time  may  carry 
off  feme  part  of  the  gouty  humour.  Sim¬ 
ple,  or  at  moft  emollient  clyfters  muft  be 
ufed  ;  let  the  patient’s  drink  be  a  ftnall 
ptifan,  like  that  made  with  ground-pine., 
germander  and  maidenhair,  edulcorated 
to  the  tafte  of  the  patient  with  a  little 
fugar.  For  food  I  would  recommend  light 
broths,  without  veal  or  fowl;  but  jellies 
or  fweet meats  muft  be  prohibited. 

If  the  ftomach  fhould  be  incommoded 
by  fuch  a  diet,  let  the  patient  be  indulged 
with  fome  good  Canary  or  the  beft  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  or  Champaign,  of  which  he  may 
at  different  times  take  three  or  four  finall 
glaffes  a  day,  with  a  toaft  in  them.  By 
proceeding  in  this  manner,  two  great 
points  are  obtained  ;  the  gouty  humour  is 

diluted 
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dilated  or  rendered  more  fluid,  and  the 
veflels  acquire  the  neceflary  elafticity  for 
precipitating,  dividing,  and  comminut¬ 
ing  it. 

• 

Neceflary  as  opiates  fometimes  are  for 
aflvvaging  the  pains  and  preventing  the  cou¬ 
le  quences,  I  would  advife  great  caution  in  the 
adminiftration  of  them  3  the  refpite  they  pro¬ 
cure  being  rather  aremiflion  from,  than  any 
diminution  of  the  pains  ;  feeing  they  re¬ 
turn,  after  the  efredts  of  thefe  medicines, 
with  redoubled  exacerbations  ;  for  now  the 
moleculæ  of  the  gouty  humour  have  had 
time  to  come  into  contaft,  and  concrete 
intomafles  whofe  magnitudes  caufe  a  greater 
diftention  in  the  fibres*  It  is  no  furprife 
to  me  that  Sydenham,  who  laboured  un¬ 
der  the  gout  above  thirty  years,  complains 
of  this  diftemper  as  giving  him  very  little 
refpite,  and  of  the  extreme  length  of  his 
fits,  fince  befides  the  great  ufe  of  opiates 
in  eafing  his  pain,  he  lived  entirely  upon 
juleps  made  of  farinaceous  plants*  Thus 

R  2  he 
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he  not  only  interrupted  nature  in  her  o- 
peratfons  by  the  ufe  of  his  anodyne  drops* 
but  he  alfo  fomented  the  germ  of  the  gout, 
and  increafed  the  gouty  humour  by  his 
regimen,  which  was  conftantly  introduc¬ 
ing  imo  the  mafs  of  humours  thofe  mu¬ 
cilaginous  particles  which  are  the  eflence 
of  the  diftemper. 

It  is  very  furprifmg  that  Sydenham,  that 
accurate  obferver,  who  is  confidered  as  the 
modern  Hippocrates,  fhould  not  have 
treated  chronical  diftempers  with  the  fame 
fuccefs  as  the  acute  :  perhaps  he  thought  it 
needlefs  to  enquire  into  the  immediate 
caufes  of  the  latter,  feeing  they  fubfift  no 
longer  than  the  diforder  :  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  chronical  diftempers  owe  their  dura¬ 
tion  to  that  of  their  caufes,  which  are  conti¬ 
nually  feeding  them,  and,  confequently,  are 
not  to  be  attacked  with  fuccefs,  whilft  their 
caufes  remain  unknown;  and  being  un¬ 
known,  cannot  be  removed. 

It 
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It  was  Sydenham’s  perfonal  intered  to 
difcover  this  caufe,  efpecially  in  the  gout  ; 
and  if  he  negle&ed  applying  himfelf  to  it, 
1  can  impute  it  only  to  fome  remains  of  the 
antient  prejudices  he  had  contradled  with 
regard  to  this  didemper  ;  a  failing  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  phyficians  of  his  time. 

This  motive  I  think  may  bealledged  with 
the  greater  reafon,  fince  that  author  could 
fo  eafilv  comfort  himfelf  under  his  lading 
tortures  of  the  gout,  imagining  that 
thereby  he  was  claffed  with  kings,  princes, 
miniders,  literati,  and  other  illudrious 
perfons,  who  had  been  mod  fubjedt  to  this 
didemper,  and  to  whom  no  relief  could 
ever  be  procured  5  which,  from  the  me¬ 
thod  of  treatment  then  purfued,  I  readily 
believe. 

♦ 

There  are,  however,  cafes  where  opiates 
are  neceffary  and  advantageous;  but  they 
are  not  fo  frequent  as  may  be  imagined,  ef¬ 
pecially  at  Paris.  It  is  only  when  the  a- 

R  3  bovc 
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bove  mentioned  remedies  have  failed  of 
giving  relief  that  they  are  to  be  called  in  ; 
and  the  choice  of  them  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Thofç  are  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  which  will  affwage  the  pain  with¬ 
out  too  much  weakning  the  elafticity  of 
the  veffels  ;  a  virtue  to  be  found  only  in 
the  theriaca,  and  even  here  a  great  diffe¬ 
rence  is  to  be  made  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  latter  will  agree  only  with 
young  perfons  and  of  a  ftroug  conftitution, 
and  whole  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid  5  but 
to  aged  perfons  it  can  never  be  proper,  it 
partaking  too  much  of  the  nature  of  opi¬ 
um,  which  may  occafion  too  great  a  relaxa-* 
tionrin  old  people.  To  thefe  and  to  per¬ 
fons  of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  who,  in  confc- 
quence  of  their  habit,  are  moft  fuhjedt  to  the 
gout,  their  fibres  being  foft  and  lax,  let  the 
old  theriaca  be  adminiflred. 

After  the  firft  days  of  the  fit,  when  the 
fever  is  almoft  entirely  eeafed,  the  pains 
diminifhed,  and  deep  returned,  fomething 


more 
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more  is  to  be  done,  the  depravation  of  the 
digeftive  juices  always  accompanies  the  fits, 
fubfifts  along  time  after,  and  if  the  patient 
continues  inactive,  greatly  retards  his  re¬ 
covery.  The  fureft  method  for  removing 
this  depravation  is  by  difcharging  the  de¬ 
praved  humours  by  means  of  purgatives. 
For  befides  the  evacuation  of  the  morbid 
humours  contained  in  the  firft  pafiages, 
they  at  the  fame  time  clear  the  body  of  a 
great  part  of  the  humours  of  which  the 
gouty  tumors  are  compofed. 

»  • 

I  prefer  gentle  purgatives  to  the  ftronger, 

as  thefe  occafion  too  much  labour  to  the 

» 

ftomach  and  inteftines,  are  apt  to  weaken 
them,  and  thus  render  them  both  more 
fenfible  to  the  impreflions  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour,  fitter  for  receiving  its  depofition,  and 
further,  more  fubjedl  to  the  tranflated 
gout;  which  a  prudent  phyfician  fhould 
always  avoid. 


The 
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The  ufe  of  gentle  purges  I  allow,  feme- 
times  renews  the  pains  of  the  gout,  from 
the  relaxation  which  they  may  have  oc- 
cafioned  ;  but  thefe  relapfes-  are  little  to 
be  apprehended  as  being  always  regular, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  promifed  when 
ftronger  purgatives  are  ufed.  Wherefore 
it  is  my  opinion  that  thefe  gentle  purges 
fhould  be  adminiftered  to  gouty  perfons  at 
feveral  times  -,  this  being  neceiTary  to  in- 
fure  fuccefs,  rather  than  preferibe  flrong 
purgatives,  which  being  once  taken  may 
have  fuch  effefts  as  not  to  be  eafily  re¬ 
moved,  efpecially  if  the  gouty  humour 
be  fo  grofs,  that  the  depofition  it  has  al¬ 
ready  formed  be  fenfible  of  heat.  In  or¬ 
der  then  to  remove  the  depravation  of  the 
digeftive  juices,  and  accelerate  the  reco¬ 
very,  let  the  patient  take  a  potion  com- 
pofed  of  two  ounces,  or  two  ounces  and  a 
half,  of  manna  diffolved  in  a  glafs  of  the  in- 
fufion  of  germander  or  ground-pine,  and 
after  ftraining  it,  add  an  ounce  of  com¬ 
pound 
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pound  fyrup  of  apples  ;  this  laxitive  to  be 
repeated  two  or  three  days,  with  an  in¬ 
terval  of  a  day  or  twoy  notwithftanding 
the  firft  may  havecaufed  a  frefh  depofitioru 

B  ut  if  the  gout  be  fenfible  of  cold, two  drams 
of  fenna,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fome  mild 
fait,  as  that  of  Seignette ,  fhould  be  added. 

There  yet  remains  another  thing  of  great 
confequence  with  regard  to  flattening  the  re¬ 
covery,  namely,  the  reftoration  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  fecretions,  which  may  have  undergone 
fome  alteration  or  diminution  during  the  fit; 
and  which,  when  the  care  is  left  wholly  to 
nature  are  not  very  foon  re-eftablifhed.  The 
principal,  and  that  which  claims  the  great- 
eft  attention,  is  infenfible  perfpiration  ;  it 
being  both  the  moft  copious,  and  often  the 
moft  fufceptible  of  injury  by  the  leaft  in- 
difpofition.  It  is  reftored  by  cordial  diiu- 
tives,  and  diaphoretics,  as  three  or  four 
drams  of  Squinant  *,  boiled  in  three  pounds 

*  The  Juncus  odor  atm ,  or  Camel’s  Hay. 
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I  - 

of  common  water  to  two  pounds.  Of 
this  a  large  glafs  is  to  be  taken  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  in  bed,  another  an  hour  before  din¬ 
ner  ;  this  decoftion  may  be  drank  with 
wine  inftead  of  common  water  :  the 
third  glafs  is  to  be  taken  fix  hours  after 
dinner.  Such  is  the  method  of  cure  I  would 
recommend  in  fits  of  the  gout,  where 
the  depofitions  are  fenfible  of  cold  ;  but 
in  that,  where  the  depofitions  are  fenfible 
at  the  fame  time  both  of  cold  and  heat, 
previoufly  to  the  life  of  diaphoretics,  the 
gouty  humour  muft  be  diluted  to  a  degree 
of  fluidity  by  diluents,  in  order  to  eva¬ 
cuate  it  the  more  eafily  every  way.  For 
this  purpofe  ptifans,  or  rather  a  flight  in- 
fufion  of  plants  containing  a  faponaceous 
fait,  as  germander  and  ground-pine,  muft 
be  given  for  a  fortnights  having  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  purgatives  neceffary  for  reftoring 
the  digeftion. 

In  the  gout  fenfible  only  of  heat,  more 
precaution  is  neceffary,  as  diaphoretics, 

tho* 
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tho’  light,  would  thicken  the  humour,  and 
increale  its  denfity  ;  becaufe  they  diminifh 
the  aqueous  parts  of  all  humours,  and  the 
gouty  humour  is  denfe  only  from  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  thefe  aqueous  parts,  which 
muft  therefore  be  added  ;  and,  indeed,  too 

1 

much  of  it  cannot  be  furnifhed.  Let  thefe 
patients  therefore  drink  plentifully  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  month,  and  then  return  to  the 
ufe  of  diaphoretics.  Not  that  this  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  cure  the  fit,  nature  alone  gene¬ 
rally  performing  this  acceptable  office  5  but 
in  order  to  prevent  the  cure  of  the  gout 
becoming  more  difficult,  and  the  frequency 
and  increafe  of  the  fits. 

The  gouty  humour  being  totally  dif- 
perfed  and  evacuated  by  the  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  affiftance  of  art,  which  we 
have  hitherto  made  to  confift  in  the  ufe 
of  bleedings,  diluents,  purgatives,  and 
diaphoretics  ;  endeavours  are  to  be  ufed, 
fome  time  after  the  period  of  the  fit,  for 
preventing  at  leaft  the  other  fits,  and  fe- 

curing  ' 
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curing  the  patient  from  them  :  for  thefe  fits 
will  certainly  return  from  a  too  great  in¬ 
dulgence  of  ina&ivity,  reft,  or  a  too  great 
prefumption,  that  there  remains  no  more 
danger.  Then  is  the  time  for  comparing 
this  endfopaffionatelydefired  by  the  patient. 

This  part  of  the  cure  being  common  to 
the  different  kinds  of  gout,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  ufed  for  preventing  all  kinds 
of  fits  nearly  the  fame,  I  fhall  defer  it 
till  I  have  laid  down  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  different  fits  during  which  a  phy- 
fician  is  defired  to  attend. 

Method  of  curing  the  Fits  partly  caufed 
by  a  Superabundance  of  the  Humours  in 
general . 

The  occafional  caufes  of  the  fupera- 
bundance  of  the  humours  in  general, 
being,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  very 
many,  I  flatter  myfelf  with  being  excufed 
from  treating  particularly  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  fits  that  may  be  caufed  by  fuch  a 
fuperabundance.  The  regular  phyfician 
will  think  it  fufficient  to  be  reminded, 
that  thefe  different  caufes  may  occafion  a 
fit,  that  he  may  attempt  the  cure  proper 
to  its  circumftances,  and  when  called  to 
fuch  fits,  not  commit  any  grofs  errors  in 
his  endeavours  to  procure  relief.  I  (hall, 
however,  lay  down  a  rule  neceffary  to  be 
obferved  in  the  treatment  of  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  fits,  and  which  is  not  attended  either 
with  danger  to  the  patient's  life,  or  tho 
reputation  of  the  phyfician. 

When  you  are  convinced  that  the  fit  is 
caufed  by  a  defect  of  perfpiration,  which 
is  the  mod  general  caufe,  all  endeavours 
are  to  be  ufed  for  redoring  it,  that  the 
fit  may  be  lefs  compounded  and  the  time 
of  its  continuance  fhortened  ;  for  this  cir- 
cumdance  is  always  attended  with  fome 
advantage,  but  no  rifk  mud  be  run  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  it. 

In 
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In  a  gout  fenfible  only  of  cold,  nothing 
is  eafier,  the  gouty  humour  is  fufficiently 
macerated,  fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  but 
to  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  fo 
as  to  produce  a  gentle  fweat.  This  will 
be  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  fuperabun- 
dance,  and  this  is  eafily  compared,  even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fit,  by  the  above 
mentioned  fudorifics.  Purgatives  are  to 
fucceed  the  fudorifics  in  due  time,  and  the 
former  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient.  Here  the  chryftals  of  tar¬ 
tar  may  be  ufed  with  great  fuccefs,  as  they 
evacuate  ferofities. 

To  thefe  two  remedies  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  confined,  unlefs  bleeding, 
in  fome  particular  circumftances,  be  re*  • 
quired  ;  but  this  is  very  rare,  except  in 
women  and  perfons  habituated  to  it.  O* 
plates  are  to  be  entirely  excluded  ;  for  if 
they  fufpend  the  pains,  they  at  the  fame 
time  fufpend  the  evacuations* 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  regimen  it  muft  not 
be  more  nutritive  than  in  the  foregoing 
cafe  ;  not  that  the  diftemper  of  itfelf  re¬ 
quires  a  very  exa£t  diet,  but  the  organs  of 
digeftion  perform  their  functions  imper- 
fe&ly,  whenever  (harp  and  almoft  con¬ 
tinual  pains  are  felt  in  any  part  ;  and  thus 
the  food,  inftead  of  ftxengthening,  for  the 
moft  part,  weakens  the  patient. 

If  the  gout  be  fenfible  of  heat,  the 
treatment  muft  not  proceed  fo  faft.  The 
patient,  indeed,  will  fuffer  more,  and  for 
a  longer  time  ;  but  there  is  much  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  from  his  iufferings,  than  from  a  too 
precipitate  endeavour  to  procure  him  relief. 
The  regimen  muft  in  this  cafe  be  very  fe- 
vere,  he  muft  take  diluents  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  as  they  will  by  that  means  procure 
the  fame  advantages  as  diaphoretics  or 
gentle  fudorifics,  by  macerating  the  gouty 
humour,  which  will  by  that  means  be  ren¬ 
dered  fit  to  be  evacuated  by  perfpi- 
ration. 


A 
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A  refpite  being  attained,  purgatives 
muft  be  called  in,  but  of  the  gentle  kind  * 
it  being  better,  as  Alexander  Trallianus  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  gouty  humour  when  too 
grofs,  and  too  denfe,  be  gradually  eva¬ 
cuated,  than  to  attempt  a  total  extermi¬ 
nation  of  it  at  once  ;  and  the  rather,  as 
this  humour,  when  deprived  of  its  aqueous 
particles  either  by  ftrong  purgatives  or  fu- 
dorifics,  becomes  much  more  obftinate  and 
untracfable.  ' 

If  the  fit  proceeds  from  a  fuppreffion 
of  the  hæmorrhoids,  endeavours  mult  be 
ufed  for  reftoring  them,  by  bleeding  in 
the  foot,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  anus,  there  being  then  a  plenitude  of 
blood.  Not  that  I  think  the  veflels 
ever  poffefs  more  than  they  can  con¬ 
tain  naturally,  but  it  will  doubtlefs  be 
granted,  that  they  may  contain  a  much 
greater,  quantity  of  this  blood  than 
they  ought,  without  any  diforder  of  the 
animal  œconomy.  In  cafe  of  a  fupera- 

bun- 
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bundance,  fuch  remedies  are  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  diminifh  it,  as  are  proper  to  produce 
the  defired  effe£t  naturally  and  eafily.  In 
this  cafe  nothing  is  more  proper  than  bleed¬ 
ing  or  reftoring  the  fupprefled  evacuation  ; 
àt  the  fame  time  diluents  are  convenient 
during  the  exacerbation  of  the  pains,  and 
gentle  purgatives  after  they  are  ceafed. 

When  the  fit  is  attended  with  a  defeétive 
fecretion  of  the  bile,  or  its  reflux  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  thefe  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  caufe  of  it  ;  confequently  this  fe¬ 
cretion  is  to  be  reftored  by  bitter  diluents, 
as  thin  apozems  quickened  with  one  or  two 
drams  of  Glauber’s  fait.  The  febrifuges 
of  the  antients  may  alfo  be  advantageoufiy 
ufed.  Purgatives  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglefted,  being  more  ufeful  aud  necef- 
fary  than  is  eafily  imagined.  Thofe  me¬ 
dicines  are  to  be  chofen  which  evacuate 
the  bile  rather  than  any  humours  ;  as  fen- 

na,  Glauber’s  fait  diflolved  in  the  diftilled 

« 

waters  of  the  le  lier  centaury  and  german- 
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d er,  with  a  (mail  quantity  of  manna,  the 
whole  filtrated  and  dulcified  with  fome 
fyrup,  as  that  of  apples  or  wild  endive. 

If  the  urinary  evacuation  be  in  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  than  ufual,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ufe 
mild  diuretics,  fuch  as  infufions  of  the 
above  plants,  or  rather  ,  of  wood  betony, 
eight  leaves  in  a  pound  of  common  water, 
or  a  light  ptifan  having  a  fmall  quantity  of 
nitre  diffolved  in  it. 

There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating 
all  the  remedies  that  may  be  proper  for 
every  different  fit,  and  therefore  I  fhall  omit 
them  ;  and  the  rather  as  they  are  ranged 
in  their  natural  clafles  in  mo  ft  books  that 
treat  of  the  virtues  of  medicines. 

5  j 

In  every  fit  the  caufe  of  the  fuper- 
abundance  is  to  be  oppofed,  and  the 
fuperabundance  itfeif  removed.  By  pur- 
fuing  fuch  methods  the  fits  are  ren¬ 
dered  (horter,  lefs  compound,  and  the 

animal 
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animal  ceconomy  fuffers  lefs  from  them, 
efpecially  if  the  great  difference  between 
the  gout  fenfible  to  cold,  and  that  fenfible 
to  heat  be  duly  heeded. 

1 

The  fits  occafioned  by  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  the  humours  in  general  re¬ 
quire  a  different  method  of  treatment 
from  that  juft  laid  down.  Bleeding  mu  ft 
be  ufed  with  great  caution,  or  only  on 
an  abfolute  neceflity,  and  opiates  muft  be 
totally  excluded. 

It  is  always  to  be  feared  that  bleeding, 
by  the  relaxation  it  occauons,  may  too 
much  weaken  the  efforts  made  by  nature 
for  her  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  opi¬ 
ates  infallibly  obftruct  nature,  and  are 
moreover  feldom  convenient  previous  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  fuperabundant  humours, 
which  may  alfo  have  contradted  fome  ill 
quality;  a  thing  not  uncommon  in  this 
kind  of  fits. 
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Method  of  curing  the  Fits  caufed  by  the 
falfe  Superabundance  of  the  gouty  Hu¬ 
mour. 

The  fits  caufed  by  the  falfe  fuperabun- 
dance  of  the  gouty  humour,  are  generally 
the  leaft  painful  ;  but  there  are  fome  not 
eafily  treated,  and  of  which  the  cure  is 

fometimes  even  impraticable* 

/ 

I  have  diftinguifhed  the  caufes  of  the 
falfe  fuperabundance  into  two  kinds  :  the 
firft  begins  by  extending  the  veffels  beyond 
their  natural  elafticity,  and  this  tenfion  is 
followed  by  a  relaxation.  As  a  fit  from 
this  origin  is  never  very  violent,  and 
often  the  effeft  of  an  accidental  debauch, 
which  has  put  the  humours  in  motion, 
it  is  fufficient  to  correct  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  impetuofity  of  the  humours  by  fome 
internal  refrigerants.  It  is  proper  to  ob~ 
ferve  here  that  I  have  only  yet  fpoke  of 
internal  remedies.  Nothing  is  better 

for 
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for  this  purpofe  than  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves  of  wild  endive;  for  I  entirely  fub- 
feribe  to  Hippocrates,  who,  in  this  cafe, 
prefers  medicines  adminiftered  by  infufion 
to  all  the  other  methods  of  preparing  them, 
tho’  he  does  not  alledge  any  reafon  5  but  I 
add,  that  they  belt  macerate  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour,  and  the  faits  of  infufions  are  more 
adtive  than  when  mixed,  or  rather  fheath- 
ed,  with  mucilaginous  or  earthy  particles, 
as  they  muff,  in  general  be,  when  the 
plants  are  a  long  time  boiled. 

Befides,  nothing  contributes  more  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  activity  of  all  forts  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  than  a  very  large  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  at  the  fame  time  it  is  largely 
impregnated  with  aftive  faits,  which  they 
generally  are  when  extracted  by  infufion, 
it  is  rendered  {till  more  effedtual  for  de- 
jtroying  the  gouty  humour. 

If  the  fit  has  been  brought  on  by  a  g  o  ft 
of  paliion,  I  know  nothing  better  than  a 

S  3  common 
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common  fmall  lemonade,  made  by  Hieing 
a  lemon  and  infufing  it  in  about  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  fugar, 
pouring  it  brifldy  feveral  times  from  one 
veflel  into  another. 

Here  I  declare  againft  old  prejudices 
and  do  not  hefitate  to  ufe  acids  in  a 
diftemper  which  they  can  only  produce 
accidentally  ;  liquors  that  contain  the 
moil  being  not  likely  to  occafion  the 
gout. 

\ 

An  excefs  of  joy  or  over  violent  exercife 
fcarce  deferve  attention  $  the  fits  they  bring 
on  being  feldom  either  very  painful  or  tail¬ 
ing;  and  mu  ft  be  treated  according  to  the 
general  effeft  they  may  have  had  on  the 
animal  œconomy. 

But  fits  produced  limply  by  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  without  any  other  preceding  caufe, 
require  the  clofeft  attention.  Here  dilu¬ 
ents  are  to  be  laid  afide,  and  recourfe  had 

v  t  *  ' 
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to  cordials  only  ;  nor  is  the  choice  of  them 
a  matter  of  indifference.  Thofe  which, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  reftore  the  eiaf- 
ticity  of  the  folids,  and  increafe  the  motion 
of  the  fluids,  deftroy  alfo  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  '  gouty  humour  in  the  veffels,  are  to 
be  ufed  preferably  to  all  others  5  and  this 
triple  advantage  is  found  in  the  beft  Ca¬ 
nary,  Burgundy  and  Champaign  wines  ; 
the  ufe  of  which  mull  be  determined  by 
circumftances,  efpecially  when  the  eva¬ 
cuations  are  too  copious  ;  and  if  the  fit  has 
^3een  preceded,  or  is  attended  by  a  he¬ 
morrhage  the  care  and  circumfpeftion  muft 
be  (till  greater. 

Hitherto  I  have  not  mentioned  purgatives, 
tho’  in  this  cafe  they  are  neceflary,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  proper  fuccefs.  The  moft 
gentle  of  thefe,  however,  are  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  and  therefore  muft  be  the  oftner 
repeated;  the  interval  between  them  being 
proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  diftem- 
per  and  the  ftate  of  the  patient.  This  is 

S  4  in 
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in  general  the  conduét  I  would  recommend 
to  a  phyfician  for  the  different  fits  he  may 
be  required  to  attend,  in  cafe  nature  fhould 
Hand  in  need  of  his  affiftance  :  for  other- 

•i  •  •  •'  *  *  ' 

wife  fhe  fhould  be  left  to  herfelf  efpecially 
at  the  beginning  of  fits.  The  phyfician’s 
firfl  care  fhould  be  to  diminifh  the  fu- 
perabundance  which  has  produced  the  fit, 
but  without  offering  any  obftruction  to 
the  efforts  of  nature,  or  interrupting  her 
In  her  operations.  The  medicines  he  pre- 
fcribes  muff:  rather  affiff:  than  oppofe  na¬ 
ture,  who,  I  am  fatisfied,  a£ts  with  the 
greatefl:  wifdom  and  prudence,  efpecially 
when  fhe  finds  herfelf  attacked  by  the  gout 
in  a  reglar  manner. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  TJfe  of  Topics. 

IT  may  be  thought  an  omiffion  that  in 
the  many  remedies  I  have  mentioned 
for  procuring  relief  in  the  different  kinds 
of  fits,  nothing  has  been  faid  with  regard  to 
topics,  or  medicines  applied  to  the  part  af- 
fefted  y  whilft  the  patient  wiflies  for  no¬ 
thing  fo  ardently,  imagining  that  all  relief 
from  their  excruciating  pains  mu  ft  come 
from  fuch  applications  -3  as  if  gouty  tumors 
were  like  all  others,  where  topics  are  indeed 
neceffary,  and  always  attended  with  fuccefs. 
That  nothing  may  be  wanting,  I  fhall  lay 
before  the  reader  thofe  topics  which  are  in- 
judicioufly  ufed,  and  thofe  from  which, 
in  the  different  cafes,  fome  fuccefs  may  be 
expedted. 

To  avoid  a  tedious  detail  I  fhall  reduce 
all  topical  remedies  to  three  claffes,  viz. 

1.  Re- 
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3,  Repellents,  which  are  very  numerous  ; 
2.  Emollients;  3,  Refolvents  5  all  the  topi¬ 
cal  remedies  mentioned  by  authors,  par¬ 
taking  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  qualities. 

The  repellents  which  are  afcringent,  or 
fortifying,  are  thofe  which  diflodge  the 
humour  from  the  part  to  which  they  âre 
applied,  and  thefe  in  the  gout  are  very 
pernicious  and  dangerous.  But  I  (hall 
fay  no  more  of  thefe,  they  having  been 
exploded,  and  very  j uftly  ;  for  they  ufu- 
ally  turn  a  regular  gout  to  an  irregular, 
by  which  the  patients  are  too  often  fuf- 
focated. 

The  emollients  feem  often  to  procure 
forne  relief,  being  ufually  applied  warm  to 
inch  tumors  as  are  feniible  of  cold.  The 
moil  common  are  poultices  compofed 
of  bread  and  milk  or  emollient  herbs  ;  but 
what  cafe  is  procured  is  no  more  than 
a  relaxation  of  the  fibres;  and,  an  atten¬ 
uation  of  the  gouty  humour  by  which 

it 
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it  may  be  the  more  eafily  tranfpired  thro’ 
the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  an  advantage  which, 
fhould  not  outweigh  the  dangers  incurred 
by  their  ufe  ;  for  either  the  degree  of  heat 
or  cold,  whatever  it  be,  is  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  render  thefe  topics  repellents,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  precipitation  of  the  mole- 
culæ  of  the  gouty  humour  be  not  in  anv 
great  forwardnefs,  and  the  depofition  but 
imperfectly  formed  ;  feeing  if  thefe  to¬ 
pics,  are  too  cold  or  too  hot,  they  always 
occafion  an  extraordinary  motion  in  the 
fibres  of  the  veffels,  whereby  they  be¬ 
come  lefs  proper  for  receiving  a  depofition. 
As  this  depofition  cannot  be  now  fixed  in 
the  articulation  intended  by  nature,  it  is 
carried  away  by  the  blood  and  thrown  on 
fome  other  part,  where  it  fixes,  and  often 
caufes  terrible  exacerbations,  from  the  parts 
not  being  adapted  to  receive  fuch  a  hu¬ 
mour.  Befides,  thefe  remedies  cannot  be 
ufed  in  the  gout  fenfible  only  of  heat,  nor 
in  that  fenfible  both  of  heat  and  cold  at 
the  fame  time  ;  becaufe  whether  they  are, 

in 
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in  thefe  cafes*  applied  hot  or  cold*  it  is 
always  to  be  feared*  that  they  will  divert  the 
gouty  humour,  and  hinder  it  from  fettling 
in  the  articulation  deftined  to  it  by  nature. 

The  laft  clafs  is  refolvents,  which  may 
be  divided  into  two  fpecies,  the  fimple  and 
the  anodyne.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  found  entirely  deflitute  of  a  re¬ 
pellent  quality  5  the  latter,  befides  the  pau¬ 
city  of  them,  are,  at  the  fame  time,  too 
weak  to  promife  any  fuccefs.  Thefe  are 
deceptions  of  camomile,  melilot,  and  el- 
derflowers,  plantane,  rofe  leaves,  and  fe¬ 
nugreek  feed  ;  but  the  effedt  of  thefe  re¬ 
medies  is  only  perceived  in  thofe  orga- 
nical  parts,  that  are  tonical,  as  the  eyes 
when  inflamed,  or  the  fkin  under  an 
erefipelas. 

They  are  not  penetrating  enough  to 
diffolve  a  humour,  defended  from  their  ac- 
lion  by  mufcles,  tendons,  and  tendinous 
membranes.  I  ihould  therefore  think  it 

-  v  Tv  »  •  »  i 
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Would  be  advifeable  wholly  to  rejeft  thefe 
remedies,  as  they  cannot  act  in  the  gout,  but. 
from  their  coldnefs  or  heat,  whence  theif 
effeft  is  always  very  uncertain,  and  feme- 
times  equally  pernicious  with  repellents. 

The  time  proper  for  employing  all  thefe 
remedies,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  bad 
confequences,  is  immediately  after  the  pre*- 
cipitation  of  the  moleculæ  of  the  gouty 
humour,  and  the  complete  formation  of 
the  tumor  ;  but  they  are  then  fuperfluous, 
the  pains  intended  to  be  affuaged  abate  of 
themfelves  fo  fenfibly,  that  no  gouty  per- 
fon  was  ever  known  to  be  anxious  for  eafe 
in  this  ftage  of  the  diftemper.  So  that 
as  thefe  remedies  can  prove  only  hurtful,  or 
at  leaft,  ufelefs  and  dogging,  they  fhould 
have  no  place  in  the  treatment  of  the 
gout. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  topic,  applied 
cold  on  a  part  affeded  by  the  gout,  checks 
the  formation  of  the  tumor  $  and  that, 

feme 
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fame  time  after,  the  tumor  always  depofits 
itfelf  on  fome  other  part.  The  caufe  of 
this  is,  that  the  cold  confhinges  the  part 
affedted  and  the  veffels  which  lubricate  it, 
fo  that  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  receiving 
adepofition.  The  cold  alfo  augments  the 
elafticity,  fo  that  the  humour  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  there,  and  the  rather  as  other  vef¬ 
fels  lefs  elaftic  offer  a  greater  capacity  to 
the  fame  humour. 

Heat  produces  the  fame  effect,  but  in  a 
very  different  manner,  it  enlarging  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  humours.  This  however 

* 

would  not  be  of  any  bad  confequence, 
provided  it  was  univerfal  j  that  is,  if  the 
whole  body  was  equally  adted  upon  by  the 
heat  ;  but,  with  regard  to  topics,  one  part 
only  is  affedted,  and  that  very  part  from 
which,  naturally,  and  for  the  patient’s 
fafety,  it  fhould  be  withheld. 

Let  me  be  indulged  in  relating  here  a 
very  ffrikmg  inftance  of  a  gout  tranfiated 

.  by 
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I 

by  the  application  of  a  too  warm  topic, 
which  has  hitherto  been  thought  very  in¬ 
different,  not  to  fay  innocent* 

On  the  14th  of  May  1749,  I  was  con- 
fulted  by  a  gentlewoman  of  about  forty -fix 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  fubjefl  to  the 
regular  gout  from  her  thirty-feventh  year, 
of  a  ftrong  but  phlegmatic  conflitution, 
and  who  had  never  indulged,  herfelf  in 
any  excefs.  Her  fits  had  hitherto  been 
only  the  mold  fimple  3  but  vexed  and  fret¬ 
ful  at  being  affiidted  with  this  diftemper 
fo  undefervedly,  fhe  confulted  all  except 
phyficians;  and  all,  as  is  too  common, 
were  very  liberal  of  their  advice.  She  em¬ 
braced  that  given  her  by  a  perfon,  who 
perfuaded  her  that  her  gout  was  occafioned 
by  a  coldnefs  in  her  feet,  to  which  fhe  was 
very  fubjeft,  fo  as  even  to  feel  it  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  after  fhe  was  in  bed  ;  but  that 
it  might  be  eafily  removed,  by  caufing  a 
globular  veffel  of  tin,  filled  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  to  be  put  in  her  bed,  for  by  this  means 

*  her 
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her  feet  would  be  kept  in  a  proper  degree 
of  heat,  and  effectually  prevent  all  gouty 
fymptoms.  The  patient  made  ufe  of 
this  remedy  during  the  winter  of  1749, 

*  fi 

and  pafledthé  month  of  February  without 
any  regular  fit,  tho’  they  conft antly  ufed  to 
attack  her  at  that  time;  but  the  uvula; 
the  bafis  of  the  tongue,  together  with  all 
the  internal  and  pofterior  parts  of  the 
mouth,  became  gradually  fo  obftructed,  that 
by  the  firft  of  March  fhe  was  no  longer  able 
to  fwallow  either  fluids  or  folids  without 
long  convulfions  ;  by  which  means  file  was 
reduced  to  fupport  life  by  only  an  ounce 
of  bread  and  an  equal  quantity  of  wine, 
fo  that  file  was  terribly  emaciated.  She 
little  imagined  that  her  difeafe  was  an  ir¬ 
regular  and  repelled  gout,  having  too  good 
an  opinion  of  his  remedy  to  imagine  it 
could  produce  fuch  terrible  confequences* 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  tranflated 
gout  in  this  gentlewoman  was  owing  to  the 
tin  veffel,  which,  by  heating  her  feet,  too 

much 
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much  increafed  the  elafticity  of  the  vefTels 
*of  thofe  parts  ;  that  this  factitious  and 
local  fpring  obftrufted  the  precipitation  of 
the  moleculæ  of  the  gouty  humour,  when 
it  would  otherwife  have  been  performed  ; 
that  this  gouty  humour  had  been  thrown 
back  upon  the  tongue  and  the  uvula,  their 
veffels  then  being  in  a  ftate  of  debility,  a 
thing  not  uncommon  in  winter. 

So  that,  I  again  repeat  it,  heat  and  cold 
are  often  pernicious  to  gouty  perfons,  when 
either  thefe  two  oppofites  are  directed  only 
to  aft  upon  the  parts  appointed  to  receive 
the  gouty  humour* 

I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  there  are 
fome  topical  remedies,  which,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fit,  and  during  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  mafles,  may  be  applied 
without  any  danger*  Some  there  are 
which  even  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
and  favour  it  ;  fuch  as  the  urine  of  a  child 
fomething  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  this  is 

T  anodyne* 
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anodyne,  refolvent,  and  adtive,  without 
partaking  of  any  of  thefe  qualities  in  too 
great  a  degree.  The  part  affedted  is  to  be 
bathed  with  the  urine  by  means  of  linen 
rags  well  foaked  in  it,  and  afterwards  laid 
on  the  part,  care  being  taken  that  the  urine 
be  of  proper  heat.  The  water  of  which  it 
is  compofed  relaxes  the  fibres,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  its  faits  diflblve  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour.  But  it  ought  only  be  ufed  in  the 
gout  fenfihle  of  cold. 

A  more  adtive  remedy,  and  proper  in 
all  kinds  of  gout,  is  wrhite  foap  diflolved 
in  common  water  ;  the  part  affected  is  to 
be  bathed  with  it  or  in  it  ;  and  with  this 
advantage,  that  when  the  patient  finds  the 
bath  too  cold  its  heat  may  be  gradually 
increafed  by  pouring  in  more  hot  water. 
The  gout  fenfible  only  to  heat,  and  that 
fenfible  both  of  cold  and  heat  at  the  fame 
time,  are  the  only  cafes  which  require  pre¬ 
caution,  and  that  the  degree  of  the  heat 

of  the  bath  do  not  exceed  that  of  thehu- 

/  . 
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man  body.  All  miftakes  are  here  eafily 
prevented  by  allowing  the  patient  previoufly 
to  dip  his  hand  into  the  water  for  a  minute. 

Five  or  fix  ounces  of  foap  is  to  be 
dilfolved  in  fourteen  or  fixteen  pints  of 
hot  water,  and  left  to  cool  till  the  hand 
can  be  borne  in  it  ;  after  which  the  part 
affected  is  to  be  put  in  and  continued  there 
as  long  as  the  patient  can  fupport  it,  warm 
water  being  added  as  the  bath  cools.  I 
never  obferved  nature  difturbed  in  her  o- 
perations  by  this  procefs  ;  but  have  been 
a  witnefs  of  the  confiant  relief  received 
from  it. 

This  topic,  except  in  the  manner  of 
ufing  it,  is  not  a  modern  invention.  A- 
lexander  Trallianus  commends  it  highly  -9 
but  more  ancient  phyficians,  as  Ætius,  de¬ 
clare,  that  they  have  ufed,  with  great 
fuccefs,  cataplafms  of  different  plants,  with 
oil  and  lime  in  different  quantities,  which 
always  produces  a  faponaceous  com- 

4 
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To  anfwer  all  the  intentions,  foap  is  fut- 
ficient,  and  more  advantageous,  in  being 
ufed  by  itfelf  ;  feeing  the  virtues  of  the  cata- 
piafnis  of  the  ancients  folely  depended  on 
the  alcaline  faits  and  oils,  which  are  the 
balls  of  them.  If  thefe  cataplafms  feme- 
times  proved  ineffedtuàl,  it  was  owing  to 
fome  injury  which  the  faits  has  fuftained 
by  the  ebullition  they  underwent  with  the 
plants,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a  vif- 
cous  fubftance  j  and  befides  they  always 
lofe  their  adtivity  by  being  diffolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  an  inconvenience 
unavoidable  in  reducing  thefe  plants  to 
the  date  I  have  deferibed. 

The  defect  of  thefe  remedies  Alexander 
Trallianus  mu  ft  have  been  aware  of,  be- 

caufe  he  exprefly  recommends  as  a  true  fpe- 
cific  the  foap  of  Gaul  ;  the  only  country 
where  it  was  at  that  time  made. 

4 

The  virtue  of  thefe  topics  indeed  wholly 
depends  on  the  alcaline  faits,  tho’  if  ad- 

miniftred 
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miniftred  alone  they  would  produce  ter¬ 
rible  effedts  ;  but  being  intimately  blended 
with  oils  are  fo  far  from  being  dangerous, 
that  they  acquire  a  faculty  of  penetrating 
farther  into  the  parts,  and  of  diffolving 
more  ealijy  the  denfe  and  coagulated  hu¬ 
mours. 

f 

Boerhaave,  who  underftood  its  nature 
and  knew  its  value,  has  affirmed  leap  to 
be  an  univerfal  diffolvent,  the  moft  aftive 
and  powerful  in  nature,  and  from  which, 
when  prudently  adminiftred,  nothing  is  to 
be  feared. 

In  circumftances  that  do  not  admit 
of  bathing,  relief  nuift  be  fought  by  o- 
ther  means.  For  the  gout  fenfible  of 
cold  emollient  cataplafms  mixed  with  foap 
may  be  permitted,  taking  care,  that  the 
latter  be  added  to  the  decoction  but  a  final  1 
time  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
In  the  gout  fenfible  of  heat,  foap  alone 

is  to  be  ufed,  reduced  to  a  pafte,  which 

T  3  '  being 
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being  thoroughly  mixed  with  any  unduous 
and  more  liquid  body  than  itfelf,  as  butter 
of  Cacao,  fpreads  eafily  on  linen;  thisr 
after  warming  it  a  little,  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  part  affedted,  and  renewed  twice 
every  day  during  the  fit.  Rut  when  the 
fit  is  over,  if  the  tumors  do  not  entirely  dif- 
appear,  but  leave  nodes  of  any  kind,  the 
ufe  of  this  topic  is  to  be  continued  till  they 
are  wholly  difperfed.  The  molt  conve¬ 
nient  way  of  doing  this  is  by  fpreading 
this  cataplafrn  on  linen  focks  and  wearing 
them  on  the  feet,  if  the  nodes  remain  there; 
but  if  on  the  hands,  gloves  are  to  be  ufed 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  hands  con¬ 
tinued  in  them,  efpecially  all  the  night. 

This  is  a  remedy  which  no  nodes  can 
fefift.  If  the  matter  of  them  be  ftill  mu¬ 
cilaginous  it  gradually  reaffumes  its  origin 
nal  fluidity,  mixes  in  part  with  the  mafs 
of  humours,  and  in  part  evaporates  by 
perfpiration.  If  the  matter  be  fo  grofs 
and  deficcated  as  to  afiume  the  form  of 

1 
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mortar,  or  white  earth,  it  pafles  thro’  the 
fmall  interftices  made  in  the  Ikin,  and  thus 
the  articulation  is  freed  from  it. 

Before  I  clofe  this  chapter  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  fciatica,  the  ftronger  purga¬ 
tives  may  be  admitted,  as  jalap  or  diagri- 
dium,  in  moderate  dofes  often  repeated  ; 
for  they  have  very  often  happy  effe&s,  and 
are  feldom  if  ever  attended  with  danger. 

Topics  may  alfo  be  claffed  among  aro¬ 
matics  and  ftrengtheners,  becaufe  before 
their  a6tion  hath  reached  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe,  which  lies  very  deep,  the  virtue  of 
them  is  entirely  loft  -,  and  the  good  they 
then  do  is,  that  by  increafing  the  elafticity 
of  the  parts  adjacent  to  thofe  which  are 
affected,  they  alfo  communicate,  in  their 
turn,  a  portion  of  it  to  them,  and  render 
them  more  proper  for  comminuting  and 
difperfing  the  infpiflated  humour  inclofed 
in  them.  The  augmentation  of  the  elaf- 

x  T  4  ticity 
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ticity  in  the  parts  furrounding  the  cavity 
of  the  acetabulum,  contributes  no  lefs  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  the  humours  lodged 
within  this  cavity,  and  to  comminute  them, 
than  a  want  of  elafticity  in  the  circumam¬ 
bient  parts  tends  tofupportthe  fuperabun- 
dance  of  that  humour.  In  the  laft  cafe  this 
effeft  is  not  queftioned,  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence  proves  it  in  the  former* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Method  of  curing  the  Gout», 

HE  method  of  curing  the  gout  muft 
JL  not  be  thought  limited  to  the  con¬ 
duct  obferved  at  the  time  that  this  difeafe 
declares  itfelf  by  regular  fits  5  if  I  have 
not  taken  notice  of  it  hitherto  it  is  only 
beeaufe  it  is  fometimes  necefiary  to  affift 
nature  ;  but  generally  nature  does  not,  at 
that  time,  ftand  in  need  of  the  aiiiftance 
of  art,  efpecially  in  the  fir  ft  attacks  of 
this  diftemper  ;  and  therefore  any  attempts 

to 
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to  affift  her  would  only  tend  to  interrupt 
her  in  her  operations,  which  fhould  al-* 
ways  be  avoided. 

Accordingly,  before  I  proceed  further, 

I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
the  cure  of  fits  is  not  to  be  attempted,  ex¬ 
cept  nature  feems  to  call  for  the  affiftance 
of  art,  to  render  the  fits  regular,  or  to 
avert  thofe  dangers  which  the  fits  might 
otherwife  be  attended  with.  It  is  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  fureft  methods  of  acting 
in  concert  with  nature,  and  a  fuccefs  in 
applying  them,  that  conftitute  the  whole 
duty  of  a  phyfician,  who  has  undertaken 
the  care  of  a  gouty  patient.  The  gouty 
humour  indeed  feems  utterly  deftroyed, 
and  as  it  were  annihilated,  at  the  period 
of  the  fit,  which  the  fuperabundance  of 
it  had  caufed;  but  many  more  are  to 
be  expected,  and  will  infallibly  come  on, 
if  all  pofiible  endeavours  be  not  ufed  for 
extirpating  this  humour  ;  or,  at  lead,  for 
preventing  it  from  producing,  by  its  fu- 

per- 
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perabundance,  after  a  fixed  and  limited 
time,  fabfequent  fits,  fometimes  longer 
or  more  compounded,  and  always  more 
dangerous  than  the  firft* 

Here  it  is  that  the  phyfician’s  abilities 
fhine  j  he  is  the  foie  agent,  nature  has  no 
jfhare  with  him  in  the  deferved  honour  he 
acquires  in  the  abfolute  conqueft  of  this 
diftemper  ;  for  in  this  juncture  he  may 
govern  it  and  command  it  as  he  pleafes, 
and  it  punctually  obeys  him  ;  if,  on  the 

other  hand,  the  patient  is  pleafed  to  liften 

/ 

to  the  good  advice  and  conform  to  the 
wholefome  rules  p refer i bed  him. 

The  fits  of  the  gout  derive  their  origin 
from  the  exiftence  of  mucilaginous  par- 

X 

tides  in  the  mafs  of  humours,  and  at  the 
fame  time  from  their  fuperabundance  whe¬ 
ther  true  or  falfe.  Thefe  two  caufes  are 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  gouty  humour 
to  manifeft  itfelf  by  fits  $  without  the  mu¬ 
cilage  there  can  never  be  a  fit  of  the  gout, 

neither 
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neither  can  there  be  one  without  a  fuper- 
abundant  quantity  of  this  mucilage.  Thus 
the  gouty  humour  may  be  prevented  by 
two  very  different  methods  from  declaring 
itfelf  by  fits  whether  regular  or  irregular. 
For  this  may  be  performed,  either  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  fuperabundance  of  this  hu¬ 
mour,  or  by  totally  deftroying  it. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  by  accomplifh- 
ing  the  latter  the  phyfician  is  excufed  from 
paying  any  attention  to  the  former  ;  that 
it  is  even  the  fureft  method  of  obtaining 
the  end  propofed  ;  but  we  are  not  always 
to  make  ufe  of  the  moil  expeditious  and 
moft  certain  remedies  ;  obftacles  too  often 
occur  which  muff  not  be  removed,  efpe- 
cialiy  among  fuch  gouty  patients  as  have 
any  cutaneous  diftempers,  as  tetters  and 
erifi pelas.  To  endeavour  wholly  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  gouty  humour,  without  having 
regard  to  thefe  diftempers,  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous  $  and  this  would  be  inexcufable 
%vhen  the  gout  may  be  kept  off  by  more 

fafe 
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fafe  tho’  lefs  fure  methods,  as  tending 
only  to  prevent  a  fuperabundance  of  the 
gouty  humour.  Here  an  objection  rifes, 
why  I  do  not  make  the  treatment  of  the 
gout  to  confift  folely  in  the  remedies  for 
preventing  the  fuperabundance  of  the 
gouty  humour,  as  they  may  be  effectual, 
and  the  ufe  of  them  cannot  be  attended 
with  any  danger.  I  anfwer,  that  thefe 
remedies  very  often  fail,  becaufe  the  phy_ 
fician  cannot  always  promife  himfelf  to 
fecure  many  patients  from  the  caufes  of 
the  fuperabundance  of  this  humour;  and 
that  it  is  often  out  of  the  power  of  the 

patients  themfelves  to  guard  againft  it. 

%  .  * 

V 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  matter  of  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  prevent  the  caufes  of  the  fuper¬ 
abundance  either  in  a  corpulent  and  phleg¬ 
matic  ftate  of  the  body,  or  in  perfons  of 
a  fedentary  life  ;  becaufe  in  both  thefe  cafes 
the  perfpiration  is  but  little,  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  lofs  fmall,  and  the  patient, 
often  againft  his  will,  takes  more  nourifh- 

ment 
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luent  than  is  neceflary  to  repair  it.  But 
befides,  is  not  the  diftemperature  of  the  air, 
exclufive  of  many  other  circumftances, 

y 

independent  of  the  will  of  man,  fufficient 
to  produce  a  fuperabundance  ?  I  jfhall  far¬ 
ther  add  that  it  is  fometimes  rafh  to  begin 
with  attacking  the  firft  caufe  of  the  gout, 
when  the  gouty  humour  may  be  flill  re¬ 
maining  in  the  veffels,  without  giving  any 
indications  of  its  exiftence,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  perfons  where  nature  is  paft  her 
vigour,  and  her  ufuai  ftrength  greatly  im¬ 
paired. 

Accordingly,  to  complete  this  part  of 
the  treatment,  the  means  of  preventing 
the  fuperabundance  of  the  gouty  humour 
muft  be  facilitated,  and  the  remedies  for 
the  abfolute  deftruction  of  this  humour 
made  known. 

But  previous  to  a  particular  detail  of 
either  method  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  general  remedies  fubfervient  to 

both. 
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both,  as  after  the  ufe  of  them,  one  may 
proceed  with  greater  fafety,  and  without 
any  fear  of  reproach  make  ufe  of  that 
which  there  will  be  a  neceffity  of  taking. 

When  the  violence  of  the  fit  is  over, 
which,  in  thofe  that  are  fimple,  happens 
in  a  fortnight,  and  in  compound  fits  at 
the  end  of  forty  days  at  furtheff,  and  the 
patient  having  been  fufficiently  purged,  he 
mult  take  as  much  exercife  in  the  open 
air  as  poffible  ;  among  thefe  nothing  ex¬ 
ceeds  walking,  riding  and  hunting  ;  tennis 
and  billiards  alfo  have  a  very  good  efFeft  $ 
but  it  is,  in  general,  only  to  young  per- 
fons  thefe  can  be  recommended. 

A 

Aged  perfons  fhould  be  advifed  to  take 
the  air  in  their  coaches  with  the  windows 
down,  and  if  the  wind  be  pretty  ftrong, 
it  is  the  better.  No  renewal  or  increafe  of 
the  gouty  pains  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
thefe  different  ex ercifes.  Sydenham  allows, 
that  he  never  perceived  the  action  attend*. 

ing 
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ing  thefe  exercifes  to  increafe  the  pains  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  found  their  fharpnefs 
to  be  the  fame,  whether  fitting  ftill  at 
home  or  ufing  exercife  abroad.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  recommends  exercife,  and  to  pur- 
fue  it  vigorouily,  as  thereby  the  patient 
will  the  fooner  be  freed  from  his  diftemper. 

The  reafon  is  that  the  humours  become 
more  feparated  and  attenuated  by  motion* 
and,  confequently,  circulate  more  eafily, 

and  are  much  fooner  difperfed;  whereas 

• 

inactivity  caufes  them  to  ftagnate  in  the 
veffels,  thickening  and  growing  every  day 
more  unfit  to  circulate  with  the  blood,  or 
pafs  off  by  perfpiration.  Befides  the  dif~ 
fipation  is  much  more  copious  in  the  open 
air,  than  in  a  clofe  room. 

Some  regularity  in  the  regimen  of  life 
contributes  greatly  to  keep  off  the  gout, 
whether  the  intention  be  to  prevent  a  fu~ 
perabundance  of  humours  or  a  total  de- 
flrudlion  of  the  gouty  humour.  In  order 

to 
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to  this  the  gouty  patient  muft  be  denied 
fome  meals,  efpecially  fupper  ;  or,  at  moft* 
allowed  only  at  this  meal,  a  few  raw  fruits* 
as  apples  or  pears,  with  fome  glaffès  of  good 
wine*  for  cyder,  beer,  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  fpumous  wines,  fuch  as  Champaign, 
and  the  like,  muft  be  abfolutely  avoided.’ 

At  the  other  meals  let  gouty  perfons,  ef¬ 
pecially  if  they  ufe  little  exercife  when  in 
health,  be  advifed  to  make  ufe  of  aliments 
that  contain  little  nourifhment.  They 
fhould  prefer  light  fijfh,  as  whiting,  carp, 
and  pike,  to  all  butcher’s  meat  ;  wild  fowl 
to  poultry  ;  and  never  eat,  or  at  leaft  very 
fparingly,  any  fat  fiflh,  as  eels.  They  muft 
entirely  renounce  farinaceous  vegetables, 
as  beans,  peas,  and  lentiles  ;  and  confine 
themfelves  to  fuch  as  contain  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  as  pot  herbs,  cellery,  arti¬ 
chokes,  and  colliflowers  well  boiled. 

To  gouty  perfons,  who  ufe  a  great  deal 
of  exercife,  thefe  reftridlions  may  be  mi¬ 
tigated  5 
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figated  ;  only  let  them  abftain  from  fuc- 
culent  food,  and  fat  meats,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  from  jellies,  foups,  and  ftrong 
broths.  All  kinds  of  game  they  may  be 
permitted,  provided  there  are  no  particular 
reafons  againft  them. 

Gouty  perfoiis  cannot,  at  this  time, 
drink  too  plentifully,  and  the  moft  proper 
liquid  for  them  is  that  which  -  they  made 
ufe  of  during  their  laft  fit  ;  unlefs  the  phy- 
fician  fliall  think  it  more  expedient  to  pre-* 
fcribe  an  others 

t 

A  gouty  perfon,  who  has  duly  attended 
to  advice,  and  punctually  obferved  all  the 
prefcriptions  of  his  phyfician,  will  not  be 
long  before  he  enjoys  the  pleafure  of  a  to¬ 
tal  delivery  from  his  late  fit,  and  is  befides 
in  a  fair  way  towards  the  perfect  cure  of 
his  diftemper.  But  no  time  is  to  be  loft, 
thefe  moments  that  are  neared:  the  pad  fits 
being  moft  advantageous  to  fecure  the 
patient  from  further  returns,  with  which 

U  4  he 
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he  would  undoubtedly  be  attacked  ;  if  he 
remains  inadtive  and  fecure,  upon  the  pre- 
fumption  of  being  entirely  cured. 

CHAP,  V. 

Of  the  Means  of  fecuring  the  Patient  from 
attacks  of  the  Gout ,  by  preventing  the 
Superabundance  of  the  gouty  Humour . 

TH E  remedies  for  preventing  a  fu« 
perabundance  of  the  gouty  humour, 
fliould  be  the  fame  with  thofe  employed 
for  diminifhing  it,  even  at  the  time  when 
the  fit  is  ftill  felt;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  treating  the  fit  of  the  gout,  care 
fliould  be  taken  not  to  difturb  nature,  in 
order  to  which  the  gentleft  remedies  are 
to  be  made  ufe  of.  On  the  contrary,  to  fe- 
cure  the  patient  from  frefh  fits,  it  is  very 
allowable,  and  even  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  more  active  remedies.  They 
fliould,  indeed,  always  be  of  the  fame 

clafs 
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clafs  with  thofe  that  procured  relief  in  the 
laft  fit. 

1 

V  *  <  v 

Therefore  when  a  patient,  of  a  phleg¬ 
matic  conftitution,  is  afflicted  with  a  gout 
fenfible  of  cold,  refinous  purgatives,  as 
jalap  or  diagrydium,  muft  be  ufed,  and 
perfpiration  facilitated,  or  rather  provoked 
by  a  ftrong  infufion  of  Camels  Hay,  but 
in  a  fomething  left  quantity  if  the  fudo- 
rifle  woods  are  added.  Thefe  remedies 
may  alfo  be  given  in  fubftance,  and  their 
ufe  continued  for  a  month  after  the  period 
of  the  fit  j  and  afterwards  from  time  to 
time,  taken  only  for  one  day,  and  at  equal 
intervals.  Such  a  method  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  feldom  fails  of  keeping  off  the  fits 
of  the  gout,  for  a  confiderable  time. 


1 

•  Take  Diagrydium  gr.  flip 

Jalap  gr.  viij. 

Ipecacoanha  gr.  j  or  ip 

Powder  of  Sena  g.  xv. 
Rhubarb  gr.  x. 

U  ? 


Pow- 
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Powder  the  whole,  mix  and  incorporate 
it  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of 
buckthorn. 

This  is  to  be  adminiitred  every  other  day. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  the 
pills  are  taken,  at  the  medicinal  hours,  the 
patient  muft  drink  three  glades  of  the  fu- 
dorific  ptifan. 

4  l 

Many  gouty  perfons  have  found  them- 
felves  greatly  relieved  by  uniting  thefe  two 
remedies  in  the  following  manner.  They 
ufe  them  three  days  fucceffively  every  month 
of  the  firft  year,  and  afterwards  only  every 
three  months  ;  but  to  be  punélually  con¬ 
tinued  till  they  are  entirely  freed  from  the 
gout. 

% 

Take  leaves  of"  Sena  gfs. 

Seeds  of  Carthamus,  and  of  Carduus  Be- 

nedictus. 

Hemodadtyles, 


Guiacum 
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Guiacum  Wood. 

Sarfaparilla. 

Diagrydmm.  ana  3ij\ 

Rhubarb. 

Cinnamon,  ana  3j. 

Pulverife  the  whole,  and  mix  it  tho¬ 
roughly.  The  dole  is  from  9  ij.  to3j. 

The  purging  powder  againft  the  gout, 
inferted  in  the  faculty's  difpenfatory,  which 
is  nearly  the  fame,  produces  alfo  the  fame 
effect,  and  is  given  in  the  fame  dofes. 

Thefe  remedies  difcharge  the  humours 
by  ftool,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fit 
them  for  being  carried  off  by  per- 
fpiration,  without  too  much  increafing 
or  forcing  this  laft  excretion,  for  other- 
wife  the  confequence  would  certainly 
be  difagreeable.  The  gouty  humour,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  fluidity  would  thus  become 
very  obftinate,  fo  as  hardly  to  be  overcome 
by  any  remedies  ;  for  then  the  patient  may 
think  himfelf  very  happy  if  the  moft 

U  3  gentle 
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gentle  remedies  do  not  caufe  a  return  of 
the  fharpnefs  of  the  pains,  and  occafion 
a  clofer  fucceffion  of  fits  than  ufual  ;  as  I 

'  s  * 

have  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  per- 
fons,  who  in  order  to  evacuate  the  gouty 
humour  by  perfpiration,  had  made  ufe 
either  of  dry  baths,  or  the  ftrongeft  pur¬ 
gatives,  efpecially  thofe  who  had  added 

•  9 

mercury  to  their  compofitions.  It  is  a 
great  point  in  the  cure  not  to  render  the 
gouty  humour  too  dry,  tho’  it  has  hitherto 
been  neglefted,  under  pretence  of  its  being 
a  heterogeneous  humour,  and  of  which 
one  cannot  be  too  foon  freed* 

When  the  gout  in  a  phlegmatic  conflitu- 
tion  is  fen  able  to  heat,  the  hydrogogues  are 
to  be  more  fparingly  adminiftred:  gentle 
purges  are  then  only  to  be  given,  and  thefe 
may  be  more  frequently  adminiftered  than 
during  the  fit» 

..  \ 

Take  of  the  fmall  leaves  of  Sena  Sij. 

Vegetable  fait  -j  fs. 

In- 

*  \ 
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Infufe  them  in  feven  or  eight  ounces  of 
water,  together  with  two  ounces  or  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  manna. 

Strain  it  off,  and  add  of  the  compound 
fyrup  of  apples  §j. 

/ 

/ 

This  is  to  be  taken  every  three  days, 
drinking  plentifully  of  the  ptifan  made 
of  the  infulion  of  ground-pine  and  ger¬ 
mander. 

Thefe  remedies  are  to  be  continued  till 
the  gouty  humour  is  fufficiently  dilated, 1 

in  order  for  its  being  expelled  by  nearly 
the  fame  remedies  as  before  mentioned, 

but  given  in  fmaller  quantities. 

In  dry  bilious  conftitutions,  which  are 
moft  lubject  to  the  gout,  fenfible  to  heat, 
the  treatment  muft  begin  with  the  ufe  of 
fome  ptifan  having  very  little  fait  in  it,  and 
to  be  ufed  plentifully.  This  ptifan  may 

be  made  of  certain  bitter  herbs,  as  ger- 

U  4  mander 
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■i  ,  •  *  » 

mander  and  the  leffer  centaury.  Pour  on 
half  a  handful  of  thefe  herbs,  about  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  which  after  (land¬ 
ing  a  fufficient  time  on  the  herbs  is  to  be 
decanted  off,  and  drank  when  neceffary, 
till  the  gouty  humour  is  brought  to  the 
fluidity  neceffary  to  its  expulfion  by  the 
above  mentioned  remedies.  Here  ground- 
pine,  fage,  and  all  hot  plants,  are  to  be 
excluded,  and  during  the  ufe  of  this  in~ 
fufion  the  patient  is  to  be  gently  purged 
with  better  purgatives,  as  Sena,  Rhubarb, 
and  compound  fyrup  of  apples. 

if  from  an  exceflive  tendon  of  the  fi¬ 
bres,  or  an  infpiffation  of  the  humours, 
thefe  remedies  are  not  attended  with  much 
fuccefs,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  baths  of  a 
heat ,  not  exceeding  that  of  the  human 
body.  Nothing  more  effectually  mace¬ 
rates  the  humours,  but  they  mull  be  diff 
charged  very  gently,  in  proportion  as  they 
become  macerated  ;  for  otherwife  new 
ciifternpers  may  be  conîradled. 

The 
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The  effeit  of  thefe  remedies  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  Seconded  by  thofe  of  a  diges¬ 
tive  nature,  which,  at  the  fame  time  gen¬ 
tly  purge  and  liquify  the  bile  5  but  with 
this  caution,  that  they  be  given  only  in 
fmall  dofes. 

Take  Extrait  of  Aloes  prepared  with  the 
juice  of  fumitory 

The  belt  gum  ammoniac  ana  3fs. 

Aperitive  faffron  of  iron. 

Diagrydium  ana  ÿj. 

Belt  Myrrh. 

Oriental  faffron. 

Salt  of  Tamarifk  ana3j. 

Rivirius’s  fait  of  iron  3j. 

Let  the  whole  be  pulverifed,  carefully 
mixed,  and  incorporated  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  compound  fyrup  of  fuccory. 
The  dofe  is  twelve  grains,  to  be  taken 
fading  in  the  morning,  for  eight  days, 
and  on  the  ninth,  both  morning  and  even¬ 
ing. 


4 
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ing.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be  taken  only 
once  a  day  ;  uniefs  there  be  a  neceflity  of 
more  frequent  purgations,  the  piiis  are  to 
be  continued  for  fix  weeks.  In  cafe  the 
patient  be  coftive,  he  mufc  take  them  con- 
flantly  twice  a  day,  and  afterwards  ufe  the 
alterative  powder  againft  the  gout  defcribed 
in  the  faculty's  difpenfatory.  This  powder 

is  made  in  the  following  manner. 

* 

<V 

Take  Gentian  root. 

Rhapontic. 

Round  Birthroot. 

Leaves  of  Germander  and  of  Ground- 

pine. 

The  heads  of  the  lefier  centaury,  ana 

»  ®  •> 
oil}* 

Thefe  powders  being  made  into  a  bolus 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup,  half  a 
dram  may  be  taken  morning  and  evening* 
This  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  many 
gouty  perfons  who  took  a  dram  of  it  in 

the 
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the  morning  in  a  glafs  of  water,  and  only 
half  a  dram  in  the  evening.  The  ufe  of 
it  is  to  be  continued  for  a  long  time. 

1 

I  fhall  not  flop  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  remedies  a£l,  it  being  fuffi- 
ciently  known  to  all  perfons  of  the  faculty; 
All  therefore  that  remains  for  me  to 
fay  is,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the  patient 
from  the  fits  of  the  gout,  by  preventing 
the  fuperabundance  of  the  gouty  humour, 
it  is  neceflary  to  remove  the  caufes 
of  this  fuperabundance,  and  there  is  no 
other  method  of  doing  this  but  by  increaf- 
ing  the  evacuations.  It  is  feldom  or  never 
that  any  thing  is  to  be  feared  in  the  gout 
fenfible  of  cold;  but  in  that  lenfible'  of 
heat,  the  cure  muft  proceed  very  flowly, 
for  the  evacuations,  whatever  they  be,  will 
oftener  increafe  the  lolidity  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour,  than  diminifh  it  :  unlefs  care  be 
taken  to  give  this  humour  that  fluidity, 
which  is  neceflary  for  its  pafiing  thro’  the 

diffe- 


different  ftrainers  that  may  be  appointed 
for  it. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  filent  with  regard 
to  the  ufe  of  milk,  at  prefent  fo  much  in 
vogue,  either  for  aflwaging  the  fharpnefs 
of  the  pains,  or  totally  deftroying  the 
gouty  humour.  I  fhall  be  told  that  many 
perlons  have  found  great  relief  from 
milk,  and  that  fome  by  a  long  ufe  of  it, 
have  found  themfelves  perfe&ly  cured  of 
the  gout.  Does  this  infer  that  milk 
is  indued  with  a  certain  virtue  refult- 
ing  from  a  combination  of  its  prin-  . 
ciples,  capable  of  deftroying  the  gout? 
For,  befides  of  the  great  number  of  gouty 
perlons  who  have  had  recourfe  to  a  milk 
diet,  very  few  are  fully  fatisfied  with  it, 
many  have  found  it  hurtful,  it  not  being 
entirely  digeftible  by  feverai  people.  But 
moreover,  from  the  many  fat  and  muci¬ 
laginous  parts  it  contains,  it  mull  rather 
tend  to  bring  on  the  gout,  than  to  be  a 
prefer  vative  again  ft  it  . 


If 
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If  any  perfon  ever  received  any  benefit 
from  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  it  was  be- 
caufe  he  had  recourfe  to  it  immediately 
after  the  firfl  fits,  which  are  occafioned  by 
the  fuperabundance  of  mucilaginous  fub- 
Itances  ;  and  the  ufe  of  milk  continued  for 
any  time,  neceffarily  removes  the  caufes  of 
the  fuperabundance  of  all  humours;  a 
perfon  obliged  to  live  upon  milk,  feldom 
taking  more  nourifhment  than  is  neceffary 
for  repairing  the  Ioffes  he  conftantly  fuf- 
tains  >  and,  farther,  every  perfon  under  a 
milk  diet  perfpires  a  great  deal  more  than 
ufual  :  thefe  are  the  true,  and  only  me¬ 
thods,  by  which  milk  may  procure  re¬ 
lief;  nothing  more  can  be  faid  in  fa» 
vour  of  it. 

In  any  cafe  where  a  perfedl  cure  feems 
to  be  owing  to  it,  there  is  as  little  reafon 
to  attribute  fuch  a  happy  effeft  to  it,  as 
to  imagine  one  Angle  bleeding  or  purga¬ 
tion,  are  adequate  remedies  in  the  gout  ; 

yet. 
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yet,  the  gouty  perfons  perfeftly  cured  by 
thefe  within  mine  own  knowledge,  are  at 
lead:  equal  in  number  to  thofe  who  owe 
their  happinefs  to  milk. 

In  fine,  after  all  the  pompous  encomi¬ 
ums  on  milk,  bleeding,  purging,  chaly- 
beats,  &c.  it  is  only  by  producing  one  and 
the  fame  effect,  that  all  thofe  remedies  can 
procure  relief  in  the  gout.  They  only 
preferve  nature  from  the  caufes  of  the  fa- 
perabundance,  and  thus  fometimes  pro- 
cure  her  a  facility  of  deftroying  herfelf  the 
primordial  caufe  of  the  gout.  What  virtue 
they  have  is  common  to  them  all,  and  has 
no  contrariety  to  the  nature  of  this  dif- 
temper. 

;  _  * 

Milk,  however  is  experienced  to  have  a 
more  certain  and  known  fuccefs  among 
thofe  who  live  high,  as  they  are  by  its  ufe 
obliged  to  abate  of  their  ufual  quantity  of 
nourifhment. 


Among 
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Among  thofe  who  eat  little,  its  infuf- 
ficiency  is  no  lefs  evident.  Their  tortures 
are  as  fharp  and  frequent  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore  they  ufed  milk  ;  and  this  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof,  that  milk  in  itfeif  has  no 
particular  power  of  extirpating  the  gout  ; 
fmce  all  the  relief  it  procures  in  this  dis¬ 
temper,  is,  like  that  of  many  other  re¬ 
medies,  purely  accidental. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  Means  of  preferving  from  the  Attacks 


of  the  Gouty  by  removing  the  fir  ft  Caufe . 

H  E  firft  caufe  of  the  gout  is  a  fu- 


-*■  perabundance  of  mucilaginous  par¬ 
ticles,  heterogeneous  to  the  mafs  of  hu¬ 
mours.  It  is  Angle,  and  one  Angle  re¬ 
medy  is  fufficient  to  remove  it,  provided 
it  contains  an  adequate  quantity  of  faits  $ 
becaufe  where  faits  abound  no  mucilage 
can  fubfift.  But  this  fait  mu  ft  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  blood,  and  circulate  with  it 


with- 
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without  alteration  ;  for  very  often  the 
gouty  humour,  refides  in  fmall  veffels,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  heart,  and  it  is  not  till  after 
a  long  time  that  the  remedies  can  reach 
and  pafs  through  them,  thefe  veffels  being, 
in  general,  filled  up  by  the  defecation  of 
the  gouty  humour. 

All  thefe  advantages  are  to  be  found  only 
in  a  medicine  compounded  of  a  fixed  and 
very  pure  alcaline  fait  prepared  with  quick¬ 
lime,  which  gives  it  a  great  activity,  and 
very  pure  olive  oil  ;  the  oil  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  veffel  over  the  fire,  and  during  its 
boiling,  as  much  of  the  fait  thrown  in* 
as  is  lufficient  to  form  a  very  white  mafs* 
known  by  the  name  of  medicinal  foap* 
This  foap  is  very  eafily  prepared  $  for  if 
there  be  too  much  oil,  the  furplus  inftead 
of  coagulating,  floats  on  the  furface;  if* 
on  the  contrary,  the  excefs  is  in  the  fait, 
the  furplus  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  entirely  feparated  from  the  mafs. 


Who- 
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Whoever  defires  a  more  circumftantial  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  properties  and  power  of 
this  remedy,  may  confult  Boerhaave’s 
chemiftry  ;  it  being  my  province  only  to 
fpecify  the  virtues  which  qualify  it  for  de- 
ftroying  the  gout,  even  after  compound 
fits. 


1.  According  to  that  great  writer,  it  is 
an  univerfal  diffolvent,  the  moft  powerful, 
and  moft  aftive,  in  all  nature. 

2.  It  eafily  penetrates  into  the  blood 
veffels,  and  there  undergoes  the  laws  of 
circulation. 

3.  When  mixed  with  the  mafs  of  hu¬ 
mours,  it  renders  them  more  analogous  to 
each  other,  while  they  flow  promifcuoufly 
in  the  veffels. 

4.  After  pafling  thro*  all  the  mean¬ 
ders  of  the  human  body  it  empties  it- 
felf  without  any  alteration,  and  almoft 

X  in 
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in  as  great  a  quantity  as  it  entered 
the  body,  leaving  behind  of  its  proper 
fubftance,  no  more  than  what  is  necefiary 
for  diffolving  the  grofs  particles  mixt  with 
the  juices  in  the  veflels  it  met  with  in  its 
paffage. 

ç.  It  augments  the  elafticity  of  the  vef¬ 
fels  by  the  flight  irritation  it  excites  in 
them,  and  thus  renders  them  more  able  to 
divide  and  attenuate  the  grofs  mucilagi¬ 
nous  humours  ftagnating  in  their  chan¬ 
nels. 

Is  any  thing  farther  necefiary  to  deflroy 
the  gouty  humour?  Certainly  no.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  put  it  beyond  all  doubt. 

This  remedy  is  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other  ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  is  probably  the 
only  one  proper  in  all  kinds  of  gout,  whe¬ 
ther  fenfible  of  cold,  or  fenfible  of  heat. 
It  may  be  given  immediately  after  the  fit 
is  over.  It  anfwers  all  the  indications 

which 
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which  generally  occur  in  this  diftemper  ; 
obferving,  however,  to  adminifter  only 
fmall  dofes  in  certain  cafes,  where  its  ac¬ 
tivity  might  be  detrimental  5  but  thefe  cafes 
are  rare,  and  only  in  perfons  naturally 
thin,  of  a  hot  conftitution,  and,  at  the 
fame  time  fubjeft  to  a  gout  extremely  fen- 
fible  of  heat.  Here  the  humours  muff 
previoufly  be  macerated,  and  the  fibres 
relaxed  by  a  copious  ufe  of  diluents. 

This  medicinal  foap  likewife  facilitates 
all  fecretions  and  excretions,  without  forc¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  caufes  all  thefe  phænomena 
only  by  imparting  to  the  juices  their  na¬ 
tural  fluidity. 

Oil,  however,  being  one  of  the  conflitut- 
ing  parts  of  this  compound,  by  its  un<5hi- 
oufnefs  may  impede  the  aftion  of  the  di- 
geftive  juices,  which  muft  always  be  fup- 
ported  in  their  full  vigour.  This  remedy, 

1 

therefore,  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  fo 
Ample  as  I  have  defcribed  it:  it  fhould  be 

X  2  ac- 
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accompanied  with  others,  which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  ftomach, 
fuch  as  gentian,  rhubarb,  fometimes  dia- 
grydium,  jalap,  and  fome  of  the  powders 
that  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Take  of  this  faponaceous  mafs  gfs. 
Rhubarb  and  gentian,  ana  gr.  x. 

Pound  the  whole  in  a  marble  mortar, 

i  *  * 

and  mix  it  thoroughly,  adding  a  fmali 

»•* 

quantity  of  any  purgative  fyrup  ;  and  let 
this  bolus  be  taken  every  morning  for  a 
fortnight,  drinking  after  it  the  germander 
or  groundpine  ptifan,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  diftemper. 

Afterwards  it  is  to  be  taken  during  a 
whole  month,  morning  and  evening  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  once  a  day  for  a 
fortnight  ;  after  which,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  for  another  month  ;  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  it  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  necef- 
fary,  taking  from  time  to  time  fome  gen- 
3  tie 
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tie  purges,  which  are  fufficient  to  carry 
off  any  fabulous  matter,  this  remedy  may 
fometimes  occafion  in  the  ftomach,  from 
the  oil  which  is  one  of  its  conftituent 
parts,  and  therefore  cannot  be  left  out. 

If  particular  reafons  require  purges  of 
another  kind,  as  when  the  perfon  is  phleg¬ 
matic,  inftead  of  the  rhubarb  and  gentian 
ordered  in  the  bolus,  four  or  five  grains 
of  diagrydium,  and  fix  or  feven  of  jalap 
ought  to  be  fubftituted.  Several  purges  alfo 
which  I  have  mentioned  may  be  ufed, 
whenever  thev  are  neceffary,  or  as  circum- 

j  j  j 

fiances  may  require. 

In  the  purgative  bolus  the  foap  may  be 
added,  but  not  in  liquid  medicines.  The 
patient  may  return  to  the  ufe  of  this  re¬ 
medy  the  very  next  day  after  being  purged, 
and  intermit  the  ufe  of  it  any  day  when¬ 
ever  it  may  be  neceffary  to  take  another 
purgative. 

x  3 
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This  remedy,  on  account  of  its  great 
activity,  is  to  be  ufed  with  the  greateft 
precautions  by  patients  airlifted  with  any 
cutaneous  diftemper.  The  fame  circum- 
fpeftion  is  alfo  neceffary  in  perfons  whofe 
humours  may  be  vitiated  by  any  particular 
acrimony,  as  the  fcurvy.  In  fine,  this  re¬ 
medy,  properly  fuits  thofe  only  who  have 
no  other  diftemper  but  the  gout,  abftrafted 
from  any  other  difeafe. 

The  primordial  caufe  of  the  gout  being 
a  long  time  in  forming,  and  its  progrefs 
during  its  beginning  imperceptible,  be¬ 
came  nature,  then  in  the  full  pofieffion 
of  all  her  powers,  conftantly  oppofes  its 
formation  3  the  natural  confequence  is, 
that  this  caufe  increafing,  nature  has  been 
forced  to  give  way  to  it,  and  thus  it  be¬ 
comes  no  eafy  talk  to  deftroy  it  ;  nor  will 
any  other  medicine  except  this  faponaceous 
one  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 


For 
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For  tho’  the  foap  taken  inwardly  may 
immediately  deftroy  great  part  of  the  gouty 
humour,  it  is  never  to  be  adminiftered 
but  when  nature  wants  ftrength  to  affift 
her,  to  oppofe  the  increafe  of  that  hu¬ 
mour.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  this  remedy 
muft  produce  two  confiderable  effedts.  1. 
It  muft,  of  itfelf,  deftroy  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour.  2.  It  muft  impart  to  nature  fuf- 
ficient  ftrength  to  oppofe  the  generation  of 
the  humour  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  till  after  a  continued  ufe  of  it. 


CHAP  VII. 

Of  the  irregular  Gout  in  general . 

WHENEVER  the  gout  attacks 
any  other  parts  than  the  articula¬ 
tions,  it  is  irregular  ;  whether  it  affedls  the 
extremities  and  trunk  at  the  fame  time,  or 
be  limited  to  the  trunk  alone  5  or  iaftly, 
if  it  fettles  on  any  of  the  vifcera, 

X  4 
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The  nrft  caufe  of  this  irregularity,  i$ 
the  infufficiency  of  nature's  efforts  for  re¬ 
moving  the  obftacles  it  meets  with  in  the 
articulations  of  the  extremities,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  gouty  humour  lias  attained 
that  degree  of  fuperabundance,  which  al¬ 
ways  lays  nature  under  a  neceffity  of  free¬ 
ing  herfelf  from  it. 

This  infufficiency  of  nature's  efforts, 
may  be  either  natural  or  accidental.  The 
natural  infufficiency  is  that  which  flows 
from  the  conftitution  and  {fate  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  :  the  accidental  muff  be  owing 
to  feme  extraneous  caufe,  not  naturally  ex- 
ifting  in  man. 

Among  the  caufes  of  accidental  infuf- 
ficiency,  the  principal  is,  the  miffaken  ufe 
made  by  gouty  perlons  of  repelling  topics, 
whether  that  quality  proceeds  from  the 
combination  of  their  principles,  or  refults 
from  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  refiding 
in  thefe  medicines,  on  their  application 

to 
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to  the  parts  already  affected  by  the 
gout. 

An  irregular  gout  is  always  the  confe- 
quence  of  them,  efpecially  if  ufed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  precipitation  of  the  gouty 
moleculæ,  or  while  the  deposition  is  not  yet 
Sufficiently  formed  in  the  part  appointed 
for  it  by  nature. 

Secondly,  among  thefe  caufes  may  be 
ranked,  a  too  great,  and  lading  degree  of 
cold,  or  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat 

4 

too  long  continued,  felt  by  the  part  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  the  gouty  humour,  when 
in  the  circumftances  above  mentioned. 

Having  already  fpoken  largely  on  this 
head  in  treating  particularly  of  topical 
medicines,  I  think  I  may  be  excufed  from 
adding  the  reafons  in  this  place. 

Iffiall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  caufes 
of  the  infufRciency  of  nature  ;  and  thefe 


are 
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are  three,  i.  The  infufficiency  may  be 
owing  to  an  equal  refiftance  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  meets  with  in  all  the  articulations, 
which  can  only  happen  to  young  perfons, 
who  have  never  had  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

2.  In  aged  perfons  who  have  endured  a 
great  number  of  fits,  it  refults  from  the 
ohftrudtions  formed  in  the  articulations, 
by  the  gouty  humuor,  during  its  long  con¬ 
tinuance  there  \  and  its  infpiflation  almoft 
to  folidity,  hinders  its  being  difperfed. 

3.  A  third  caufe  of  the  infufficiency  of 
nature  flows  from  the  debility  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
proceed  $  whence  nature  is  obliged  to  de- 
pofite  the  gouty  humour  in  other  parts,  tho* 
the  obftacles  file  meets  with  are  only  natu¬ 
ral,  and  which  (he  had  often  before  overcome. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  aged  perfons,  and 
thofe  of  a  very  tender  conftitution,  are 
fubjeft  to  the  irregular  gout. 

But  whatever  be  the  caufes  of  nature's 
infufficiency  ;  whatever  kind  of  irregular 

gout 
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gout  it  be,  there  muft  always  be  a  great 
analogy  between  the  part  affe&ed  and  the 

articulations,  either  with  regard  to  its 

« 

functions,  or  the  qualities  of  the  juices  by 
which  it  is  lubricated. 

The  mod:  ufual  fymptoms  in  all  kinds 
of  irregular  gout,  are  pains  in  the  part 
affefted,  the  depofition,  and  watchings. 
The  ftate  of  the  pulfe  varies  according  to 
the  kinds  of  irregularity,  and  all  the  other 
fymptoms  differ  according  to  the  parts  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  gouty  humour.  The  gout 
may  then,  however,  be  faid  to  be  a  mere 
Proteus,  concealing  itfelf  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  all  diftempers,  as  very  often 
occafioning  in  the  part  affected  all  th£ 
diftempers  it  is  liable  to  from  other 

caufes. 

The  diagnoftic  in  the  irregular  gout  is 
not  difficult  ;  the  patient  complains  of  pain 
in  fome  particular  part  ;  and  the  fever,  in 
general,  is  not  equal  to  the  violence  of  the 

pains 
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pains  he  feels  ;  but  to  guard  again  ft  miftakes 
the  pains  muft  all  be  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  gouty  humour,  as  in  all  diftem- 
pers,  which  may  happen  to  gouty  perfons, 
the  gouty  humour  has  a  coniiderable  part. 

With  regard  to  the  prognoftic,  it  cannot 
fail  of  being  always  more  painful  to  the 
body  than  that  of  the  regular  gout,  but 
different  in  proportion  as  the  part  affedled 
is  more  or  lefs  noble.  The  more  neceffary 
the  part  is  to  life,  the  more  is  the  gouty 

humour  to  be  feared  5  and  much  more 

» 

when  it  fettles  at  once  and  in  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity,  than  in  a  gradual  depofition  ;  becaufe 
then  it  leaves  no  time  for  diverting  fome  of 
the  humour  to  another  part  ;  and  the  moft 
powerful  remedies,  in  this  cafe,  often  fail 
of  fuccefs. 

The  firft  attention  of  a  phyfician,  in 
treating  an  irregular  gout,  muft  be  to  do 
all  in  *  his  power  to  render  it  regular  ;  in 
order  to  which  the  moft  ufual  method  is 


to 
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to  apply  topics  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
fafeft  are  thofe  which  raife  veficles  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  rednefs  on  the  fkin.  It  is, 
however,  often  impofiible  to  have  recourfe 
to  fuch  topics,  and,  fometimes,  when 
there  is  a  poflibility,  it  is  improper.  Far¬ 
ther,  the  method  of  cure  mull  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feat  of  the  gouty  humour, 
the  kind  of  diftemper  under  the  form  of 
which  it  appears,  the  conflit ution,  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  indications  to 
be  obferved  in  all  kinds  of  the  irregular 
gout  ;  a  detail  of  the  particular  indications 
would  oblige  me  to  confider  all  known  dis¬ 
tempers  s  I  fhall  therefore  reduce  all  the 
kinds  of  irregularity  to  five.  i.  The  in¬ 
determinate  gout.  2.  The  wandring  gout, 
3.  The  gout  accidentally  tranflated.  4. 
The  gout  fpontaneoufly  tranflated.  5.  The 
irregular  gout,  properly  fo  called.  And 
thefe  are  fufficient  ;  for  whatever  be  the 

kind 
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the  kind  of  irregular  gout,  it  neceflarily 
belongs  to  one  of  thefe  dalles. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

OJ  the  indeterminate  Gout . 

rip  H  E  kind  of  irregular  gout  which  ap- 
proaches  neareft  to  the  regular,  is 
that  which  feizes  almoft  every  articulation 
of  the  human  body,  and  called  indetermi¬ 
nate  from  the  gouty  humour  equally  pre- 
fenting  itfelf  to  all  parts,  without  appear¬ 
ing  to  afteft  any  one  more  than  another. 

This  kind  may  flow  from  the  two  fir  ft 
caufes  of  the  natural  infufficiency,  one 
caufed  by  the  too  great  elafticity  of  the 
vefTds  belonging  to  the  veflels  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  can  take  place  only  in  young 
perfons  who  have  been  exempt  from  any 
fit  of  the  gout.  The  other,  which  is 
very  common  among  the  aged,  is  the  want 

of 
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of  capacity  in  the  vefTels  of  the  articula¬ 
tions,  which  have  fuffered  fo  much  from 
the  gout,  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  choaked 
up  ÿ  and  confequently  little  adapted  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  depofition  of  the  gouty  humour, 
which  being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  done 
is  diftributed  to  all  the  articulations  :  and 

V  * 

fometimes  even  to  all  the  organical  parts 
of  the  human  body  :  as  the  gout  could 
not  manifeft  itfelf  by  a  regular  fit,  yet  all 
the  fymptoms  which  indicate  the  regular 
gout,  preceded  the  irregular  fit.  And 
why  ftiould  they  not  precede  it  ?  It  is  ir¬ 
regular  only  becaufe  obftacles  were  found 
in  the  extremities  which  nature  could  not 
furmount.  Accordingly  it  is  preceded  by 
naufeas,  fpafms,  fpontaneous  laffitudes, 
and  moft  of  the  other  fymptoms  déclara-* 
tive  of  the  gout. 

The  fymptoms  accompanying  this  fit  * 
are  very  numerous,  but  thofe  particularly 
annexed  to  it  are  fharp  pains  felt,  almoft 

at  the  fame  time,  in  all  the  articulations 

affedted  • 
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affeéted;  and  which  are  increafed  by  the 
natural  motions  of  thefe  articulations. 
The  pulfe  is  the  fame  as  in  the  regular 
gout,  varying  according  to  the  acutenefs 
of  the  pains.  What  is  very  fingular  here 
is,  that  the  patient  can  lie  only  on  his 

back,  any  other  pofition  being  infupporta- 
bie  to  him.  He  continues  in  a  kind  of 
general  immobility,  and  dreads  being 
ftirred,  becaufe  the  leaft  motion  increafes 
his  torture,  which  feems  to  be  much  lefs 
whilft  he  continues  motioniefs. 

After  this  circumftantial  account,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnoftic  j  fe- 
•  veral  parts  are  equally  affected,  and  almoft 
at  the  fame  time.  This  diftemper  can, 
at  fartheft,  only  be  confounded  with  the 
rheumatifm,  but  in  the  latter,  the  pains 
when  fo  greatly  difperfed,  are  not  fo  fharp. 

The  diagnoftic  of  the  caufes  is  alfo  very 
eafy.  Let  the  patient  be  alked  whether  he 
has  ever  had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  he  has  had  many  }  for  this  irregularity 
only  takes  place  in  thefe  two  cafes.  In 
the  former  the  caufe  of  the  infufficiency 

ml 

of  nature’s  efforts  flows  from  the  too  great 
elafticity  of  the  veffels  :  in  the  latter  the 
infufficiency  is  owing  to  the  obftru&ion 
in  the  veffels. 

This  irregular  gout  being  that  which 
has  the  greateft  affinity  to  the  regular,  the 
prognoftic  muff  alfo  be  very  nearly  the 
fame.  If  it  becomes  more  complicated  it 
muff  be  owing  either  to  the  mifconduft  of 
the  patient,  or  to  the  unfeafonable  ufe  of 
fome  topic,  in  which  patients  are,  with 

too  much  facility,  indulged,  in  order  to 

* 

procure  them  the  relief  they  defire}  but 
which  very  often  endangers  their  lives. 
However,  if  at  the  firft  feeling  of  the 
gout  it  declares  itfelf  in  this  manner,  no 
remedies  are  neceffary,  nature  will  eafily 
furmount  it  without  the  affiftance  of  art. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  fit  is  caufed  by 
the  obftruftions  of  the  articulations,  it 

Y  may 
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may  be  very  dangerous  to  leave  nature  to 
herfelf*  as  Are  might  find  feme  of  the 

noble  parts  much  weakened,  in  which  cafe 
Hie  would  not  fail  to  precipitate  on  them 
the  fuperabundance  of  the  gouty  humour, 
which  oppreffes  her,  efpecially  as  no  other 
part  offers  itfelf  for  the  depofition. 

The  cure  of  this  diftemper  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  affifting  the  efforts  of  nature  for 
her  relief,  and  enabling  her  to  precipitate  , 
the  gouty  humour  on  the  parts  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  heart,  and  leaf! 
neceifary  to  life.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  increafmg  the  elafticity  of  the 
0  folids,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  accelerating 
the  motion  of  the  fluids  ;  both  which  are 
effected  by  the  fame  remedies.  Drinking 
plentifully  of  the  fame  liquors  as  in  regu- 
gular  fits,  will,  by  diluting  the  humour, 
greatly  contribute  to  the  rendering  it  more 

eafy  to  anfwer  the  actions  of  the  folids. 

\ 

This  is  often  found  inefficient,  and  then 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  more  adtive  re¬ 
medies 
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medies.  Bat  here  cordials  are  always  to 
be  preferred  to  others,  efpecially  thofe 
which  dilute,  at  the  fame  time  they  corredt 
the  humour  ;  «as  old  Canary,  Burgundy 
and  Champaign,  which  retain  nothing  of 
their  fpume. 

The  good  effedfs  produced  by  them  in 
this  diftemper,  are  fcarce  to  be  imagined  - 
they  increase  the  elafticity  of  the  folids, 
and  quicken  the  motions  of  the  fluids; 
and  as  they  firft  exert  their  adtivity  in  the 
noble  parts,  they  fecure  them  from  any 
depofitions  that  might  ptherwife  be  made 
there;  and  thus  caufe  the  humour  to  be 
depofited  in  an  articulation,  which  was 
the  original  intention. 

In  faying  that  good  wines  are  the  fureft 
remedies,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
countenance  any  excefs  ;  I  only  mean  that 
the  patient  fhould  drink  a  glafs  every  three 
hours,  till  the  fit  becomes  regular,  or  ar¬ 
rive  near  its  period. 

Y  2 
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I  fhall  not  prefcribe  any  topical  medi«* 
cines,  thofe  which  I  raoft  approved  of  are 
not  proper,  or  rather,  are  dangerous  in 
this  kind  of  gout.  It  might  be  thought 
there  couid  be  no  hazard  in  applying  them 
to  the  parts  moil  remote  from  the  heart, 
in  order  to  weaken  them,  and  thus  pre¬ 
pare  a  receptacle  for  the  gouty  humour  ; 
but  this  is  a  miftake.  For  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  having  any  ill  confer 
quence,  they  fhould  be  applied  on  the 
part  or  extremity  which  nature  may  have 
appointed  for  its  relief  ;  now  which  part 
this  is  can  never  be  certainly  known,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  proper  to  omit  therrq 
being  generally,  if  not  hurtful,  of  no  ufe. 
Bleeding  is  equally  improper,  as  it  would 
only  render  the  efforts  of  nature  more  in- 
fufficient  both  in  youth  and  age;  that  is, 
it  would  contribute  to  render  the  fit  more 
dangerous. 

If  the  indeterminate  gout  be  rendered 
regular,  it  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame 


manner 
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xnanner  as  if  it  had  been  always  fuch  ; 
ufing  cordials  at  the  beginning,  in  order 
to  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and  if  they  have 
been  attacked,  fpeedily  to  recover  them,  or 
to  defend  them  from  a  frefh  attack.  For 
by  delay  the  faccefs  would  be  rendered 
more  difficult  and  uncertain. 

1  ' 

CHAP.  IX. 

/ 

V  the  wandering  Gout . 

» 

I  N  latter  ages  the  name  of  wandering 
gout  has  been  given  to  that  kind  of  ir¬ 
regular  gout,  which,  in  a  compound  fit, 
fuddenly  and  fucceffively  attacks  different 
parts  ;  and  efpecially  fuch  as  it  does  not 
ufually  invade. 

The  fame  name  has  alfo  been  applied  to 
a  fpecies  of  gout,  which  declares  itfelf  in 
the  articulations  of  the  trunk,  ribs,  cla¬ 
vicles,  and  jaws  ;  tho’  the  fit  did  not  at 

Y  3  firft 
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firft  fhew  itfelf  in  the  articulations  of  the 
extremities. 

This  is  a  kind  of  irregular  gout,  never 

felt  till  after  feveral  regular  fits,  and  mod 

of  them  compound.  This  gout,  like  the 

former,  proceeds  from  the  infufficiency  of 

nature’s  efforts  to  fix  the  gouty  humour, 

in  the  extremities.  But  the  only  caufe  of 

•/ 

this  inability  is  the  obftruftion  of  the  parts 
where  the  depofifioh'  ought  naturally  to 
have  been  made. 

The  fymptoms  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in 
the  regular  gout,  as  are  aifo  the  figns  which 
precede  and  ufually  accompany  the  fit. 
This  cannot  be  Qtherwife  ;  fince  the  fit, 
without  accidental  caufes  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties  precluding  the  depofition  of  the  gouty 
humour,  would  have  been  perfectly  regular. 

Any  difference  in  the  fymptoms  pro- 
pdeds  only  from  the  part  a  Hefted  ;  thus  if 

the 
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the  articulations  of  the  ribs  are  the  feat 
of  the  diftemper,  the  patient  feels  m  the 
part  aiïeâed  very  acute  pains,  and  which 
redouble  on  a  ftrong  infpiration  of  the 

■a 

breath,  and  fometimes  hinder  all  motion 
of  the  ribs.  This  pain  in  the  ribs  is  fo 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  accompanies 
the  pleurify,  that  the  phvfician  would  fuf- 
pedt  it  to  be  that  distemper  were  the  height 
of  the  fever  proportionable  to  the  acute- 
nefs  of  the  pain. 

9 

When  the  depofition  refides  in  the  ar¬ 
ticulations  of  the  trunk,  the  patient  keeps 
that  part  in  a  ftate  of  immobility,  as  the 
leaft  motion  renews  his  pains.  If  the  de¬ 
position  is  fettled  on  the  clavicles,  the  ref» 
piration  is  not  performed  by  the  elevation 
of  the  true  ribs,  and  even  the  motion  of 
falfe  ribs  is.  fcarce  perceivable  ;  the  patient 
being  thought  to  refpire  only  by  the  de- 
preffion  of  the  diaphragm.  If  the  fter- 
num  has  been  attacked,  it  becomes  the 
feat  of  the  pain,  and  an  unufual  heavineis 

Y  4  is 
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is  felt  on  the  breaft.  Laftly,  if  the  jaw 
be  feized,  it  is  always  the  lower,  and  which 
cannot  be  moved  without  very  acute  pains. 
Maftication  can  no  longer  be  performed 
or  even  the  mouth  hardly  opened  wide 
enough  to  fwailow  liquids,  inch  as  ptifans 
and  broths. 

This  diftemper  is  eafily  known  from  its 
concomitant  fymptoms  ;  the  pains  are  the 
fame  as  in  the  regular  gout  ;  but  the  parts 
are  different,  tho’  with  the  addition  of  ina¬ 
bility  in  the  part  affebted  for  its  natural 
funftions. 

The  wandering  gout  is  at  fir  ft  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  indeterminate,  but  it  may 
afterwards  become  more  troubldome,  as 
thefe  articulations,  not  beine  made  for  the 
reception  of  a  conftderable  depofition,  will 
foon  be  filled  and  obftrubled,  and,  con- 
fequently,  even  at  the  firffc  fit,  the  hu- 

I 

moor  may  poffibly  fettle  on  one  of  the 
vifcera. 


Now, 
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Now,  in  treating  a  gout  of  this  nature, 
two  indications  are  to  be  attended  to  ;  the 
firft  is  to  prevent  the  gouty  humour  from 
depofiting  itfelf  in  parts,  not  formed  for 
its  reception  ;  the  fécond  to  facilitate  the 
depofition  of  this  humour  on  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  But  both  intentions  are  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  at  the  fame  time,  every  moment  in 
this  cafe  being  of  the  greater!  confequence. 

The  beginning  requhes  cordials,  that 
nature  may  the  more  expeditioufiy  fur- 
mount  the  obstacles  the  meets  with  in  the 
extremities,  and  very  warm  cloths  applied 
to  the  part  affe&ed.  Heat,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  is  repercuffive,  when  af~ 
fedling  one  part  only,  and  is  the  moft con¬ 
venient  topic,  being  eafily  renewed  as  often 
as  (hall  be  thought  proper.  The  feet  may 
alfo  be  put  into  water  of  a  degree  of  heat 
not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  human 
body. 


The 
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The  cordials  muft  be  the  fame  as  in  the 
indeterminate  gout,  which  are  generally 
fuffident  for  drawing  part  of  the  gouty 
humour  into  the  extremity  that  has  been 
bathed  :  tho’  thefe  medicines  do  not  al¬ 
ways  abate  the  pains,  felt  by  the  prefence  of 
the  humour  in  that  part  which  is  not  the 
natural  feat  of  the  gout.  There  is  often  a 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  in  this  cafe,  re¬ 
çois  rk  is  to  b.e  had  to  anodynes,  efpecially  the 
old  or  new  theriaca,  according  as  circum- 
ftances  require  ;  the  new  is  to  be  preferred 
if  the  remainder  of  the  gouty  humour 
drawn  into  the  extremities  has  formed  a 
confiderable  depofition,  as  then  nature 
may  be  interrupted  in  her  operations  with¬ 
out  any  danger;  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
new  depofition  be  judged  in  no  great  for- 
waidnefs,  .and  there  full  remains,  in  the 
rnafs  of  juices,  too  great  a  quantity  of  the 
gouty  Humour,  the  old  theriaca  muft  be 
ufed. 


Ptifans 
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Ptifans  well  faturated  with  faits,  are 
very  proper,  efpecially  thofe  in  which 
groundpine  is  an  ingredient,  being  feldom 
fpund  to  produce  any  inconveniency. 

s  * 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Gout  accidentally  tranflated . 

fT*  HIS  is  a  mere  Proteus  -,  the  gout  acci- 
JL  dentally  tranflated  conceals  itfelf  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  of  all  kinds  of  diftem- 
pers,  rendering  all  the  parts  it  affects  more 
fufceptible  of  the  diftempers  to  which  they 
may  be  naturally  fubjedted;  without  ex¬ 
ception. 

The  opening  of  Pandora’s  box  did  not 
difperfe  fo  many  evils  thro*  the  world,  as 
this  kind  of  gout  ;  which  fpares  none  of 
the  vifcera,  not  even  thofe  the  moft  ne- 
ceffary  and  moft  effential  to  life.  The 
lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  inteflines,  the  kid¬ 
neys  are  not  exempt  from  its  tortures.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  very  often  hurt  by 

the 
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the  gouty  humour  fettling  there,  and  af¬ 
fecting  them  various  ways  5  often,  and  in 
a  moment,  the  diftemper  difcovered  in  the 
part  affected  is  new  ;  often  it  is  fimple, 
diilinft,  marked  with  all  its  genuine  cha¬ 
racters,  and  generally  fatal. 

Excruciating  pains  are  fometiraes  felt  in 
the  brain  and  in  the  liver  5  but  in  this  cafe, 
there  mud  be  ibvne  other  caufe  combined 
with  the  gouty  humour.  This  humour, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  depofiting  it- 
felf  naturally  only  in  parts  analogous 

to  the  extremities,  either  in  the  ufe 

<  N 

of  their  fondrions,  or  when  the  humours 
which  lubricate  them,  have  the  fame  qua¬ 
lity  as  the  fynovia  5  I  mean  a  mucilaginous 
quality. 

All  the  parts  above  fpecified  except  the 
brain  and  liver,  have  no  analogy  with  the  ar¬ 
ticulations  of  the  extremities  as  to  their  func- 
* 

lions  ;  but  they  perfectly  agree  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  humours  which  lubricate  them, 

and 
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and  defend  them  from  the  irritation  they 
might  otherwife  fuffer  from  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  fuhftances  they  are  obliged  to 
admit. 

Galen  is,  1  believe,  the  firll,  who  has 
advanced  that  the  internal  membrane  of 
all  thofe  vifcera,  which  are  the  raoft  proper 
for  and  liable  to  receive  a  gouty  difpofi- 
tion,  was  watered  by  a  mucous,  flimy, 
tenacious  humour,  fuch  being  necefiary 
to  fecure  it  againft  the  deftructive  impref- 
iions  of  thofe  heterogeneous  particles  which 
pervade  them. 

I  (hall  not  Hay  to  demonftrate  the  truth 
of  this  propofition,  all  authors,  even  the 
mod  modern,  having  adopted  and  irre- 
fragably  proved  it.  It  has  however  been 
obferved  that  this  humour  is  more  or  lefs 
vifcid  according  to  the  fenfibility  and  na¬ 
tural  funflion  of  the  part.  Thus  in  the 
lungs,  which  it  only  fecures  from  the  irn- 
preffion  of  the  air  we  take  in  by  refpira- 

tion, 
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tion,  it  is  thinner  than  in  any  other  part, 
thicker  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  as 
receiving  heterogeneous  bodies  ;  which, 
tho’  neceffary  for  recruiting  our  daily  Ioffes, 
are  of  a  different  kind  of  roughnefs  and 
folidity  than  the  particles  of  air.  Laftly, 
in  the  kidneys,  where  the  urine  is  fecreted  3 
in  the  urethræ,  which  are  the  duéts  of 
that  excrementitious  fluid  3  in  the  bladder, 
which  is  its  refervoir  3  this  mucus  is  ftill 
more  denfe  and  tenacious  ;  as  nothing  lefs 
could  defend  thofe  parts  from  irritations, 
which  muff  be  fo  much  the  more  lanci¬ 
nating  as  the  great  acrimony  fometimes  re¬ 
filling  in  urine  is  fharply  felt,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  defence  of  the  inward  furface  of 
thofe  canals,  does  not  fecure  them  from  its 
irritations. 

Accordingly  the  kidneys  are  the  parts 
which  mo  ft  frequently  feel  the  effect  of  the 
gout,  caufing  in  thefe  vifcera  nephritic 
pains,  generally  more  infupportable  than 
thofe  of  the  regular  gout, 

Erafmus 
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Erafmus  was  not  miflaken,  when  writ-’ 
ing  to  a  friend  of  his,  labouring  under  the 
gout,  he  told  him,  they  had  married  two 
fillers,  he  himfelf  having  the  ftone.  But 
what  is  Hill  worfe,  the  fame  perfon  may, 
at  the  fame  time,  be  married  to  both  thefe 
troublefome  fillers. 

Ï  (hall  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  dif- 
tempers  caufed  by  this  irregular  gout,  in 
the  different  internal  parts  it  feizes.  A  de~ 
pofition  of  the  gouty  humour  in  the  head 
caufes  quinfies,  pains  in  the  head,  vertigoes, 
dizzinefs,  frenzies  and  apoplexies. 

If  the  humour  be  depofited  on  the  lungs, 
the  confequences  are  a  dry  cough,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  an  afthma,  pleurify,  or 
phthific.  In  the  ftomach  this  humour 
caufes  naufeas,  vomitings,  hiccups  ;  in  the 
inteflines,  flatulencies,  borborigmi,  a  di- 
arrhæa,  dyfentery,  andlalliy,  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  all  thefe  parts.  In  the  liver  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  the  hepatic  colic,  a  failure  of 

fecretion 
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fecretion  of  the  bile,  fmall  calculi,  grains  of 
fand,  as  in  the  kidneys. 

From  whence  proceed  fuch  a  train  of 
diftempers  ?  1  confidently  affirm  them  to  be 
no  more  than  the  neceflary  confequences  of 
the  infatuation  of  perfons  fubjedt  to  the  gout, 
who  lay  themfelves  down  under  a  fhade  of 
prejudice,  begot  by  ignorance,  and  nourifh- 
ed  by  their  fatal  indocility,  becaufe  it  fa¬ 
vours  their  caprices  and  intemperance. 

This  prejudice  infinuates  to  them,  that 
the  pains  of  the  gout  are  increafed  by  the 
adminiftration  of  remedies  ;  fo  that  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  this  diftemper,  they 
obftinately  refufe  any.  But  a  time  foon 
arrives  when  infupportable  pains  convince 
them  they  have  been  the  dupes  of  their  own 
prejudice  5  and  now  they  are  as  impatient 
in  calling  for  relief.  Phyficians  are  fent  for  ; 
and  finding  the  patient  in  fo  painful  a  fitua- 
tion,  prefcribe  mild  and  innocent  remedies, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  never  attended  with 

any  danger  5  knowing  that  nature  is  not 

to 
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to  be  interrupted  in  her  operations,  and 
that,  very  often,  there  is  lefs  to  be  feared 
for  a  gouty  perfon  who  complains  of  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains,  than  when  his  pains  are 
flight  and  dull. 

The  patient  little  pleafed  with  this  con- 
du£t,  tho’  entirely  for  his  good,  will  at 
any  rate  be  relieved,  he  applies  topical 
remedies,  in  this  cafe  more  particularly 
dangerous,  and  he  finds  a  confiderable 
abatement  in  his  pains,  which  proceeded 
from  the  abundant  precipitation  of  the  hu¬ 
mour  in  that  part,  whence  he  becomes  for 
â  while  elevated  with  this  apparent  fuccefs. 

This  exultation,  however,  rarely  lafts 
long  5  the  gouty  humour  remaining  ftill 
in  the  veflels,  and  being  precluded  from 
reaching  the  extremities,  is  forced  to  de- 
pofite  itfelf  almoft  immediately  on  a  noble 
part.  And  now  the  pains  return  upon  the 
patient  with  more  fharpnefs  and  danger 

Z  than 
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than  thofe  he  was  fo  eager  to  be  relieved 
from.  He  is  then  convinced  of  his  error 
in  not  fubmitting  to  the  judgment  of  his 
phyficians,  and  promifes  a  punctual  do¬ 
cility  ;  but  it  is  now  too  late.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  gout  be¬ 
come  no  lefs  refractory  to  medicines,  than 
the  patient  was  before  to  phyficians. 

î  \  * 

Such  are  ufually  the  effeéts  of  thofe  re¬ 
medies  fo  much  extolled,  and  fo  eagerly 
defired  by  the  patients,  but  fo  juftly  cen- 
fured  by  phyficians.  Nothing  was  to  be 
feared  before  they  were  called  in  ;  and 
by  the  ufe  of  them  life  is  often  brought  into 
the  moft  imminent  danger,  if  not  abfolutely 
forfeited. 

«•i 

The  gout  accidentally  tranflated  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  infufficiency  of  nature's 
efforts,  for  freeing  herfelf  from  this  gouty 
humour,  by  depofiting  it  in  the  articula¬ 
tions  of  the  extremities. 


The 
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The  infufficiency  in  this  cafe  is  to  be 
imputed  only  to  accidental  and  external 
caufes,  concurring  at  the  fame  time.  That 
is  to  the  miftaken  ufe  of  topical  and  re- 
percuffive  medicines  applied  to  the  part 
affeCted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fit  5  or  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  or  cold  to 
which  the  fame  part  has  been  expofed, 
whether  accidentally,  or  from  the  prefent 
relief  the  patient  found  by  expofing  the 
affected  part  to  cold  or  heat. 

The  fymptoms  preceding  this  kind  of 
irregular  gout,  are  always  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  precede  the  regular,  and  the 
fit  would  naturally  have  been  regular,  had 
it  met  with  no  contradiction* 

The  fymptoms  which  accompany  this 
fit  vary  almoft  infinitely,  fo  that  to  enu¬ 
merate  them  it  would  be  neceffary  to  give 
a  detail  of  all  that  accompany  the  diffe¬ 
rent  diftempers  which  muft  follow  from 
the  gouty  humour’s  being  depofited  in 

Z  2  fome 
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fome  vifcera,  there  being  but  one  common 
and  general  fymptom  which  attends  the 
gouty  humour  wherever  depofited  ;  and 
that  is  the  pain,  be  the  degree  of  it  what  it 
will,  which  the  patient  feels  in  the  part 
affeéted  ;  and  it  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  humour  depofited  in  it; 
or  to  the  quicknefs  with  which  the  depo- 
fition  was  formed. 

«  * 

The  diagnoftics  are  two;  that  of  the 
diftemper  occafioned  by  the  tranflated  gout 
I  fhall  omit  ;  the  caufe  is  very  eafy  to  be  de¬ 
termined,  feeing  on  every  illnefs  of  a  gouty 
perfon,  efpecially  when  no  other  caufe  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  always  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
gouty  humour  is  the  caufe  of  the  diftemper. 
The  patient  alfo  may  be  afked  whether  he  has 
not  felt  any  pains  of  the  gout  a  little  be¬ 
fore  he  was  reduced  to  this  ft  ate;  whether 
he  has  been  much  troubled  with  fpafms 
and  naufeas  ;  whether  he  has  not  made  ufe 
of  topical  remedies  ;  whether  he  did  not 
feel  an  extreme  heat  or  cold  in  the  arti¬ 
cula- 
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culations,  during  the  defultory  pains  he 
felt  there  ;  laftly,  if  feveral  of  the  fymptoms 
preceeding  the  accuftomed  fits  have  appear¬ 
ed,  the  patient’s  diftemper  is  indubitably 
caufed  by  the  gout  accidentally  tranflated. 

The  prognoftic  muff,  commonly,  be 
abftrufe,  but  it  is  more  or  lefs  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  circumftances.  In  general  it 
lhould  depend  upon  that  of  the  diftemper 
which  the  gout  has  occafioned. 

However  if  the  gout  was  not  repelled 
till  near  the  end  of  the  fit,  there  is  hopes 
of  delivering  the  patient  from  his  painful 
fituation  ;  and  even  that  his  diftemper 
will  not  be  of  any  long  continuance  ;  be- 
caufe  the  depofition  of  the  humour  being 
then  inconfiderable,  it  cannot  bring  any 
great  diforder  on  the  part  affefted,  and 
this  diforder  can  fubfift  only  for  a  certain 
time, 

Z  3  The 
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The  fame  fuccçfs  may  alfo  be  expected 
when  the  depofition  was  flowly  formed,  as 
nature  not  being  hurried,  yields  infenfibly 
without  being  greatly  hurt.  Accordingly, 
in  thefe  two  cafes,  the  diftempers  caufed 
by  the  removal  of  the  gouty  humour,  are 
neither  very  lafting,  nor  very  dangerous. 

It  is  different  in  a  fubitaneous  depofi- 
tion,  or  when  formed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fits  nature  being  then  furprifed, 
or  too  impetuoufly  attacked,  experiences 
acute,  dangerous,  and  often  mortal 
diftempers  ;  becaufe  they  allow  no  time 
for  the  ufe  of  remedies,  tho*  oftner  they 
are  too  ftrong  to  be  overcome  by  the  power 
of  medicine.  However  the  danger  and 
pains  of  the  diftemper  will  always  be  pro-? 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  humour  de-? 
pofited  on  the  vifcera. 

e 

A  phyfician,  who  has  a  well  founded 
affurance  that  the  diftemper,  on  account  of 

which 
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which  his  attendance  has  been  required,  is 
caufed  by  a  gout  accidentally  tranflated, 
is  to  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours,  and  call 
in  all  the  a  flirta  nee  of  art,  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  extremities  with  all  poffible  expedi¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  mort  powerful  re- 
fources  have  failed,  and  all  his  endeavours 
have  proved  abortive  to  procure  this  de- 
fired  effeft,  other  methods  are  to  be  tried 
for  procuring  relief,  which  can  never  be 
performed  but  by  deftroying  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  in  the  part  where  it  is  depofited. 

The  firft  intention  jfhould  be  attempted 
by  bleeding,  blifters,  baths,  light  and  mild 
emetics,  taking  cordials  inwardly,  a  pre¬ 
ference  being  given  to  thofe  which  are 
leaft  inflammatory,  and  which  may,  at 
the  fame  time,  deftroy  part  of  the  gouty 
humour. 

The  firft  ftep  is  to  bleed  once  in  the 
foot;  bleeding  in  the  extremities  occa- 
fioning  a  more  confiderable  vacuum  in  the 

Z  4  ex- 
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extremity  where  it  is  performed,  than  in 
the  others  ;  whence  on  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  that  part,  there  being  the  leaft 
refiftance.  But  the  blood  in  its  afflux  to 
thofe  parts,  brings  with  it  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  gouty  humour,  which  not 
meeting  with  the  fame  refiftance  as  before, 
will  fettle  there. 

As  this  effeCt  does  not  often  follow  foon 

9 

after  the  operation  of  bleeding,  and  yet 
cannot  be  too  foon  accomplifhed,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  to  be  waited  for  j  but,  as 
foon  as  the  bleeding  is  over,  a  cataplafm 
of  muftard  feed  fhould  be  applied  to  the 
other  foot,  or  rather  an  epifpaftic  plafter 
ftrewed  with  powder  of  cantharides,  an 
œficatory  preferable  to  any  other,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quicknefs  of  its  operation, 
which  is  foon  perceived  by  its  effects.  Be- 
fides  this  advantage,  it  has  two  other  qua¬ 
lities,  by  no  means  to  be  negleCted  in  fo 
critical  a  juncture:  The  firft  is  that  of 

quickly 
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quickly  raifing  veficulæ  full  of  humours, 
by  which  the  fluids  in  general  are  equally 
diminiflied,  and  confequently  the  gouty 
humour.  The  fécond  is  the  virtue  of  the 
particles  of  the  cantharides  increafmg  the 
elafticity  of  all  the  veflels  in  general, 
which  is  always  to  be  excited,  that  the  vif- 
cera,  may,  in  all  parts,  make  a  ftronger  re- 
fiftance  to  the  furplus  of  the  gouty  humour, 
which  circulates  in  the  veflels  and  remains 
to  be  depofited,  as  it  will  then  be  in  that 
extremity  which  has  been  weakened  by  the 
application  of  this  topic,  and  by  the  vefi- 
cles  raifed  theres 

On  the  application  of  this  topic,  or  two 
hours  after  the  bleeding,  let  the  patient 
take  a  gentle  emetic  $  as  warm  wrater  with 
a  little  frefli  butter  or  oil  in  it.  Mufgrave 
recommends  a  copious  drinking  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  carduus  benedidfus, 
which  I  look  upon  to  be  better.  Thefe 
emetics  do  not  much  irritate,  or  weaken, 
but  increafe  the  circulation  of  the  humours, 

by 
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by  the  Teachings  they  occafion,  and  thus 
aflift  nature  by  aflifting  to  the  efforts 
fire  makes  for  her  relief.  I  difap- 
prove  of  violent  emetics,  as  the  vomiting 
they  excite  often  becomes  continual,  from 
their  confiderable  irritation  on  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  ftomach,  which  are,  at  this 
ftage  of  the  diftemper,  inclined  to  an  in¬ 
flammation,  a  confequence  generally  pro¬ 
moted  by  thefe  emetics. 

After  this  evacuation,  nothing  is  better 
than  a  few  glafies  of  Sack,  Canary,  and 
other  wines  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Mufgrave,  who  may  be  confulted  on  this 
fpecies  of  gout,  always  found  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  it  in  his  pra&ice,  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  red  wines  of  Portugal  j  but  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  their  nature. 

When,  by  this  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  nature  is  rendered  capable  of  reliev¬ 
ing  herfelf  by  a  depofltion  in  the  arti- 

cula- 
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dilations  of  the  extremities,  the  treatment 
is  to  be  the  fame  as  in  a  regular  gout,  but 
with  a  little  more  indulgence  with  regard 
to  cordials,  in  order  to  preferve  the  vifcera 
from  a  frelh  depofition,  and  ftrengthen 

1  %  * 

them  for  diffipating  that  with  which  they 
were  affedted. 

It  very  often  happens  that  the  whole 
fuperabounding  humour  has  fettled  on  the 
vifcera,  and,  what  remains  in  the  veffels 
is  not  fufficient  to  form  a  frefh  depofition  ; 
as  in  this  cafe  the  gout  cannot  become  re¬ 
gular,  the  principal  intention  is  to  deftroy 
this  humour  depofited  on  one  of  the 
vifcera* 

Without  difcontinuing  the  ufe  of  fimple 
and  natural  cordials,  tho’  with  fome  abate¬ 
ment  in  the  quantity,  from  what  it  was 
when  the  gout  was  to  be  thrown  back  on 
the  extremities,  I  would  recommend  mild 
purgatives,  compofed  of  manna,  or  caffia 

newly 
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newly  taken  from  the  pods,  two  ounces,  and 
an  ounce  of  compound  fyrup  of  endive,  re¬ 
peating  the  potion  as  often  as  neceflary. 

At  the  fame  time  let  the  patient  drink 
ptifans,  impregnated  lightly  with  faits, 
that  they  may  not  irritate  the  veflels  of 
the  part  affe6led  ;  which  being  oppilated 
and  diftended,  are  the  more  fenfible  of  ir¬ 
ritation*  Belides  it  is  known  that  when  a 
humour  is  to  be  difcharged,  the  firft  ftep 
mull  be  to  bring  it  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
fluidity,  that  it  may  eafily  pafs  through  the 
neceflary  duéts,  for  which  it  muft  be 
fufficiently  diluted,  which  could  not  be 
done  by  liquids  charged  with  faits,  as  they 
always  too  fpeedily  carry  with  them  a  con- 
ftderable  quantity  of  fluid  particles  in  their 
paflage  thro*  the  different  excretions  ;  and 
confequently  carry  off  only  the  moft  fluid 
parts  of  the  humours.  In  this  cafe  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  the  evacuation  of 
the  moft  fluid  humour  is,  an  increafe  of 

the 
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the  denfity  of  the  gouty  humour,  which 
of  courfe  is  then  the  more  difficult  to  be 
deftroyed. 

*  t 

The  humours  being  fufficiently  diluted, 
recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the  medicinal  foap  ; 
and  this  finifhes  the  cure.  At  firft  the  dofe 
is  to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  and, 
if  it  be  productive  of  good  effects,  to  be 
increafed  to  half  a  dram  ;  but,  in  this 
cafe  no  other  medicine  is  to  be  joined  with 
it.  The  ptifans,  however,  as  there  is  now 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fear,  may  be  more 
fully  faturated  with  faits. 

By  this  method  the  gouty  humour  will 
be  attenuated,  comminuted,  and  divided  $ 
but  often  without  being  fufficiently  eva¬ 
cuated,  which  is,  however,  neceffary;  and 
for  this  purpofe  the  patient  is,  during  the 
ufe  of  thefe  remedies,  to  be  gently  purged 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  for  making  ufe 
of  gentle  purges  in  this  diforder,  the 
ftronger  often  irritating  the  fibres  to  fuch  a 

degree. 
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degree,  as  to  bring  on  very  painful  and 
dangerous  diftempers  ;  as  I  have  feen  in 
fome  gouty  perfons,  who  had  imprudent¬ 
ly  relied  on  empirics  ;  and  fuch  as,  in 
order  to  increafe  their  profit,  had  ufed  only 
rcfinous  purgatives,  which  are  always 

dangerous  when  injudicioufly  adminiftered. 

» 

If  all  endeavours  to  bring  back  the 
gouty  humour  to  the  extremities  fhould 
fail,  the  diftemper  caufed  by  it  is  often  of 
fo  critical  a  nature,  as  not  to  admit  of 
time  fufficient  for  deftroying  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  in  the  part  where  it  is  fixed,  with¬ 
out  expofmg  the  patient's  life  to  imminent 
danger.  The  gout  muft,  in  this  cafe,  be 
no  longer  regarded,  but  the  diftemper 
is  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
till  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  feared 
from  it. 

It  rauft,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  diftemper  was  caufed  by  the  gout  acci¬ 
dentally  tranflated  ;  and  therefore  it  will 

be 
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be  proper  not  fo  repeat  bleeding  too  often  ; 
nor  lefs  neceflary  to  reftrain  from  admi- 
niftring  draftic  purgatives.  Repeated  bleed¬ 
ings  and  thele  kind  of  purgatives  might 
render  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres  too  weak 
and  languid,  and  this  alone  would  caufe 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  be  more  infufficient 
than  ever.  Tho’  there  may  be  an  inflam- 
mation  the  patient  is  not  to  be  denied  fome 
glaffes  of  good  wine  ;  and  the  dofes  of 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  foap,  are  not  to  be  omitted  ;  as 
it  is  often  known  to  leffen  the  acutenefs 
of  the  pains  which  lancinate  the  vifcera. 

The  violence  of  the  pains  felt  in  the 
vifcera,  is  often  occafioned  by  a  mixture 
of  the  gouty  humour  with  that  neceflary 
for  lubricating  thefe  parts  of  the  vifcera. 

o 

The  effeft  of  this  mixture  is  a  great  in- 
fpifiation  of  thofe  juices  with  which  the  vif- 
eus  fhould  be  continualy  moiffened.  But 
this  infpiflation  necefiarily  hinders  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  humour  in  the  glands  where 
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it  is  to  be  performed,  fo  that  the  internal 
membranes  of  the  vifcera,  can  be  no 
longer  irritated  as  ufual.  Some  of  the  fi¬ 
bres  thus  deprived  of  their  mucofity,  are 
too  much  expofed,  and,  confequently,  are 
very  fufceptible  of  a  ftrong  irritation,  which 
will  inevitably  follow  from  the  fri£lion  of 
even  the  fofteft  bodies.  And  this  is  the 
real  caufe  of  the  very  world:  fymptoms 
which  can  attend  the  gout  accidentally 
tranflated. 

Thus  there  are  two  intentions  to  be  an- 
fwered  ;  the  firft,  to  render  the  fibres,  de¬ 
prived  of  their  lubricating  juice,  lefs  fuf¬ 
ceptible  of  irritation  :  the  fécond,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate,  in  the  glands,  the  fecretion  of  the 
humour  appointed  for  lubricating  thofe 
parts. 

0 

It  is  evident,  that  wre  muft  ufe  the  re¬ 
medy  which,  without  producing  any  bad 
confequences,  will  anfwer  both  thefe  in¬ 
tentions  at  the  fame  time  :  and  this  is  a 

qua- 
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quality  peculiar  to  the  medicinal  foap  -,  its 
oily  parts  fupply  the  want  of  the  natural 
mucus,  and  fully  perform  the  fame  func- 
lions.  The  faits  mixed  with  the  oil,  pene¬ 
trate  more  eafily  into  the  glands,  mix  with 
the  humours  contained  in  them,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  more  fluid,  and  proper  for  the 
fecretions  to  be  made  from  them. 

In  this  cafe,  nothing  fucceeds  better 
than  this  foap,  and  its  effe£t  will  be  the 
more  certain  and  fpeedy,  if  the  cure  of 
the  diftemper  has  been  conducted  with 
regularity,  and  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
fcience. 

Here  I  might  clofe  the  treatment  of  this 
kind  of  gout  3  but  there  is  a  diftemper 
which  requires  a  particular  method ,  I 
mean  the  quinfey,  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  of  topics.  This  difeafe  ad¬ 
mits  of,  or  rather  requires,  repercuffives 
adminiftered  in  gargles. 

A  ** 
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In  treating  a  quinfey  it  is  proper  to 
begin  with  bathing  the  lower  extremities* 
which  muft  be  fucceeded  by  bleeding  ;  and 
when  the  repercuffive  gargarifm  is  ufed  at 
the  fame  time,  there  is  feldom  any  necef* 
fity  for  blifters.  This  has  been  my  me¬ 
thod,  and,  in  twenty  four  hours,  has  pro¬ 
cured  relief  beyond  expectation,  and  fixed 
great  quantities  of  the  gouty  humour  in 
the  weakened  extremities.  The  gargari fin 
is  compounded  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and 
medicines  endued  with  a  repercuffive  quality. 

Take  of  the  diftilkd  water  of  periwin¬ 
kle  iv. 

Kermes  mineral  gr.  iv* 

Cryftal  mineral  sfs. 

Brandy  §h 

Syrup  of  mulberries  %u 

Mix  the  whole,  and  ftir  it  well  every 
time  it  is  ufed  5  and,  on  feeling  any  pains 
in  the  articulations  when  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  is  in  motion,  the  mouth  muft  be 

% 

often  gargled  with  it, 
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If  the  humour  be  entirely  fettled  in  the 
parts  which  are  the  feat  of  the  quinfey, 
its  ufe  is  not  to  be  continued  any  long 
time. 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Gout  fpontaneoufly  tranjlated. 

1  ■  4 

WHEN  there  is  fuch  an  abundance 
of  the  gouty  humour  as  cannot  re¬ 
main  any  longer  fufpended  in  the  blood, 
there  always  follows  a  depuration,  tho’  it 
does  not  conftantly  terminate  in  a  depo~ 
fition  in  the  articulations  5  notwithftand- 
ing  no  external  caufes  appeared  capable  of 
preventing  it.  The  precipitation  of  the 
moleculæ  of  the  gouty  humour  is  made 
on  other  parts,  as  on  the  vifcera,  where 
the  depofition  is  formed  3  and  then  it  is 
called  a  gout  fpontaneoufly  tranflated. 

This  kind  of  gout,  like  the  preceding, 
owes  its  exiftence  entirely  to  the  infuffi- 

A  a  %  ciency 
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ciency  of  nature’s  efforts  to  lodge  the  gouty 
humour  in  the  articulations  of  the  extre¬ 
mities  ;  but  the  caufe  of  this  infufficiency 
is  very  different.  It  arifes  from  oh  if  ruc¬ 
tions  in  the  veffels  of  the  articulations, 
caufed  by  the  long  and  frequent  refidence 
of  the  gouty  humour  in  them,  whilft  the 
patient  was  fubjeft  to  regular  fits.  Thefe 
obffrudtions  are  very  common  both  in  aged 
perfons  and  thofe  who  have  endured  a  great 
number  of  fits.  When  the  articulations 
are  incapable  of  receiving  any  more  of  the 
gouty  humour,  nature  is  obliged  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  it  elfewhere. 

This  depofition  is  not  very  confiderable, 
its  firft  ravages  being  much  lefs  than  thofe 
which  neceflarily  follow  it  when  fubita- 
neous,  tho’  it  caufes  fomething  of  a  tu¬ 
mor  ;  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  this  kind  three 
other  caufes  mull  concur  with  the  firft.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  firft  is  a  want  of 

elafticity  in  the  fibres,  which  is  common  to 

aged 
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aged  perfons,  and  thofe  whofe  conftitutions 
are  impaired.  The  fécond  is  the  fmall  im¬ 
petus  of  the  blood  in  fuch  perfons,  fo  that 
the  humours  can  fcarce  buoy  up  and  dif- 
perfe  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour,  efpecially  when  grofs  ;  and  nature 
is  every  moment  under  a  neceffity  of  free¬ 
ing  herfelf  from  it.  Thirdly,  the  vifcus 
which  receives  the  depolition,  muft  be  ex¬ 
tremely  weakened  at  the  moment  the  gouty 
humour  is  precipitated.  As  thefe  three 
caufes  often  occur  in  the  fame  perfon,  this 
kind  of  gout  is  not  very  uncommon. 

The  fymptoms,  violence  only  excepted, 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  gout  acci¬ 
dentally  tranflated,  the  fame  parts  are  af- 
fefted,  and  by  the.  fame  humour 3  tho5 
they  vary  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  denfity  of  the  gouty  humour,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  is  formed  the  depofi- 
tion.  The  more  abundant,  or  more  grofs 
it  is,  or  the  more  rapidly  the  depofition  is 

A  a  3  made3 
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made,  the  more  obftinate,  violent,  and 
dangerous  are  its  fymptoms. 

The  diftemper  occafioned  by  this  kind 
of  gout,  in  the  different  vifcera  where  the 
humour  is  depofitcd,  not  being  eafily  dis¬ 
covered  in  its  beginning,  I  (hall  explain 
its  chief  concomitant  fymptoms,  when  it 
attacks  the  vifcera  moft  effential  to  life. 

The  precipitation  of  the  gouty  humour 
on  the  lungs,  brings  on  a  flight  difficulty 
in  refpiration,  fometimes  attended  with 
pain  ;  but  the  difficulty  increafes  infenfibly, 
and  whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  gouty 
humour,  it  makes  but  a  flow  progrefs.  The 
difference  of  this  quality  declares  itfelf  in 
another  manner  ;  a  frequent  cough,  co¬ 
pious  expectoration,  if  the  gouty  humour 
be  fluid  enough  to  pafs  thro*  the  veffels 
which  feparate  the  humour  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  bronchia  $  a  moift  afthma  is 
in  this  cafe  to  be  fufpedted.  But  if  the 

gouty 
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gouty  humour  be  too  grofs,  the  lungs  by 
degrees  are  choaked  up,  the  difficulty  and 
fhortnefs  of  breathing  increafes,  that  to 
facilitate  it,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  bring 

i 

his  two  ftioulders  forward  ;  alfo  a  dry  fre¬ 
quent  cough,  the  expe&orations  are  fmall 
in  quantity  and  fanious,  and  afterwards 
purulent  ;  fo  that  if  the  quality  expectorat¬ 
ed  correfponded  with  the  ftate  of  the  pa» 
tient,  the  phyfician  would  imagine  the 
diftemper  was  a  pulmonary  confumption. 

To  account  for  all  thefe  phænomena, 
the  caufes  of  this  diftemper  muft  be  fought 
in  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  have  died  of 
this  tranflated  gout. 

According  to  Fernelius,  the  lungs  of  fe- 
veral  gouty  perfons  have  been  found  oppi- 
lated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  their  fubftance, 
which  is  naturally  foft,  refembled  a  mafs 
of  mortar,  and  was  eafiiy  friable  between 
the  fingers.  This  obfervation  is  not  un¬ 
common  ;  ’tis  the  gouty  humour  become 

A  a  4  ex- 
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extremely  denfe  and  deficcated  by  the  na« 
turai  heat  of  the  lungs,  which  has  thus 
changed  the  fubftance  of  that  organ.  This 
is  the  more  manifeft,  the  fubftance  of  the 
lungs  in  this  cafe  perfectly  refembling  that 
of  the  nodes  in  the  extremities.  It  is  eaiily 
to  be  imagined  that  the  lungs  thus  vitiated 
could  not  perform  their  natural  functions 
without  great  difficulty. 

In  other  bodies  the  lungs  have  been  found 
full  of  unequal  tubercles  of  a  calcareous 
fubftance,  and  in  both  were  feme  fmall 
abfceffes  out  of  which  iffued  a  purulent 
matter  ;  but  thefe  abfceffes  were  the  effort 
of  the  compreffion  doubtlefs  occafioned  by 
the  diftention  of  the  veffels  grown  folid  by 
the  long  continuance  of  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  the  gouty  humour.  The  lungs 
are  alfo  often  found  to  adhere  to  the  pleu¬ 
ra,  and  hence  this  kind  of  gout  is  thought 
to  be  an  afthma,  or  a  dropfy  either  of  the 
breaft  or  pericardium. 


The 
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The  gout  tranflated  to  the  ftomach,  de¬ 
clares  itfelf  by  naufeas,  which  become 
daily  more  frequent;  thefe  are  fometimes 
followed  by  vomitings,  which  alfo  return 
from  time  to  time,  and  afterwards  become 
habitual.  Other  fymptoms  are,  pains  in 
the  flomach,  indigeftions,  a  capricious  ap¬ 
petite,  and,  fometimes,  after  the  naufeas 
have  continued  a  few  days,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  hunger.  If  the  gouty  humour  be 
thick  and  grofs,  the  pains  felt  in  this  part 
augment,  the  vomitings  increafe,  and  the 
naufeas  become  more  general. 

If  the  inteftines  be  the  feat  of  the  de- 
polition,  it  manifefts  itfelf  by  diarrhæas, 
which  gradually  increasing,  at  length  be¬ 
come  habitual,  and  are  often  attended  with 
colics  and  griping  of  the  inteftines,  to 
which  is  fometimes  added  a  dyfentery; 

Depolitions  in  the  kidneys  occafion  great 
quantities  of  fand,  whence  nephritic  pains, 
which,  if  not  fo  Sharp  as  may  be  fometimes 

felt 
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felt  in  the  gravel,  are  continual.  In  this 
part  alio  are  formed  ftony  concretions  of  a 
confiderable  bignefs,  but  always  of  a  cal- 
carious  nature  ;  a  palpable  proof  that  the 
depofition  is  formed  by  the  gouty  humour? 
and  even  of  the  groiTeit  kind. 

The  gout  tranflated  to  the  liver  has  al¬ 
ways  its  particular  fymptoms  ;  the  part  har¬ 
dens,  becomes  oppilated,  feparates  little  or 
no  bile,  the  excrements  are  whitifh,  with  a 
continual  want  of  appetite.  Calcarious 
tubercles  are  alfo  formed  in  its  fubftance, 
and  concretions  of  the  fame  nature,  but 
of  different  fizes,  are  produced  in  the  gall- 


All  thefe  diftempers  are  generally  at  their 
beginning  unobferved  by  gouty  patients? 
and  becoming  obftinate  by  time,  they  re¬ 
duce  them  to  a  languor  and  emaciation 
which  at  length  puts  a  period  to  their  ex¬ 
igence* 


* 


The 
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The  diagnoftic  of  this  diftemper  has 
little  difficulty  ;  the  fkilful  phyfxcian  eafily 
perceives  the  diforder  reigning  in  the  body. 
The  affected  vifcus  fuffers  greatly,  its  func¬ 
tions  become  continually  weak  and  irre¬ 
gular.  The  whole  difficulty  is  to  diftin- 
guifh  whether  it  be  the  gouty  humour 
fpontaneoufly  tranflated,  that  is  the  real 
caufe  of  the  diftemper. 

Whenever  a  gouty  perfon  is  feized  with 
a  diftemper  which  does  not  manifeft  itfelf 
by  its  proper  fymptoms,  or  brings  with  it 
worfe,  than  feem  to  comport  with  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  patient,  the  gouty  hu¬ 
mour  may  be  concluded  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  caufe.  In  this  cafe  the  diftemper  in- 
fenfibly  increafing  without  having  had  re- 
cour'fe  to  topics,  it  can  only  be  caufed  by 
the  gouty  humour  gradually  increafing  in 
the  vifcus.  Its  continuance  alfo  is  owing 
to  the  inceflant  depofition  of  the  hu¬ 
mour,  which  perpetually  increafes  the 
diftemper. 


The 
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The  prognoftic  in  thefe  feveral  cafes,  has 
always  been  confidered  as  very  threatning* 
The  caufe  of  the  diftemper  was  generally 
unknown  j  the  remedies  made  life  of  pro¬ 
cured  no  relief,  and  the  cure  was  confider¬ 
ed  as  defperate.  If  the  caufe  happened  to 
be  difcovered  it  was  always  too  late,  it  hav¬ 
ing  never  been  imagined  that  the  gout 
could  tranflate  itfelf  ;  and  when,  at  laft, 
it  came  to  be  fufpefted,  the  diftemper 
was  become  incurable* 

It  is,  however,  eafily  removed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning» 

But  in  order  to  this  no  turtle  broth,  or 
water  gruel,  muft  be  prefcribed  ;  for  how¬ 
ever  they  may  be  valued  among  the  great, 
they  feed  the  gouty  humour»  The  fame 
muft  be  obferved  with  regard  to  mucila¬ 
ginous  remedies,  fo  commonly  prefcribed 
in  a  cough,  from  its  being  thought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  irritation  caufed  by  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  fluids* 


If 
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If  the  treatment  be  delayed  till  the  af- 
£e£ted  vifcera  be  extremely  weakened,  till 
they  have  totally  loft  their  elafticity,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  their  veflels  are  oppilat- 
ed,  gentle  remedies  will  be  then  too  weak* 
and  the  ftronger  will  operate  too  forcibly  ; 
fo  that  it  is  often  better  to  leave  the  pa¬ 
tient  entirely  to  nature,  than  to  attempt 
to  relieve  him  by  remedies,  which,  in  his 
fituation,  muft  be  injurious.' 

Method  of  cure .  Of  all  the  diftempers 
I  have  juft  mentioned,  the  foie  caufe  is  the 
prefence  of  the  gouty  humour,  continually 
depofiting  itfelf  in  the  vifcera.  So  that 
here  are  two  intentions  to  be  anfwered. 
The  firft  is,  to  free  the  vifcus4  as  much  as 
pofiible  from  the  humour,  which  caufes 
its  diforder.  The  fécond  is  to  divert  this 
humour,  which  is  continually  precipitating 
on  it,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be 
depofited  in  fome  other  part. 


The 
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The  fini  intention  is  anfwered  by  eva¬ 
cuating  part  of  the  humour  with  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  infipid  emetics  already  mentioned, 
and  of  which  one  dofe  will  be  fufficient- 
Afterwards  endeavours  mull  be  ufed  for 
drawing  another  part  of  the  humour  into 
the  extremities,  by  fimply  bathing  thefe 
parts  j  as  nature  when  fhe  allows  time  to 
relieve  her,  muft  not  be  forced.  The  flow 
and  gradual  formation  of  a  depofition  in 
a  vifcus,  never  caufes  great  diforders  ;  fo 
that  powerful  remedies  would  be  improper. 

Both  thefe  indications  may  be  anfwered 
at  the  fame  time,  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
cordials,  fuch  as  fmall,  but  often  repeated, 
dofes  of  good  wines.  They  produce  a 
very  happy  effect  when  this  gout  firft  be¬ 
comes  irregular.  Sydenham  and  Mulgrave 
greatly  recommend  their  .  ufe,  when  the 
gouty  humour,  before  its  precipitation  in 
the  extremities,  occafions  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  flatulencies  and  pains  er- 

roneoufly 
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roneoufly  termed  the  colic  ;  for  in  this  cafe, 
thefe  cordials  clear  the  vifcera,  and  enable 
nature,  more  eafily  than  before,  to  force 
the  gouty  humour  into  the  extremities, 
and  likewife  promote  there  the  formation 
of  the  depofitions.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  gout’s  fixing  itfelf  on  the  vifcera,  the 
relief  is  not  more  difficult  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe  j  an  increafe  of  the  elafticity  of 
the  fibres  fometimes  enables  nature  to  dif- 
lodge  this  grofs  humour,  not  then  noxioul 
by  its  abundance,  but  by  its  denfity,  which 
will  not  permit  it  to  float  in  the  blood  as 
before. 

Let  the  patient  take  two  or  three  gentle 
purges  of  manna  mixed  with  fome  fyrup  $ 
unlefs  part  of  the  humour  has  before  been 
drawn  into  the  extremities,  and  the  vifce¬ 
ra  cleared.  The  day  after  adminiftering 
the  purge,  let  him  take  twelve  or  fifteen 
grains  of  the  medicinal  foap,  morning  and 
evening,  and  increafe  the  dofe  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  gathers  ftrength  ;  it  being  ufual  for 

him 
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him  to  be  very  weak  in  this  kind  of  gout. 
His  ptifan  is  to  be  more  or  lefs  faturated 
with  faits,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
part  affe&ed,  ftill  continuing  the  ufe  of 
good  wiiles,  which  are  here  abfolutely  ne- 
ceifary. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  forbid  bleed¬ 
ing  and  opiates,  nature  being  already  too 
weak,  and  it  is  even  her  weaknefs  which 
brings  on  this  kind  of  irregular  gout.  I 
fhall  not  much  infift  on  warning  the  pa¬ 
tient  againft  indulging  his  appetite,  as 
there  is  little  danger  of  it.  Naufeas  are 
now  general  ;  but  he  muft  take  fomething 
to  nourifh  him,  tho’  but  very  little  at  a 
time,  and  that  of  feleft  aliments.  No* 
thing  is  more  proper  than  light  fifh  fried  . 
little  foup,  or  that  which  is  very  thin. 
Perfons  labouring  under  this  kind  of  gout, 
and  punctually  obferving  the  foregoing  di¬ 
rections,  will  not  be  long  before  they  feel 
its  fuccefs.  The  remedies  may  then  be 
fucceeded  by  thofe  that  are  ftronger,  and 
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more  nutritive  foods,  nature  being  now 
in  a  condition  of  bearing  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

» 

I  fhall  not  here  fpecify  the  particular 
treatment  of  every  diftemper  which  may 
proceed  from  this  kind  of  gout,  as  it  muft 
be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  neceffary  in 
the  gout  accidentally  tranflated,  except 
that  there  is  no  neceflity  for  the  remedies 
being  fo  violent,  as  this  allows  time  for 
proceeding  with  greater  caution  and 
fafety. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  irregular  Gcut>  properly  fo  called . 

np  HERE  is  ftill  a  kind  of  irregular 

Jl  gout,  which  chiefly  attacks  young 
perfons,  who  eat  largely,  whofe  fibres  are 
lax  and  flaccid,  and  defcended  from  gouty 
parents  -,  and,  confequently,  may  be  fub~ 
je£t  to  an  hereditary  gout,  of  what  nature 
foever  it  be  :  this  kind  of  gout,  even  at 
its  firft  appearance,  conftantly  attacks  the 

B  b  vifcera, 
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vifcera,  without  any  previous  notice  in 
any  articulation.  I  term  it  an  irregu» 
lar  gout  properly  fo  called,  its  caufe  be¬ 
ing  entirely  natural,  as  it  comes  on  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  any  accidental 
caufe. 

Tho’  I  am  perfuaded  that  this  kind  of 
gout  may  diforder  all  the  organs  neceffary 
to  life,  yet  I  dare  not  affirm  it.  I  have,  as 
yet,  obferved  it  only  in  the  lungs,  fto- 
mach  and  kidneys,  which  it  affefts  almoft 
in  the  fame  maimer  as  the  gout  fponta- 
neoufly  tranflated  5  but  the  pains  attending 
it  are  lefs  acute.  Befides  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  mucilage  in  the  mafs  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  the  primary  fource  of  all  kinds  of 
gout,  that  now  under  confideration,  is 
caufed  by  the  infufficiency  of  natures  ef¬ 
forts  to  drive  the  gouty  humour  into  the 
extremities.  But  thefe  efforts  are  inluffi- 
cient  only  from  the  too  great  elafticity  of 
the  veffels  of  the  extremities  during  youth  > 
and  this  hinders  the  gouty  humour  from 

being 
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being  depofited  in  them,  and  obliges  na¬ 
ture  to  precipitate  it  on  the  weakeft  vifcus. 

The  fymptoms  attending  this  kind  of 
gout,  are  as  different  as  thofe  of  the  dis¬ 
temper  occafioned  by  it.  The  precipita¬ 
tion  of  this  humour  on  the  lungs,  caufes  a 
dry  afthma,  even  in  a  phlegmatic  confti- 
tution  ;  but  without  hindering  the  patient 
from  ufing  a  great  deal  of  exercife,  or 
even  working  hard,  he  not  being  fatigued 
by  either. 

Refpiration  is  attended  with  a  noife  y 
the  breaft  emits  nearly  the  fame  found  as 
that  of  fome  wild  beafts,  Ferinum  quid 
fonat.  In  fine,  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  not  very  great,  efpecially  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  when  it  never  anfwers  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  diforder  in  the  lungs.  Farther,  the 
pulfe  is  fmall,  and  flow,  and  the  patient 
without  any  fever.  An  intemperance  in 
eating,  however,  increafes  the  difficulty 
of  refpiration,  and  all  the  fymptoms  be¬ 
ll  b  2  come 
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come  more  threatening  in  proportion  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  diftemper. 

If  the  attack  be  made  on  the  ffomach 
it  is  known  by  an  habitual  rejection  of  part 

of  the  food  without  any  preceding  naufea. 

*  * 

The  digeftive  juices,  as  yet  little  vitiated* 
perform  their  functions  ;  but  the  fibres  of 
this  vifcus,  when  incumbered  with  this 
gouty  humour,  which  always  renders  them 
more  arid  than  they  naturally  ought  to  be, 
become  extremely  fufceptible  of  irritation  j 
fo  that  if ron g  emetics  are,  in  this  cafe,  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  great  exacerbations. 

The  prefence  of  the  gouty  humour  in 

the  kidneys  is  indicated  by  a  Teeming  weight 
in  thefe  parts,  and  by  continual  but  Tup- 
portable  nephritic  pains.  The  urine  is 

turbid,  with  a  large  quantity  of  fand,  and 
mucilaginous  filaments,  as  Hippocrates 

calls  them.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  obferve,  that  the  frnall  filaments  in  tur¬ 
bid  urine,  which  I  have  difcovered  to  be 


mu- 
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mucilaginous  bodies  very  clofely  compact¬ 
ed,  and  reprefenting  fmall  fibres,  are 
abundant  proofs  that  fuch  urine  pro¬ 
ceeded  either  from  a  gouty  perfon,  or  one 
fubjedt  to  the  ftone  or  gravel. 

r 

Diagnoftic.  The  diftemper  under  confi- 
deration  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  attending 
toits  concomitant  fymptoms  ;  but  the  caufe 
is  not  fo  eafily  difcovered,  as  thefe  diftem- 
pers  might  flow  from  different  caufes,  and 
even  from  a  concurrence  of  feveral  caufes 
at  the  fame  time.  There  is  however  no 
miftaking  it  in  the  beginning  ;  for  the 
patient  (till  retains  his  ufual  plumpnefs  ; 
when  the  gouty  humour  is  the  caufe  of 
the  difiemper  the  plumpnefs  continues 
longer  than  if  it  proceeded  from  any 
other  caufe  ;  and  this  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  regarded,  for  determining  whether 

it  is  caufed  by  the  gouty  humour  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  apprehend 
the  patient  fubjedt  to  the  hereditary  gout. 

Bb  3 


Prog- 
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Vrognojlic,  This  fpecies  of  the  gout  is 
not  dangerous  when  it  attacks  young 
perfons,  while  nature  is  in  her  full 
vigour.  Thefe  diftempers  are  the  ufual 
confequences  of  too  great  ftrength,  which 
infenfibly  impairing,  a  time  will  come, 
when  the  extremities,  which  always  firft 
feel  the  approaches  of  a  general  weaknefs, 
will  more  eafiiy  yield  to  a  depofition  of  the 
humour.  This  very  frequently  happens 
without  the  affiftance  of  art,  and  very 
readily,  when  proper  means  are  ufed  to 
accelerate  this  alteration. 

But  if  this  alteration  be  too  long  delay¬ 
ed,  till  the  vifcera  are  become  extremely 
weak,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  fo  greatly 
impaired  as  not  to  be  recruited  by  a  copious 
and  fucculent  diet,  a  phyfician,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  practice,  does  not  meet 
whth  a  more  terrible  ftate  ;  the  patient 
dies  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  attempts  to  relieve  him. 


Me- 
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Method  of  Cure .  As  this  irregular  gout 
is  entirely  caufed  by  the  great  elafticity  in 
the  veffels  of  the  extremities,  and  the 
want  of  it  in  the  affedted  vifcus,  that  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe  occafioned  by  this  gout 
may  be  attempted  with  fuccefs,  the  veffels 
of  the  extremities  are  to  be  rendered  lefs 
elaftic,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  thofe  of  the 
vifcus  corroborated.  Further,  as  the  dis¬ 
temper  is  alfo  the  effedt  of  a  real  fuper- 
abundance  of  gouty  humour,  this  con- 
fequently  muff  be  diminifhed,  and  endea¬ 
vours  ufed  to  exterminate  it  totally  if 
poffible.  This  is  the  true  method  if  we 
are  délirons  not  to  be  difappointed. 

The  firft  ftep  muff  be  to  prefcribe  gentle 
emetics  without  repeating  them  ;  thefe 
difcharge  part  of  the  humours  5  and  their 

z* 

effedt  muff  be  afterwards  feconded  by  man¬ 
na,  joined  with  a  laxative  fyrup,  and  fome- 
times  with  faits,  as  circumftances  may  re¬ 
quire.  After  this  the  quantity  of  food  mull 
be  confiderably  retrenched,  and  lefs  nutritive 

B  b  4  foods 
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foods  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  by  the  patient.  He  is  alfo  to 
drink  ptifans,  or  rather  infufions  faturated 
with  the  faits  of  germander  and  ground- 
pine,  and  to  continue  them  in  cafe  the  kid¬ 
neys  are  not  affeeied  by  them.  He  is, 
however,  to  be  indulged  with  fome  glades 
of  good  wine,  with  a  toad.  Laftly,  the 
patient  is,  in  the  beginning,  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  patient  attacked 

by  the  regular  gout. 

'  y  '  •  ' 

At  the  fame  time  the  extremities  are  to 
be  frequently  bathed,  in  order  to  draw 
thither  the  fuperabundance  of  the  humour 
ftill  redding  in  the  veffels.  Bleeding  fel- 
dom  procures  relief,  it  being  followed  by  a 
general  relaxation,  which  would  greatly  in¬ 
commode  the  affedted  vifcus.  The  epif- 
paftic  cataplafms  and  veficatories,  gene¬ 
rally  increafe  the  elafticitv  in  the  fibres, 
where  it  is  already  but  too  powerful.  If 
the  fuccefs  has  not  been  fuch  as  to  draw 
part  of  the  gouty  humour  into  the  articu¬ 
lations,  this  treatment  of  the  patient  will, 

how- 
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however,  dimini fh  the  quantity  of  the  hu¬ 
mour;  and  by  that  means  the  diftemper 
may  ftill  be  treated  the  fame  as  if  it  was 
a  regular  gout;  beginning  with  the  ufc 
of  the  medicinal  foap,  ad  mini  fired  twenty 
four  grains  every  morning  and  evening. 
The  dofe  is  to  be  daily  augmented  till  it 
becomes  equal  to  half  a  dram,  and  gentle 
purges  often  adminiftred. 

The  patient  muft  ufe  a  great  deal  of 
exercife,  either  on  foot  or  a  horfeback; 
but  feldom  in  a  coach  ;  take  the  air,  walk, 
play  at  tennis,  deep  little,  and  divert  him- 
felf  as  much  as  poflible.  He  muft  alfo 
abandon  his  ftudy  for  a  confiderable  time, 
mix  diverting  exercife  with  his  labour,  if 
his  calling  oblige  him  to  work.  By  ob- 
ferving  thefe  directions,  the  diftemper 
cannot  long  continue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

Of  the  Gout  complicated  with  venereal  Dif 

tempers . 

IT  is  feldom  that  two  diftempers  of  long 
continuance  are  found  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  fame  fubjeft,  uni  els  one  be  caufed 
by  the  other.  The  gout  is,  however,  of¬ 
ten  feen  complicated  with  other  chronical 
diftempers.  But  this  will  not  appear  fur- 
prizing  if  we  confider  attentively  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  gout.  It  is,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  fnewn,  the  effedt  of  nutritive  li¬ 
quors  and  fucculent  foods,  all  well  digeft- 
ed,  and  hurtful  only  by  an  intemperate 
ufe  of  them,  and  the  fuperabundance  of  the 
mucilaginous  humour  they  occafion.  This 
fuperabundance  may  be  rendered  fufcep- 
tibîe  of  every  fpecies  of  vxtious  particles 
that  may  affect  the  human  body.  The 
gout  is  confequently  then  a  complicated 
diftemper,  and  miift  be  treated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  different  from  any  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned. 
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Of  all  the  diitem pers  with  which  the 
gout  may  exift  conjointly,  I  fhall  only 
confider  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  the  fcur- 
vy,  thefe  being  the  two  with  which  the 
gout  is  molt  generally  complicated. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  gout  complicated 
with  venereal  diftempers  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  regular  or  irregular  gout, 
according  to  the  kind  of  gout  ;  the  diffe¬ 
rence  confifts  only  in  their  appearing  and 
remitting  in  very  few  days,  and  allowing 
very  little  refpite  ;  tho’  the  patient,  both  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  diet,  can¬ 
not  be  charged  with  any  intemperance. 
The  gout  no  longer  obferves  any  regular 
returns,  rages  for  two  or  three  days,  goes 
oft  quickly,  but  returns  after  an  interval 

of  about  a  week;  and  after  a  refpite  of 
fome  days  eafe,  renews  its  tortures. 

The  caufe  of  thefe  frequent  fits,  and 
irregular  returns,  proceeds  from  the  virus, 
which  in  venereal  diftempers  infefts  the 
juices,  and  infpiflates  them  fo  as  to  hinder 
3  their 
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their  circulation.  It  is  alfo  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  multitude  of  obftruftions 
in  the  glands,  through  which  the  lym¬ 
phatic  parts  of  the  blood  can  no  longer 
pafs,  and  this  retards  the  circulation.  Thus 
the  gouty  humour  in  this  cafe,  tho’  the 
quantity  be  very  final!,  can  be  no  longer 
either  fufpended  or  difperfed  in  the  juices, 
and  thus  is  obliged  to  depoiite  itfelf  from 
time  to  time. 

Diagnojlic .  That  of  the  gout,  and  alio 
of  the  venereal  difeafe,  are  eafily  known 
by  a  flight  attention  to  the  fymptoms  at¬ 
tending  each  difteinper.  It  is  only  by  the 
frequency  of  the  fits,  the  celerity  of  their 
attacks  and  difperfions,  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  caufe,  that  the  gouty  humour  is 
known  not  to  be  the  only  one  abounding 
in  the  juices  of  the  human  body  ;  but  that 
they  are  vitiated  by  another  caufe.  So 
that  by  attending  to  the  fymptoms  of  the 
diflemper  that  feems  latent,  the  difeafe  is 
eafily  known. 


Prog 
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Prognojlic.  To  prefcribe  againft  two 
diftempers,  each  proceeding  from  very 
different  caufes,  is  attended  with  great 
difficulty  ;  efpecially  when  thefe  two  dif¬ 
tempers  require  oppofite  remedies  \  which 
is  the  very  cafe  with  regard  to  gouty 
and  venereal  diftempers,  tho’  both  occaflon 
an  infpiffation  in  the  fluids. 

Method  of  Cure .  The  gout  is  a  chroni¬ 
cal  diftemper,  rarely  threatening  the  life 
of  the  patient,  till  after  a  long  continu¬ 
ance,  even  of  many  years.  Venereal  dif- 
eafes,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  rapid  in 
their  malignity,  fuddenly  attacking  the 
foundations  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and, 
if  complicated  with  another  diftemper, 
foon  work  its  deftrudion.  The  treatment 
of  the  venereal  diftemper  is  therefore  to 
be  firft  attended  to  ;  but  with  great  caution 
not  toexcite  copious  evacuations,  which  are 
prej udicial  in  the  gout.  The  purges  are  to  be 
as  gentle  as  poflible,  the  humours  are  to  be 
greatly  attenuated,  and  Ample  diluents  to  be 
ufed,  with  frequent  bathings  j  which,  after  an 

in- 
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intermiffion  of  fome  days,  are  to  be  re¬ 
peated  from  time  to  time.  Frictions  or 
fumigations,  are  to  fucceed  each  other  at 
proper  intervals  of  time,  efpecialiy  in 
the  beginning;  and  to  be  ufed  only  in 
proportion  to  the  intervals  between  the 
fits  of  the  gout.  By  this  method  the 
cure  of  the  venereal  diftemper  has  fre¬ 
quently  effedted  a  total  extirpation  of 
the  gout. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

Of  the  Gout  complicated  with  the  Scurvy . 


ANY  are  the  caufes  of  the  fcur- 
vy;  fometimes  it  proceeds  from 
the  extremity  of  want,  and  fometimes  it 
is  owing  to  an  immoderate  ufe  of  fuccu- 
lent  and  high-feafoned  foods.  The  latter 
kind  chiefly  affefts  the  great,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  are  often  feized 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  gout  and 
fcurvy,  when  their  general  method  of 
living  tends  to  bring  on  them  both  thefe 
diftempers. 
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Symptoms .  Befides  the  fymptoms  par¬ 
ticular  to  each  diftemper,  there  is  one 
which  carries  conviction  with  it,  that  the 
gout  is  complicated  with  fome  other  dis¬ 
temper.  This  is  the  frequent  return  of 
the  fits,  in  perfons  who  were  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  before  the  fcurvy  appeared. 

Diagnoflic.  It  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
diftempers  known  to  be  complicated  in  the 
fame  fubjeCt.  Whether  it  be  the  fcurvy 
that  is  complicated  with  the  gout,  is  eafily 
known,  by  the  patient’s  exceffive  appetite 
for  meat,  eating  a  large  quantity  more 

than  ufual,  even  to  voracity. 

#  » 

Prognojlic .  It  is  intricate,  as  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  gouty  humour  is  not  to 
be  attempted,  and  the  fcurvy  very  often 
does  not  fhew  itfelf  till  after  it  has  in- 
feniibly  made  fuch  ravages  in  the  patient’s 
body,  as  are  not  eafily  cured,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  become  fo  weakened  and  exhaufted, 
as  to  be  part  receiving  any  benefit  from 
the  methods  made  ufe  of  for  its  recovery. 

Me - 
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Method  of  Cure .  This  muft  be  begun 
by  attempting  the  cure  of  the  icurvy,  which 
is  always  the  moft  urgent,  except  in  a  gout 
accidentally  tranflated.  It  is  a  confiderabie 
advantage  that  the  remedies  proper  for  the 
fcurvy  are  not  improper  in  the  gout,  and 
may  even  abate  the  acutenefs  of  its  pains. 
Let  therefore  antifcorbutics  be  ufed;  a 
preference  being  given  to  thofe  of  a  cordial 
nature,  fuch  as  antifcorbutic  wines. 

Flefh,  and  fat  broths,  are  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  prohibited,  and  the  patient  confined 
to  light  fifii,  and  vegetables  abounding  in 
water  and  volatile  alkaline  fairs.  The  ju¬ 
leps  fho aid  be  made  of  fcurvy-grafs,  brook- 
lime,  water-crefles,  and  muftard-feed  tied 
up  in  a  piece  of  doth.  In  fine,  the  fcur¬ 
vy  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
it  were  the  foie  diftemper. 


FINIS. 
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